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Dear  Edward, 

Your  book;  and  before  you  begin  it,  please  look  up 
"  Gypsies"  in  your  Encyclopedia.  There  you  will  read 
that  in  1420  Lord  Andreas,  Duke  of  Little  Egypt,  was  ex- 
pelled  from  his  country  for  professing  Christianity.  You 
will  also  see  that  on  September  27th,  1427,  Thomas,  Earl 
of  Little  Egypt,  arrived  at  Amiens,  bearing  letters  from 
Pope  Martin  V,  certifying  that  he  and  his  followers  had 
been  driven  from  the  country  for  holding  fast  to  the  Chris- 
tian Faith. 

Perhaps,  as  Tamsie  suggested,  Sanpricl  Bcshalcy  zvas 
descended  from  one,  or  the  other. 

Years  ago,  Francis  Hindes  Groome,  that  "perfect 
scholar-gypsy  and  gypsy  scholar,"  as  he  has  been  de- 
scribed, wrote  "  Gorgios  fancy  all  gypsies  are  the  same  — 
Lovells  and  Taylors,  Stanleys  and  Turners,  Boswells  and 
Norths.  Nay,  worse  than  that,  they  take  for  Gypsies 
the  Nailers,  Potters,  Besom-makers,  all  the  rag-tag  and 
bob-tail  travelling  on  the  roads."  It  was  true  then,  but 
how  infinitely  truer  now,  when  there  are  no  pure-bred 
Romanies  left,  and  their  musical  language  is  practically 
lost.  So,  Edward,  you  will  not  confound  the  Beshaleys, 
Purruns  and  Caumlos  with  those  tent  and  van  dwellers 
to  whom  you  and  I  have  spoken  on  Windy  Side.  Sanpriel 
and  Gilderoy  lived  not  so  very  many  years  after  George 
Borrow  had  published  " Lavengro,"  and  the  "Romany 
Rye  ";  and  if  in  spite  of  much  care  I  have  alluded  to  any 
Egyptian  excavations  of  later  date,  I  here  plead  guilty. 

But  it  will  not  be  for  Egyptology,  or  Gypsiology  you 
read  this  book.  Rather  to  recall  those  sunny,  blowy 
afternoons  with  the  Exmoor  pontes  whinnying  across  the 


heather,  and  you  and  I  galloping  up  that  stretch  of  vir- 
gin turf  GUderoy  the  gypsy,  recommended  as  a  "pipe 
opener"  for  the  Mitcher.  How  many  a  time  we  have 
galloped  there,  the  sun  on  our  backs,  the  wind  in  our  faces, 
the  dull  drumming  of  hoofs  in  our  ears! 

And  now,  reading,  perhaps,  Edward,  you  will  see  again 
those  straggly  ground-beeches  on  top  of  the  wall,  jolting 
up  into  the  sky  as  though  pushed  by  invisible  machinery; 
perhaps  you  will  finally  draw  rein,  and  splash  through  the 
black  waters  of  Windy  Gap,  on  to  the  open  moor  beyond. 
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TUGNIS  AMANDE 

It  was  an  autumn  afternoon  in  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, the  sky  mistily  turquoise,  the  air  one  iced  and  golden 
sweetness.  A  thin,  tall  young  fellow  with  dust-coloured 
hair,  green-blue  eyes  dark  in  his  face,  and  a  recently  healed 
scar  running  down  his  cheek  came  out  at  last  on  the  open 
moor. 

Used  to  Egypt  though  he  was,  it  had  been  hot  climb- 
ing the  lanes,  with  the  sun  on  his  back.  Mechanically 
he  had  plucked  at  warmed  blackberries,  and  even  a  late 
strawberry  of  surpassing  sweetness;  but  now  an  icy  little 
breath  came  whispering  hoarsely  over  the  rust-coloured 
heather,  over  the  prickly  blazes  of  furze.  It  rattled  the 
dry  fronds,  and  broken  gleaming  stalks  of  bracken,  dyed 
in  orange,  cream,  brown  and  lemon-coloured  glory.  It 
shivered  through  the  wind-stunted  old  thorn  trees,  and 
over  the  low  whortleberry  bushes  splashed  with  autumn 
scarlet.  It  divided  the  forelocks  and  tails  of  the  little 
company  of  Exmoor  ponies  as,  with  their  well-grown 
foals,  they  wandered  grazing  down  alleys  of  mountain 
turf  which  widened  here  and  there  into  tiny,  but  perfect 
lawns.  It  dried  the  sweat  on  David  Guest's  forehead.  He 
paused  a  moment  looking  at  the  siezing  beauty  before  him. 
There  was  nothing  but  a  few  thorn  bushes  to  break  the 
line  of  the  near  horizon.    A  hawk  fell  like  a  stone  from 
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the  clean  silences  of  the  air  into  bracken,  furze  and 
heather.  The  dry,  cold  little  northeast  breeze,  aromatic 
with  gorse,  and  far  away  sea,  sang  of  freedom.  David 
drew  a  long  breath. 

Ahead  the  empty  white  road  sped  away  to  the  sky,  the 
ground  rising  on  either  side  into  a  high  turfy  bank,  bright 
as  enamel,  and  cushioned  roundly  here  and  there  with 
heath  and  whortleberry.  Away  to  the  right,  running  seem- 
ingly for  ever  into  the  moor,  was  a  tumble-down  banked 
wall,  crowned  Exmoor  fashion  by  a  tall,  double-beech 
hedge  flaming  now  into  red-gold.  In  the  shelter  of  this 
hedge  were  fourteen  or  fifteen  gypsy  tents,  whose  tawny 
blankets  David  Guest  might  never  have  seen,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  blue  smoke,  a  suddenly  barking  dog,  and 
the  proud  announcements  of  a  hen  who  had  laid  an  egg. 

There  was  somehow  the  look  of  a  hurt  animal  in  the 
face  of  this  lad  —  for  he  was  little  more.  At  the  sight 
°f  £7Psy  castramentation  this  look  intensified,  and  the 
skin  seemed  stretched  more  tightly  over  the  bones  of  his 
nose  and  cheeks.  To  him  came  the  unbidden  thought  how 
his  father  would  have  made  a  bee-line  for  those  weather- 
stained  tents;  how  he  would  have  sat  by  the  camp  fire, 
drinking  expensive  tea,  and  conversing  in  Romanes,  as 
easily  as  George  Borrow  himself. 

Robert  Guest  had  indeed  been  a  close  friend  of  George 
Borrow.  At  the  latter's  house  in  Oulton  Broad  he  had 
delighted  in  Lavengro,  and  the  Romany  Rye,  long  before 
they  were  given  to  the  world ;  and  when  his  wander-fever 
took  him  to  Australia  he  had  not  spent  a  month  in  that 
country  before  he  had  discovered  the  first  gypsy  settlers. 
There,  the  dusky  people  were  earning  their  livelihood  by 
tinkering,  and  making  sealing-wax.  They  hunted  out  the 
bees'  nests,  sold  the  honey,  and  made  beautiful  toys  from 
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the  wax.  David  had  himself  fingered  some  of  these  toys. 
They  had  stood, —  they  were  standing  —  on  the  top  of  the 
book-shelf  in  the  gun  room  at  the  old  place.  And  as 
David  thought  of  this,  he  seemed  to  see  his  father  reach- 
ing down  a  gun,  and  hear  him  say  in  his  lazy  amused 
voice  — 

"  Come,  David  lad,  take  your  '  fire-thing '  and  we'll  try 
for  a  '  ear-fellow '  or  two." 

For  the  elder  man  had  ever  delighted  in  the  figurative 
names  the  Romany  folk  give  to  animals  and  objects.  He 
would  translate  these  quite  literally,  and  so  yag-engri  was 
to  him  not  a  gun,  but  a  "fire-thing,"  caun-engro,  not  a 
hare  but  an  "  ear-fellow." 

Now  David,  remembering  how  he  had  sometimes  irked 
at  his  father's  little  jokes,  bit  his  under  lip,  and  began 
tramping  up  the  road  that  led  straight  into  the  sky. 

He  looked  little  more  than  a  boy,  and  he  was  taking 
his  trouble  like  a  boy.  Proud,  miserable,  defiant  and  shy 
all  in  a  breath.  At  Winchester  it  was  always  Guest  who 
got  found  out,  whose  fair  skin  dyed  guiltily  scarlet  even 
though  he  were  innocent.  Violently  touchy,  too  proud  to 
make  excuses,  or  offer  explanations,  at  once  he  was  up  in 
arms,  his  eyes  in  a  second  like  hot,  dark,  green-blue  stones. 
They  had  laughed  at  him  then,  masters  and  boys;  but  it 
was  not  with  laughter  that  his  name  was  associated  now. 

To  him  there  came  a  swift  vision  of  the  contemptuous 
face  of  Nicolas  Buchan,  the  Egyptologist.  And  now  he 
was  thinking  of  newspapers,  where  under  the  heading 
"Tragedy  in  the  Libyan  Desert,"  his  own  name  had  fig- 
ured so  prominently ;  of  countless  breakfast  tables,  of  clubs, 
of  dinners,  where  his  name  again  had  been  on  every  tongue. 
Publicity  in  itself  to  such  a  shy,  reserved  nature,  was  like 
cracking  and  picking  off  the  shell  of  a  snail;  but  when  it 
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was  with  horror  and  contumely  he  was  regarded,  was  it 
not  worse  than  death? 

After,  had  followed  the  fatal  gun  accident,  and  the  in- 
quest on  his  father. 

"  Death  by  misadventure  "  had  been  the  verdict.  De- 
fiantly David  repeated  that  verdict  now;  but  the  whisper- 
ing of  the  wind  in  the  dried  bracken  and  heather  seemed 
the  whispering  of  a  thousand  thousand  contemptuous  Eng- 
lishmen ;  and  loudest  of  all  was  the  whispering  of  Nicolas 
Buchan,  the  Egyptologist. 

"  Accident  ?  Depend  on  it  the  poor  old  man  did  it  on 
purpose.  He  could  never  hold  up  his  head  after  that  dis- 
grace." 

David  plodded  on,  his  head  bent,  gritting  his  teeth. 

"  He  might  have  slipped.  He  might.,,  The  words  were 
twisted  and  wrenched  out  of  his  brain  for  the  hundredth 
time.  His  nostrils  became  pinched,  his  eyes  hotter  and 
darker  than  ever. 

A  little  troupe  of  Exmoor  foals  and  their  dams,  whose 
bramble-decorated  tails  were  brushing  their  fetlocks,  trailed 
across  the  road,  and  climbed  the  turfy  bank  with  exag- 
gerated action,  and  dipping  heads.  The  last  pony,  a 
shaggy  dark  brown,  paused  a  moment  on  the  ridge,  sil- 
houetted against  the  misty  turquoise  sky,  his  woolly  ears 
switched  forward  till  their  tips  almost  touched.  He  tossed 
his  proud  little  head,  and  whinnied  shrilly  across  the  moor. 
The  rays  of  the  declining  sun  shone  full  on  his  tan-col- 
oured stomach  and  square  nose,  till  both  glowed  orange- 
colour  in  rich  contrast  to  the  velvety  black-brown  sides. 
He  whinnied  loudly  again ;  the  breeze  was  lifting  his  rough 
mane,  his  eye  gleamed  through  his  forelock,  his  extended 
nostrils  seemed  like  quivering  pits  of  blood.  Then  the  lit- 
tle animal  plunged  down  into  the  heather,  and  moved  away 
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after  the  mares  and  the  foals,  his  head  swaying,  his  tail 
banging  his  shaggy  fetlocks  at  every  step. 

The  incident,  tiny  as  it  was,  had  shattered  the  terrible 
rigidity  of  David's  thoughts.  The  pony's  whinny  shiv- 
ered down  his  spine,  and  called  him  from  the  blinding  blue 
sky  of  Egypt,  the  tigerish  desert,  flies,  dark  sultry  tombs, 
camels  and  palm  trees,  to  this  country,  almost  as  wild  in 
its  different,  sweeter  way,  as  a  deer  is  as  wild  as  a  panther. 
Strange  events  might  take  one  unprepared  on  this  waste 
of  heather,  furze  and  bracken  lying  now  flushed  rosy-gold 
in  sunset  light  with  here  and  there  the  trunk  of  a  holly 
glistening  silverly,  the  vanishing  white  bobs  of  rabbits  all 
around,  the  melancholy  cry  of  a  curlew  overhead ;  but  they 
would  be  delicate,  wayward,  if  sad  happenings ;  not  the  ter- 
rific tragedies  which  David  must  for  ever  associate  with  the 
desert. 

Some  such  thoughts  drifted  through  his  brain;  and  as 
he  approached  a  cross-road  where  the  white  sign-post  flung 
its  violet  shadow,  he  became  aware  of  a  gypsy  girl  seated 
motionless  beneath,  her  elbows  on  her  knees,  her  face  hid- 
den in  her  hands. 

In  the  evening  light,  the  red  and  orange  handkerchiefs 
bound  round  her  head,  the  russet  dress  itself,  were  scarcely 
distinguishable  against  the  bright  tones  of  furze  and 
bracken  behind.  But  for  the  girl's  shadow,  sharp  and 
still  as  that  of  the  sign-post  on  the  road,  David  might 
not  have  seen  her  for  moments  longer.  Then  in  the  clear 
silences  he  heard  these  words,  torn,  as  it  were,  from  a  tor- 
tured mind  — 

"Tugnis  amande!  Oh  miro  dearie  Dado.  Tugnis 
amande/9 

There  was  somehow  something  strange  and  arresting 
about  the  words;  something  in  the  tortured  voice  that 
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made  David  think  of  things  dragged  up  bleeding  by  the 
roots.  His  steps  must  have  been  audible  on  the  hard  road 
which  was  now  slowly  warming  to  the  tints  of  old  ivory, 
but  they  failed  to  reach  the  depths  in  which  this  young 
Romany  girl  was  plunged.  She  sat  there  in  a  dreadful 
immovability.  Her  silver-ringed  hands  still  covered  her 
face,  her  piteous  voice  wailed  and  moaned  — 

"Oh  miro  dearie  Dado,  tugnis  atnande  —  Oh  my  dear 
God,  I  am  sad !  " 

David  hesitated  a  moment,  staring  at  the  little  dark 
hands  with  their  broad  silver  rings,  the  two  tight  black 
braids  of  hair,  one  hanging  over  each  shoulder,  and  hiding 
itself  like  a  snake  in  the  gypsy's  lap.  Clearly  the  young 
Romany  was  in  grievous  trouble.  The  knowledge  stirred 
in  David  a  kind  of  excitement.  His  heart  felt  cold  and 
hard.  That  others  should  suffer  as  well  as  he  appealed 
to  his  sense  of  justice.  He  stood  there  staring,  curious, 
yet  aloof.  The  girl's  wrists,  smooth  as  brown  satin,  were 
startlingly  thin,  the  sleek  purple-black  hair  made  a  sharp 
curve  round  her  little  ear,  where  a  double  copper  ring 
glistened.  A  dozen  reasons  for  her  trouble  swiftly  pre- 
sented themselves.  Days  after  he  was  to  learn  that  his 
wildest  guesses  fell  far  short  of  the  truth. 

"Oh  miro  dearie  Dado — " 

Suddenly,  without  warning,  the  broken  words  were  tug- 
ging unbearably  at  his  heart-strings. 

"  What's  the  trouble  ? "  and  he  touched  her  on  the 
shoulder  with  an  awkward  and  spontaneous  gesture. 

She  lifted  her  head,  and  stared  at  him  in  dazed  fashion, 
and  David  could  almost  see  her  spirit  slowly  and  pain- 
fully travelling  back  to  the  present.  There  was  no  trace  of 
tears  on  her  brown  cheeks.  David  found  this  a  strangely 
appealing  face,  weariful  and  sad,  refined  almost  past  the 
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pouit  of  beauty,  by  some  anguish  of  spirit.  Something  in 
the  strained  look  of  the  almond-shaped  eyes,  something 
about  her  receding  brow,  high  cheek-bones,  and  delicate 
mouth  touched  the  young  fellow's  imagination  most  poign- 
antly. He  could  see  the  unsleeping  mind  of  this  gypsy 
girl  looking  out  of  her  eyes,  as  one  sees  a  caged  wild  ani- 
mal gaze,  and  ever  gaze  through  its  bars. 

"  I  only  — "  he  began,  and  then  paused.  Some  instinct 
had  prompted  him  to  look  past  Sanpriel.  Rising  as 
stealthily  out  of  the  heather  as  two  snakes,  were  the  head 
and  shoulders  of  a  gypsy  lad,  and  his  white  greyhound. 
The  bitch  growled  warningly;  the  gypsy's  fingers  clutched 
dark  and  lean  on  her  swiftly  rising  hackles.  Instantly 
the  conviction  came  that  these  two,  man  and  dog,  were 
guarding  the  girl,  would  always  guard  her  as  long  as 
breath  was  in  their  lungs,  blood  coursing  in  their  veins, 
sight  in  their  eyes. 

Gilderoy  Beshaley  was  scowling.  He  showed  his  teeth 
like  his  dog.  That  anyone  could  look  upon  Sanpriel,  and 
remain  unmoved  was  incredible  to  him.  That  a  dirty 
Gorgio  should,  thinking  her  alone,  touch  and  speak  to  her, 
heated  his  hot  blood  hotter  still. 

"  There's  a  deadly  sight  o'  Gorgios  on  the  moor  nowa- 
days," he  muttered  insultingly. 

The  girl  turned  her  head  very  quickly.  It  was  small, 
flat,  and  sleek  like  a  snake.  "  Mek  the  Piro  Mengro  Rye. 
He  means  no  dosch.  (Leave  the  'Walker  Gentleman.' 
He  means  no  evil,)  "  she  said  in  the  sing-song  whine  of 
her  race. 

Strange  as  it  might  seem,  Sanpriel  had  ever  the  power  to 
soothe  him.  Now  he  sank  back  muttering,  "  Sove,  tuley" 
to  the  lurcher,  and  with  his  hand  on  her  nobbly  spine 
forced  her  to  obey. 
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But  David  Had  read  the  first  suspicion  in  that  dark- 
skinned  handsome  face.  A  profound  distrust  of  life  was 
nowadays  for  ever  his.  He  felt  an  urgent  desire  to  punish. 
Against  his  better  judgment  he  had  meant  to  be  kind.  And 
now  to  be  suspected  by  a  gypsy  who  could  not  be  more  than 
seventeen,  or  eighteen  at  most!  He  must  assert  himself, 
or  for  ever  be  the  slain,  not  the  slayer  in  the  battle  of  life. 
He  had  caught  brief  sight  of  a  poached  hare,  the  "  ear-fel- 
low "  of  his  dead  father.  Long  forgotten  Romany  words 
presented  themselves  like  weapons  thrust  ready  in  his  hand. 

"  Who  gave  you  that  rinkeny  caun-engro,  I  should  like 
to  know  ?  "  he  sneered,  and  without  pausing  to  see  the  effect 
of  his  words  he  strode  on  up  the  road,  his  heart  triumphant, 
but  full  of  bleakness. 

Sanpriel  was  trembling  all  over,  like  a  fox-terrier.  She 
saw  the  hare  for  the  first  time. 

"  Oh,  Gilderoy,  you  let  the  bitch  git  a  '  ear-fellow '  agin. 
I  knows  as  how  you  will  be  sent  acrosst  the  water,  same  as 
the  man  of  Paradise  Caumlo  wur  fur  sheep  stealin'.  Oh, 
Gilderoy  —  think  o'  poor  Sanpriel  — " 

Gilderoy,  colouring,  plucking  sprigs  of  brittle  dead 
heather,  and  scrunching  them  up  in  his  fingers,  began  talk- 
ing rapidly  in  the  queer  pecking  language  of  his  people. 
Who  was  this  Gorgio,  who  if  he  did  not  know  Romany, 
could  at  least  speak  the  "  broken  "  tongue.  So  he  blustered 
on  to  distract  Sanpriel's  attention  from  the  hare. 

Extraordinarily  handsome  was  Gilderoy  Beshaley,  with 
wild  eyes  that  saw  little  nearer  than  the  horizon,  and  a  tiny 
moustache  that  lay  like  two  silky  eyebrows  on  his  upper 
lip.  He  was  seventeen,  and  rather  short,  as  most  gypsies, 
but  wiry  and  neat-limbed,  with  slender  wrists,  and  nervous 
hands  whose  nails  were  clean.  As  he  squatted  there  ges- 
ticulating, the  setting  sun  shone  full  on  his  hawk-like  f ea- 
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tures,  on  the  enamelled  whites  of  his  eyes,  on  the  double 
ear-rings  in  his  fine,  animal-like  ears.  A  spotted  yellow 
handkerchief  was  knotted  round  his  throat.  Talking  of 
Sacki  Caumlo  who  had  been  transported  for  sheep  stealing, 
talking  of  this  stranger  who  had  the  "  road-language/'  yet 
Gilderoy  was  gazing  at  Sanpriel  all  the  while,  with  almost 
worship  in  his  eyes.  Small  wonder  Cinnerella  Purrun  and 
others  envied  Sanpriel  Gry. 

Sanpriel  said  little,  listening  in  a  wistful  silence.  Gil- 
deroy was  the  best  of  men.  But  he  did  wicked  things. 
Everything  was  very  hard  to  understand.  She  got  up. 
But  for  the  cloudy  fires  still  smouldering  in  her  eyes,  it  was 
hard  to  connect  her  with  the  stricken  creature  who  had 
wailed  so  short  a  time  before — "Oh,  miro  dearie  Dado. 
Tugnis  amande.    Oh,  my  dear  God.     Woe  is  me ! " 

She  nodded  to  the  boy,  and  moved  away  down  the 
road  with  the  long  elastic  stride  of  a  blood  filly. 

"  Warda  tu  coccorus  tniri  tawnie  chiricli"  he  called  ten- 
derly after  her. 

Sanpriel  suddenly  smiled  back  at  him  over  her  shoulder. 
"Take  care  of  yourself,  my  tiny  hen-bird/'  was  what  her 
boy  lover  had  said  to  her.  She  found  the  words  wonder- 
fully sweet 

Gilderoy  waited.  The  sun  had  set,  but  the  moors  still 
glowed  fierce  and  rusty  in  the  after-glow.  Far  below  in 
the  wooded  valleys,  swathes  of  cold,  dank  white  mist  were 
marking  the  course  of  the  river,  and  hanging  over  every 
marshy  bit  of  field.  Up  here  everything  was  very  still. 
Gilderoy's  breath  was  visible.  The  white  lurcher  loomed 
faint  lavender  colour.  She  had  been  nabbing  playfully  at 
her  master's  wrist,  but  now  couched  shiveringly  down  in  the 
clammy  heather,  and  with  half-closed  eyes  commenced  lick- 
ing her  fragile  fore-paws. 
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Sanpriel  was  out  of  sight.  On  the  still  mountain  air 
came  the  welcoming  bark  of  a  dog.  Gilderoy  pictured  Bee- 
bee,  the  scrubby  black  mongrel  with  the  topaz  eyes,  squirm- 
ing and  wriggling  round  Sanpriel's  feet.  And  then  Para- 
dise Caumlo,  that  handsome,  yet  haggard  and  smitten-look- 
ing woman  would  come  out  of  her  tent,  and  begin  to  nag 
at  her  niece  as  she  always  did;  as  she  had  nagged  at  the 
Sacld  she  adored,  before  he  had  been  transported.  And 
Sanpriel  would  visibly  droop.  For  is  there  not  something 
that  saps  at  life  itself  in  a  nagging  woman ;  in  a  perpetual 
atmosphere  of  fault-finding?  Paradise  Caumlo  swept 
through  her  days  in  an  angry  irritable  cloud,  that  not  only 
spoilt  her  own  life,  but  those  about  her.  Gilderoy  scowled 
as  he  thought  of  it. 

"  The  jade,"  he  muttered,  getting  up  easily. 

With  Bavol-engro  at  his  heels,  her  taper  tail  curving  be- 
tween her  hocks,  the  gypsy  set  out  to  overtake  David  Guest. 

Sanpriel  would  doubtless  have  stopped  him  begging  from 
the  Gorgio,  but  Sanpriel  was  bending  over  the  camp  fire  by 
now,  and  strong  though  Gilderoy's  love  might  be,  yet  the  in- 
stincts of  his  race  were  stronger.  Besides  the  Gorgio  had 
used  "  road  language."  How  was  that?  Gilderoy  Beshaley 
had  spoken  once  with  Lavengro  the  Romany  Rye,  but  this 
young  fellow  with  the  angry  eyes  was  scarcely  older  than 
himself. 

The  gypsy  walked  swiftly  on.  The  square  headed  nails, 
four  in  a  row,  of  his  light  gypsy  shoes  were  imprinted 
sharply  in  the  dust.  Moment  by  moment  the  moors  became 
more  shadowy,  Bavol-engro  more  ghostly;  and  the  eastern 
sky  deepened  to  an  ardent  sapphire  blue,  in  anticipation  of 
its  golden  bride  the  moon.  A  chilly  little  breeze  stirred, 
and  died.  Gilderoy,  breathing  in  the  cold  moisture  of  the 
air,  welcomed  the  pricking  stars  over  his  head,  and  thought 
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of  Sanpriel  just  because  he  unconsciously  associated  her 
with  all  sweet  things :  with  moving  airs,  the  slant  of  sun- 
shine, the  warmth  and  scent  of  the  camp-fire,  the  limpid 
bubbling  of  some  peaty  spring,  the  sound  of  horses'  and 
donkeys'  feet  travelling  on  the  open  road ! 
Softly  he  began  to  sing  a  little  Romany  love-song. 

"  Pawnie  birks 
My  tnen-engri  shall  be 
Yackos  my  dudes  — * 

Suddenly  he  paused.  Bavol-engro  gave  a  low  warning 
growl.  An  immense  daffodil-coloured  moon  was  slowly 
swimming  into  sight.  Just  ahead,  the  gypsy  could  distin- 
guish a  dark,  struggling  object.  It  was  too  large  for  a  pony, 
not  large  enough  for  a  strayed  bullock.  He  could  hear  the 
soft  scrabble  of  hoofs  on  the  road.  Now  Bavol-engro  was 
levelling  her  long  thin  head,  growling,  shivering  from  head 
to  foot,  and  pressing  eagerly  against  his  knee  in  her  anxiety 
to  be  gone.  A  muttered  word,  and  she  shot  silently  ahead. 
Then  Gilderoy  saw  jettily  swept  across  that  golden  moon 
the  antlers  of  a  stag,  as  with  one  mighty  bound  the  animal 
topped  the  bank,  and  crashed  away  through  the  heather, 
Bavol-engro  at  his  heels. 

And  David  Guest  was  lying  there  in  the  road,  a  black, 
cross-shaped  object,  very  still. 

For  nights  past  the  gypsies  had  heard  the  stags  bellowing 
all  around.  Little  Anselo  Beshaley  had  awakened,  and  lift- 
ing the  koppa  of  the  tent  had  peered  out  into  the  misty 
moonlight,  his  black  eyes  round  with  awe  at  the  eerie  sound. 

♦White  breasts 
My  pillow  shall  be 
Eyes,  my  moons  —  " 
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And  Reyna,  his  mother,  rousing  with  the  chilly  breath  of 
night,  had  drowsily  explained  to  the  little  one,  it  was  only 
a  stag  challenging  another  to  the  fight.  But  it  was  Gil- 
deroy  the  following  morning  who  described  to  his  little 
great-nephew  the  timid  hinds  clustering  round  the  stags. 
Gilderoy  had  on  former  occasions  told  the  child  wonder- 
ful tales  about  these  wild  red  deer.  How  a  stag 
would  make  his  way  through  a  turnip  field,  conde- 
scending to  take  only  a  single  bite  from  each  turnip  he 
flung  over  his  head,  though  a  hind  would  take  as  many  as 
three  bites  from  each  turnip  that  she  spoiled ;  how  a  hunted 
stag  would  make  for  where  hinds  lay  hidden,  and  driving 
them  up  before  the  hounds,  would  himself  lie  down  in 
safety;  and  how  at  this  season  of  the  year  when  he  was 
fierce  and  gaunt,  he  had  been  known  to  attack  man  himself. 

Now  Gilderoy,  stooping  over  that  figure  lying  face 
downwards  on  the  road,  was  thinking  of  the  mighty  power 
hidden  in  the  muscles  of  the  stag's  neck  and  chest.  He 
himself  had  seen  a  stag  at  the  end  of  a  long  run  hurl  two 
men  yards  away,  when  to  administer  the  coup  de  grace 
they  had  inadvertently  caught  his  antlers  in  a  wrong  posi- 
tion. 

Quickly  Gilderoy  turned  the  stranger  over.  He  wast 
probably  stunned  by  some  such  fate.  Then  the  gypsy's 
fingers  slid  into  something  sticky  and  warm.  Guessing 
that  a  lightning  thrust  from  those  horns  had  reached  their 
mark,  he  felt  for  the  other's  heart. 

It  was  beating  feebly. 

The  moon  was  sending  long,  trembling  golden  shafts 
across  the  moor.  David's  features  gleamed  like  ivory,  as 
cold,  as  hard,  as  polished.  But  Gilderoy  did  not  notice. 
He  was  very  carefully  and  deliberately  running  his  fingers 
through  the  pockets  of  the  unconscious  man. 
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Stealing,  and  from  one  who  could  not  help  himself. 
But  that  was  of  no  account.  Had  not  one  of  their  women 
centuries  before  stolen  a  nail  as  it  was  being  forged  for 
the  Cross,  so  for  ever  Duvel  or  God  counted  stealing  no 
sin  for  the  Romany  people  ?  Sanpriel  said  this  was  not 
true ;  but  then  poor  Sanpriel  had  fits,  and  Paradise  Caumlo 
had  often  threatened  her  with  Divou-ker,  or  "  mad-house  " 
as  the  Gorgios  called  it,  till  Gilderoy  grew  old  enough  to 
interfere. 

"  Balansers,  posh  balansers,  posh  commas, "  he  muttered, 
turning  over  a  little  heap  of  gold,  and  silver,  in  the  moonlit 
palm  of  his  hand. 

And  then  the  face  of  Sanpriel  rose  before  him,  Sanpriel 
with  the  wistful  eyes,  small  mouth  and  tiny  slits  of  nos- 
trils. There  was  something  delicate,  and  pointed  about 
Sanpriel  that  probed  through  the  heart's  indifference,  and 
left  even  this  untutored  gypsy  lad  full  of  unsatisfied  want. 

Muttering  "  May  the  devil  break  his  neck,"  he  replaced 
the  money  half  angrily.  A  better  plan  had  occurred  to 
him.  It  would  please  Sanpriel,  and  it  might  prove  more 
lucrative.  So  the  gypsy  tried  to  excuse  his  weakness  to 
himself. 

Stooping,  he  lifted  thtGorgio  carefully  enough;  stag- 
gered up  the  bank,  and  laid  the  unconscious  man  down 
in  the  heather.  This  was  already  clammy  with  dew. 
Then  Gilderoy  stood  up,  a  black  figure  against  the  velvet 
sky,  his  heroically  beautiful  features  just  outlined  with 
dusty  gold,  his  shadow  lying  broken  on  the  heather.  Once 
he  whistled,  loudly,  clearly,  and  very  long. 

Bavol-engro  came  slipping  over  the  moor,  rustling 
through  crisp  bracken,  leaping  frantically  aside  from 
patches  of  gorse.  The  lurcher's  tongue  was  protruding 
far.     Her  quick  panting  was  the  only  sound  in  the  moon- 
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light.  It  seemed  as  though  the  sobbing,  hurrying  breaths 
must  shatter  such  a  fragile  body.  She  flung  herself  down, 
with  half  closed  eyes,  and  a  ceaselessly  quivering  tongue. 

"  Stay  there,  bitch " ;  and  after  fondling  the  lurcher's 
head  a  moment,  Gilderoy  Beshaley  set  out  for  the  camp. 

Perhaps  twenty  minutes  later,  David  opened  his  eyes. 
Overhead  was  misty  greenish  sky  in  which  the  stars  burned 
so  dimly  one  could  scarce  distinguish  the  constellations. 

David  had  a  racking  pain  in  his  head.  Something  was 
tickling  his  ear.  He  was  very  wet  and  cold.  Dimly  he 
told  himself  he  was  in  a  rough  sea,  whose  waves  were 
oddly  rigid.  But  why  at  night?  He  must  get  out 
Hastily  he  took  a  stroke.  His  arms  plunged  backwards 
into  wet  heather,  and  scratchy  dead  bracken.  Half  a 
hundred  icy  little  drops  shivered  down  his  wrists,  and  a 
lean,  gleaming,  green-white  creature  rose  silently  like  a 
sea-serpent  beside  him. 

David  stared.     He  was  not  bathing. 

Bavol-engro  placed  a  drenched  paw  on  his  chest,  and 
licked  his  face.  The  touch  felt  warm  and  comforting. 
David  tried  to  rise;  but  now  the  lurcher's  black  lips 
wrinkled  back,  baring  her  teeth.  There  was  a  sickle  of 
white  in  her  eye,  her  indrawn  snarl  and  the  subsequent 
subterranean  growls  penetrated  even  David's  semi-con- 
sciousness. He  had  the  sense  to  lie  still,  puzzling.  Some- 
where he  had  already  seen  that  narrow  flat  head  with  the 
punishing  jaws. 

"  Bavol-engro,"  said  he  stupidly,  and  then  his  lips  formed 
for  the  B  slipped  on  to  the  familiar  Buchan,  Nicolas 
Buchan,  the  man  he  hated  with  all  his  soul.  "Not 
Buchan,  Bavol,  Bavol-engro,"  he  insisted,  scarcely  know- 
ing what  he  said;  conscious  a  sprig  of  heather  was 
tickling  his  ear,  not  conscious  enough  to  turn  his  head. 
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The  lurcher  was  licking  again,  pleased  no  doubt  at  the 
taste  of  salt  on  her  tongue.  She  was  working  noisily, 
and  methodically  now  with  outstretched  legs.  Wearily, 
stupidly,  David  teased  his  memory  with  the  word  Bavol- 
engro.  "  Engro  ? "  What  had  George  Borrow  and  his 
father  said  about  engro.  "A  masculine  addition,  signi- 
fying fellow  or  thing  and  used  to  make  figurative  names, 
such  as  Rukomengro,  a  tree-fellow,  or  squirrel,  Pov- 
engro,  an  earth-thing,  or  potato,  Bavol-engro,  wind-fel- 
low, or  ghost." 

In  an  instant  David  remembered  the  moor  glowing  in 
the  sunset  light,  the  rosy  sign-post,  the  two  young  gypsies, 
and  this  greyhound  who  was  indeed  so  like  a  ghost,  beside 
them. 

It  seemed  as  though  the  effort  of  memory  were  too 
much.  It  was  bitterly  cold.  He  did  not  care.  The  sound 
of  the  dog  licking  rasped  his  nerves. 

"  Don't! "  he  exclaimed  almost  pettishly. 

Billows  of  dank  cold  mist  were  alternately  receding  and 
advancing.  He  strove  to  strengthen  his  hold  by  the  faint 
stars  overhead.  They  were  blurring.  He  swallowed,  and 
dutched  at  the  heather.  He  was  sliding,  slipping,  falling 
incredibly  fast  into  blackness  — 

And  then  Gilderoy  the  gypsy  was  bending  over  him, 
peering  into  his  face,  holding  something  to  his  mouth, 
something  that  pressed  unyielding  on  his  front  teeth. 

"  Take  a  dear  little  drop  of  fire-water,  Rye,"  whined 
the  gypsy. 

David  had  no  recollection  of  the  great  stag  that  had 
loomed  so  suddenly  out  of  the  twilight.  He  was  under 
the  impression  the  gypsy  had  knocked  him  down,  from 
behind,  to  rob  him.  Coughing  with  the  strong  spirit,  he 
said  so,  as  scornfully  as  he  could. 
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In  the  moonlight  the  other's  cheek  darkened. 

"  I  should  be  disdainful  of  doin*  sich  a  thing,"  he  re- 
turned with  all  the  offended  dignity  of  one  who  has  nar- 
rowly escaped  doing  what  he  denies.  "  We  has  a  Romany 
proverb, . '  You  has  doster  colas  in  your  shurro  besides 
juvales  Rye/  an'  that  signify,  as  doubtless  you  know, 
'  Many  things  other  than  lice  in  your  head/  " 

A  donkey  cart  was  waiting  in  the  pale  road.  The  don- 
key, Nicodemus,  had  moved  to  one  side,  and  was  noisily 
tearing  at  the  turfy  bank.  Bracken  dry  and  warm  lay 
deep  in  the  bottom  of  the  cart.  David  found  himself 
being  lifted  in.  His  senses  were  swimming.  A  blanket 
was  thrown  over  him;  and  now  he  was  jolting,  rattling 
unbearably,  interminably  under  the  stars. 

"  Pawnie  birks 
My  men-engri  shall  be, 
Yackos  my  dudes 
Like  ruppeny  shine. 
Atch  miry  chi 
Ma  jal  away  —  " 

sang  Gilderoy  over  the  light  tapping  sound  of  the  donkey's 
hoofs. 

He  was  driving  Nicodemus  with  a  loose  rein,  looking 
contentedly  about  him  at  the  motionless  thorn  trees,  the 
moors  stretching  like  rough  grey  seas  on  either  side  of  the 
white  road,  and  here  and  there  the  misty  moving  forms  of 
Exmoor  ponies,  and  their  foals.  The  night  was  breath- 
lessly still,  but  now  and  again  an  owl  in  the  valley  wailed. 
Gilderoy  was  taking  the  injured  Gorgio  to  Sanpriel  just 
as  he  would  bring  her  a  cap-ful  of  button  mushrooms, 

1  From  "  Romano-lavo-lil." 
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a  rabbit,  or  an  apple  or  two.  Somehow  he  knew  San- 
priel  would  rather  eat  dry  bread  than  the  daintiest  of 
stolen  food,  yet  in  a  puzzled  kind  of  way  he  continued  to 
bring  her  his  offerings. 

So  one  sees  a  child  trustfully  bringing  flowers  plucked 
by  the  head,  or  offer  its  half-sucked  sweets  over  and  over 
again. 


II 


SANPRIEL 

Sixty  years  ago  few  of  the  English  gypsy  race  owned 
caravans.  They  moved  from  place  to  place  in  light  creaky 
carts  in  which  were  piled  straw  or  bracken  for  bedding, 
tied  up  in  bundles ;  perhaps  a  scrap  of  carpet  and  a  feather 
mattress,  the  Kekauviskey  saster,  the  kettle,  kettle  prop 
and  boiler,  the  bucket  or  two  for  each  tent,  koppas  or 
blankets,  and  probably  on  top  of  his  crazy  pile  a  cock  and  a 
few  hens,  and  some  black-eyed,  laughing  talvno  yeks  too 
young  to  travel  on  foot. 

The  tent  sticks,  and  the  coarse  brown  blankets  which 
were  used  to  cover  the  sticks,  were  fastened  to  donkeys. 
In  addition  each  donkey  had  a  covered  panier  on  either 
side  of  him,  rattling  with  pots,  pans,  trenchers,  horn 
spoons,  and  so  on. 

So  these  dark-skinned,  tent-dwellers  older  than  the  pyra- 
mids, moved  from  spot  to  spot  under  the  changeful  sky, 
accompanied  by  their  gaunt  goats,  their  lurchers  and  ter- 
riers, and  perhaps  a  loose  foal  or  two  alternately  loitering, 
or  whisking  along  after  their  mothers  in  the  shafts. 

A  favourite  camping  place  for  gypsies  was  that  seen  by 
David.  It  was  not  only  that  the  tall  young  ground  beeches 
shooting  up  from  the  top  of  the  old  wall  gave  admirable 
shelter,  that  a  never  failing  peat  stream,  alive  with  little 
dark-nosed  trout,  bubbled  near  at  hand,  that  the  loneli- 
ness of  the  scattered  farm-houses  made  the  farm  servants 
as  well  as  their  mistresses  eager  to  have  their  fortunes 

told,  or  to  buy  the  skewers,  rope,  clothes-pegs  and  so  on 
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brought  round  by  the  men ;  but  there  was  another  reason. 
A  gate  divided  the  moorland  road  from  that  climbing  up 
from  the  wooded  valley.  This  gate  was  kept  hitched,  to 
prevent  the  Exmoor  ponies  and  sheep  from  straying  off 
the  moor.  At  the  first  sound  of  wheels  or  horses'  feet 
there  was  always  a  wild  scamper  of  gypsy  brats  to  the 
gate.  In  an  instant  it  was  dragged  open  by  some, 
clambered  on  to  by  others.  And  scarcely  had  the  farmer, 
or  the  hunting  folk  time  to  get  their  horses'  tails  through, 
before  the  gate  had  swung  again,  and  the  children  were 
screaming,  and  fighting  in  the  dust  for  those  pennies, 
flung  more  for  jettily  bright  eyes,  and  wild  brown  little 
faces,  than  for  their  service.  For  a  pure  bred  Romany 
Chd  or  Chi  is  a  very  lovely  little  animal  to  look  upon. 

Just  now,  pitched  near  the  deeply-sunk,  meandering 
stream,  and  the  ride  of  springy  turf  which  followed  the 
old  walled  hedge,  there  were  fifteen  or  sixteen  tents.  Besh- 
aleys,  Purruns,  and  Caumlos,  or  Stanleys,  Lees  and  Lovels 
as  we  should  call  them  in  English,  were  here.  The  tents, 
large  and  small,  were  pitched  in  single  file.  Some,  how- 
ever, were  facing  each  other,  with  a  charcoal  brazier  in 
the  connecting  balk  or  fore-tent.  The  largest  tent  was 
twenty  feet  by  twelve,  and  ten  feet  high.  It  had  origin- 
ally cost  twenty  pounds,  and  it  sheltered  no  fewer  than 
eleven  people.  Culvato  Beshaley,  and  his  wife,  their  five 
children,  Syeira  and  Orlanda,  and  old  Ercilla  Beshaley. 
Ercilla  was  a  hundred  and  eight  years  old.  She  was  bent 
almost  double.  She  had  no  teeth,  and  could  scarcely  see. 
Three  of  her  fingers  she  had  lost  by  frost-bite.  She 
travelled  on  a  white  ass,  and  was  for  ever  sucking  a  black 
cutty  between  her  gums. 

Gilderoy  Beshaley  was  this  old  gypsy  woman's  great- 
great-great-grandson.     Romanies  have  always  a  love  of 
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family,  and  Gilderoy  was  not  a  little  proud  of  Ercilla, 
who  with  her  white  ass  was  such  a  well-known  figure  at 
the  fairs,  and  race-meetings.  In  addition,  Ercilla  had 
money  to  leave  —  old  spade  guineas  that  had  had  no 
other  fingering  but  her  own,  for  so  many  years. 

Gilderoy's  tent  was  pitched  next  the  large  one,  where 
the  old  woman  slept.  This  tent  of  his  was  but  a  humble 
affair,  yet  till  his  elder  brother  had  died,  they  both  had 
shared  it.  It  was  barely  four  feet  high,  and  barely  six 
feet  long.  It  boasted  two  buckets  and  a  strip  of  gaudy 
carpet,  which  was  almost  entirely  covered  by  the  bed.  The 
bed  was  a  kind  of  divan  made  of  dried  bracken  and 
heather,  covered  by  the  skin  of  a  dog,  and  the  brown  blan- 
kets gypsies  call  koppas. 

"  But  a  tawno  tan"  Gilderoy  had  once  whispered,  his 
mouth  close  to  Sanpriel's  ear,  "  but  a  chiricleskey  tan  large 
dosta  for  miry  dearie  tawnie  chirich.    Avali" 

("  Only  a  tiny  tent,  but  a  big  enough  cage  for  my  tiny 
sweet  hen-bird.     Yes,  it  is!  ") 

And  Sanpriel's  sad  face  had  lightened,  and  brightened 
into  beauty,  just  as  a  shadowed  landscape  blossoms  into 
brightness  when  the  sun  slips  himself  free  from  a  cloud. 
She  clung  to  Gilderoy,  the  only  thing  secure  in  her  life  of 
perplexities.  Sanpriel  might  be  strange;  she  was  never 
cold. 

But  for  the  last  fortnight  the  sick  Gorgio  had  had  Gil- 
deroy tent,  and  Gilderoy  had  slept  elsewhere. 

"  Always  you  was  as  cunning  as  a  bushel  o'  monkeys," 
had  sneered  Paradise  Caumlo,  the  hard-featured  woman 
with  the  multitudinous  braids  of  black  hair,  and  the  heavy 
pointed  gold  earrings  that  dragged  her  lobes  out  of  shape. 
"  Sanpriel  thinks  you  give  up  your  tent  fur  my  dear  God's 
sake ! "     Her  voice  was  indescribably  bitter. 
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Gilderoy  laughed  lazily  as  he  dipped  his  bucket  into  the 
transparent  brown  water  of  the  peat  stream.  This  young 
gypsy,  though  his  eyes  were  so  full  of  intelligence,  never 
thought  in  line,  as  it  were,  but  only  in  colour.  Some  in- 
stinct told  him  to  give  up  his  tent,  and  treat  the  Gorgxo 
well,  and  he  obeyed  it.  Whether  he  had  done  so  eventu- 
ally to  get  more  out  of  one  who  appeared  to  be  rich,  or 
because  Sanpriel  urged  him  with  words  from  the  Bible, 
or  what  she  called,  " Miduveleskoe-lil"  he  did  not  bother 
his  head. 

Paradise  Caumlo  and  her  niece  were  nursing  the  sick 
Gorgio.  Paradise  did  everything,  even  what  she  most 
disliked,  passionately  and  thoroughly.  The  stag's  pointed 
horn  had  ripped  deep  and  long,  and  David  had  had  much 
fever.  There  had  been  days  when,  with  a  scarlet  patch  on 
either  cheek-bone,  with  whitening  knuckles  and  dishevelled 
head,  he  had  sat  up,  staring  with  an  awful  fixity  into  the 
corner  of  the  tiny  oblong  tent.  Sanpriel  and  Paradise  saw 
nothing  but  the  tent  sticks,  and  the  rough  brown  blankets 
skewered  thereon.  But  David  with  the  staring  clearness 
of  delirium  saw  the  handsome  upright  figure  of  Nicolas 
Buchan,  his  thick  iron-grey  hair,  the  pitiless  contempt, 
cold  as  bright  steel,  in  his  look. 

"  Curse  you ! "  David  shouted  aloud,  shuddering,  and 
trembling  from  head  to  foot,  his  eyes  blazing  dark  in  his 
haggard  face. 

"  He  wanders.  Lift  the  koppa,  and  let  the  sweet  air 
take  him,"  the  elder  woman  would  say  in  a  matter-of-fact 
fashion,  and  Sanpriel,  lifting  the  flap  of  the  tent,  would 
pray  to  her  "  dear  God  Jesus  "  for  the  soul  of  the  no/Ho 
Gorgio,  or  the  sick  Gentile. 

It  was  a  raw,  dismal  morning.  It  had  been  raining  all 
night,  and  now  a  sky  the  colour  of  dirty  ice,  hung  still 
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low  over  the  moor.  The  bracken  was  sodden  into  muddy- 
claret  colour,  the  bright  turf  dimmed  into  grey,  and  every 
motionless  spire  of  dead  heather  was  gemmed  with  drops. 
There  was  a  vacant  soundlessness  about  everything,  punc- 
tuated every  few  seconds  by  a  loud  drip  on  the  tent  from 
the  beech  hedge  above,  whose  branches  with  their  dead 
rusty  leaves,  their  pointed  buds  shot  up  motionless  into 
the  mist. 

David  Guest  rolled  over  on  his  stomach.  Reaching,  he 
lifted  the  koppa  and  peered  out  into  a  raw  misty  world, 
where  Exmoor  ponies  loomed  like  spectres,  and  the  coats 
of  the  nearer,  hobbled  horses  and  donkeys  were  rough  and 
dull  with  cold  moisture. 

In  the  twilight  of  the  tent-opening,  one  could  see  how 
pale  and  gaunt  the  fever  had  left  him.  A  lock  of  dusty- 
fair  hair  was  falling  into  both  his  eyes,  which  looked  like 
holes  burnt  in  a  blanket.  David  stared  out,  feeling  miser- 
ably weak  and  ill.  The  dirty  sky  was  dropping  a  ragged 
veil  over  the  sullen  horizon,  hiding  first  one  thorn  bush, 
then  another.  The  coughing  of  a  little  horned  mountain 
sheep  came  painfully  through  the  mist.  David  turned 
revolting  from  life,  as  a  dog  turns  from  distasteful  food. 

The  gypsies  were  beginning  to  stir.  Propped  on  one 
thin  elbow,  he  listened  to  the  bleating  goats  pleading  to  be 
milked,  dogs  and  children  quarrelling,  a  man's  muffled 
shout,  and  women's  laughter,  the  rattle  and  ring  of  pans, 
the  crackling  of  lighted  sticks. 

And  now  little  black-eyed  Anselo,  naked  as  the  day  he 
was  born,  shot  through  the  doorway  of  a  tent,  screaming 
with  fun  and  mischief.  There  were  spurts  of  water 
from  his  nimble  little  feet  as  they  dashed  the  drops  from 
the  grass,  and  left  emerald  tracks  in  the  grey.  And  here 
followed  pretty  Reyna,  his  mother,  her  flying  black  hair, 
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her  scarlet  stays,  white  shift,  and  outstretched  naked  brown 
arms  cheery  against  the  sodden  background. 

Anselo  was  caught,  cuffed,  kissed,  and  cuffed  again; 
then  carried  struggling  and  screaming  back  to  his  mother's 
and  father's  tent.  And  David  watching,  interested  in 
spite  of  himself,  saw  Gilderoy  Beshaley  lounging  towards 
him,  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  his  leggings  half  unbuttoned 
as  always. 

Now  David  did  not  understand  the  gypsy.  So  the 
curious  thoughts  and  reasonings  of  children  are  more  com- 
plicated to  grown-up  people  than  those  of  their  own  age. 
But  there  was  something  persuasive  ajx>ut  Gilderoy,  some- 
thing as  stimulating  as  the  smell  of  night.  These  two 
had  become  friends  after  a  fashion.  David  waited, 
vaguely  glad  to  see  him,  and  little  guessing  that  the  next 
few  minutes  were  to  change  the  face  of  Life  for  him. 

"  Sar  shin,  Rye,  how  are  you  gentleman  ?  "  And  Gil- 
deroy, with  the  ease  of  long  practice,  crawled  into  the  tent 
and  squatted  Romany  fashion.  The  lurcher  followed, 
and  after  twiddling  round  three  times  subsided  with  a  long 
snuffling  sigh.  Her  head  was  platformed  warm  and  heavy 
on  David's  feet.  There  was  scarcely  room  to  stir  in  the 
tent 

"The  Rye  is  sick  no  longer,"  continued  Gilderoy  with 
ill-disguised  eagerness.  "If  the  Rye  would  say  where 
he  is  wishful  to  go,  I  drives  him  there  myself  this  day. 
Our  people  moves  to-morrow." 

David  felt  a  consternation.  His  face  was  absolutely 
Uank.  He  did  not  answer  for  a  moment.  A  dreadful 
disinclination  to  stir  from  this  little  tent  where  he  had  lain 
for  the  past  fortnight,  where  Nicolas  Buchan  had  ap- 
peared, only  to  vanish  at  Paradise  Caumlo's  tawny  hands, 
or  the  sing-song  sweetness  of  Sanpriel's  voice,  overtook 
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him.    Ten  minutes  earlier  he  had  revolted  at  the  depress- 
ing sky  lowering  its  ragged  veils  over  the  moor,  at  the 
shrill  voices  of  the  children,  the  quarrelling  and  yelping 
mongrels,  the  clatter  of  pails.    Yet  now  the  thought  of 
leaving  it  all,  was  infinitely  worse.    To  re-enter  that  world 
which  had  no  use  for  him!    He  shrank  instinctively  from 
the  thought     He  was  immersed  in  depression,  and  so 
tangible  was  the  feeling,  he  had  a  difficulty  in  moving  not 
only  his  thoughts  but  his  limbs,  as  one  under  water  feels 
its  resistance  when  he  walks,  or  moves  his  arms. 
David  was  sick  to  the  soul  of  life. 
"  We  goes  to  Bampton  for  the  Welgaulus,"  began  Gild- 
eroy  seeing  the  disinclination  in  the  other's  face. 
"Welgaulus—  T" 
Anything  to  gain  a  little  time. 

"  What  you  calls  Fair,  Rye.  Bampton  Fair,  where  they 
sells  the  Exmoor  'little  hosses'  and  others.  Our  people 
wants  to  buy,  Rye,  as  well  as  sell,  and  our  women  dukker, 
that  is,  fortune  tell." 

"And  why  should  I  not  come  also?"  enquired  David 
suddenly  turning  his  gaze  on  the  gypsy. 
Gilderoy  coloured. 

"  Becos  I  wants  my  tent.  I  am  going  to  be  rotntn'd, 
Rye,  at  Bampton." 

"  Romm'd,  that's  married.  I've  heard  my  father  say 
the  Romanies  give  each  other  their  word,  and  their  right 
hand,  Gilderoy";  and  David  stared  absently  across  the 
pearly  turf  ride  to  the  wiry  roots  of  the  dead  heather. 

"  Avali,  Rye,  but  Sanpriel  she  wish  to  be  married  not 
Romany  fashion,  but  in  a  church  with  a  clergyman  after 
the  manner  of  the  Gentiles." 
"  Sanpriel.    It  is  Sanpriel  Gry  you  are  marrying?  " 
Very  quickly  David  had  turned  to  look  at  Gilderoy  as 
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he  squatted  there  in  the  brown  twilight  of  the  tent.  San- 
priel  was  "  foolish."  He  had  heard  Paradise  Caumlo 
say  so  a  dozen  times.  Sanpriel  was  an  epileptic,  though 
of  late  years  her  fits  were  no  more  than  a  momentary 
pause,  a  blank  look  in  the  midst  of  some  occupation.  The 
surface  of  David's  mind  was  all  roughened  as  it  were, 
ready  to  catch  at  any  impression  floating  past.  In  San- 
priel he  had  found  something  arresting,  very  strange,  and 
perhaps  a  little  beautiful. 

"Sanpriel  an'  this  dear  little  gypsy  ha  bin  waitin'  this 
longful  time.  We  shud  ha  bin  romm'd  afore  now,  if  you 
had  not  took  the  tent." 

This  Gilderoy  added  with  seeming  reluctance,  hoping 
thereby  to  get  more  silver  from  the  other. 
"  But  this  tent  is  too  small  for  two  of  you." 
"Tis  a  tiny  tent,  Rye,  but  large  enough  to  kiss  an' 
sleep  in  " ;  and  now  the  gypsy  boy's  cheek  darkened  a  very 
little,  as  he  thought  how  here  Sanpriel  should  one  day 
sleep  in  his  arms. 

David  saw,  and  wondered  a  little.  It  was  true  that  to 
his  own  imaginative  disposition,  Sanpriel  had  made  a 
peculiar  appeal.  Yet  it  was  hard  to  guess  at  her  charm. 
Sanpriel  spoke  little,  laughed  seldom.  Her  voice  was  the 
typical  whine  of  her  race.  She  was  almost  dreadfully 
thin,  not  from  illness,  but  from  some  inward  consuming 
fire.  Yet  looking  at  this  sad-eyed  gypsy  the  imagination 
seemed  to  hear  the  calling  of  some  unearthly  voice,  just 
as  the  piping  of  a  thrush  in  some  drear  December  garden 
calls  to  the  imagination  of  frail  spring  skies,  crocuses  in 
the  grass,  and  budding  bush,  and  tree. 

And  thinking  a  little  of  this,  David  felt  more  isolated  in 
life  than  ever.  During  his  illness  he  had  been  an  object 
of  interest  to  the  whole  gypsy  encampment.     Beshaleys, 
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Caumlos,  and  Purruns  had  stooped  to  peer  through  at  the 
Rye  who  could  speak  the  broken  tongue,  if  not  deep  in- 
flected Romany.  Thfey  called  him  the  "  Stag-fellow." 
Even  old  Ercilla  had  insisted  Gilderoy  should  take  her  in 
to  the  "  naflo  Gorgio"  though  her  blear  eyes  were  sight- 
less. Dogs  had  found  their  way  in,  and  goats.  Children 
had  jabbered,  whispered,  and  squatted  outside.  It  had  all 
been  an  intolerable  nuisance  at  the  time,  but  now  poor 
David  was  experiencing  that  surprised  isolation  that  we 
probably  have  all  of  us  felt,  at  some  time  or  other  in  our 
lives.  All  these  days  then  Sanpriel  had  in  reality  been 
occupied  with  her  marriage,  irking  no  doubt  at  the  delay 
caused  by  this  man,  she  and  her  aunt  were  nursing. 
Always  sensitive,  the  past  few  months  had  rendered  David 
morbidly  so.  There  was  no  room  for  him  in  the  world. 
Even  the  gypsies  wanted  him  gone. 

"I  was  not  told.  And  Sanpriel  does  not  look  like  a 
bride." 

Gilderoy  would  not  meet  the  other's  half  complaining, 
half  angry  gaze.  He  stirred  the  sleeping  lurcher  with  his 
shoe.  Bavol  opened  one  eye,  and  thumped  her  skinny 
tail. 

"  Sanpriel  has  maggots  in  her  brain.  Doubtless  the  tiny 
fingers  of  her  little  ones  will  pluck  them  out." 

His  voice  was  very  proud. 

"  Why  does  she  look  so  unhappy,  Gilderoy  ? "  asked 
David  on  a  sudden  impulse. 

A  shut-up  sort  of  expression  came  on  the  gypsy's  face. 

"That  would  be  tellin'  a  long  tale,  Rye."  He  had 
spoken  shortly. 

"Tell  me  then  what  is  the  meaning  of  Pauno-tmit" 
And  then  David  saw  he  was  still  further  wounding  the 

gypsy. 
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"  Why  do  you  ask  these  questions,  Rye  ?  "  he  demanded, 
looking  sombrely,  and  mistrustfully  at  him. 
"Paradise  Caumlo  is  for  ever  calling  Sanpriel  pauno- 
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"Paradise  Caumlo  is  a  dirty  devil's  daughter  as  I  ha* 
often  told  her,  and  doubtless  will  agin.  But  in  a  manner 
she  speak  truth,  Rye.  Pauno-tnui  means  '  pale-face/  Rye, 
the  name  we  gives  our  women  who  sees  over-much  of  the 
Gorgios" 

Instantly  David  thought  he  understood  the  sad  impress- 
iveness  of  Sanpriel's  face.  He  remembered  her  motion- 
less figure  in  the  rioting  colours  of  the  autumn  moor,  her 
wailing  "  Tugnis  amande,  Oh,  miro  dearie  Dado — " 

And  Gilderoy,  with  an  expression  of  murderous  hatred 
was  reading  his  thoughts. 

"You  thinks  evil,  and  untruth,  Rye,"  he  broke  out 
furiously.  "  Sanpriel  Gry  is  pure  as  the  Duveleskey 
gueri-Mary.     She  you  calls  the  Virgin  Mary." 

"  Gilderoy !  —  I  beg  your  pardon and  hers  —  I  mis- 
took your  meaning  —  I  know  I  was  wrong  — " 

David  was  flushing  scarlet.  Awkwardly  he  held  out 
bis  hand,  looking  naive  and  boyish.  There  was  something 
disarming  about  him.  In  spite  of  himself  the  gypsy, 
though  still  muttering,  was  half  appeased. 

"  Daidi,  look  ye,"  he  began,  "  Sanpriel's  mother  wur  a 
Pturun.  She,  an'  her  sister,  Paradise,  left  their  people, 
Rye,  to  go  as  servants  to  house-dwellers,  an'  they  become 
Christians.  But  Panuel  Purrun  he  come  to  the  door  one 
wet  dark  night  asking  to  see  his  sisters.  An'  by  an'  by 
Silvina  and  Paradise  goes  weeping  an'  trembling  saying 
they  must  quit  the  house-dwellers,  fur  their  brother  orders 
it,  an'  what  he  orders  must  be.  An'  Panuel  drive  them 
to  Nashimescro-gav,  that  is  Race's  town,  which  some  calls 
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Newmarket.  An'  the  house-dwellers  see  Silvina  and 
Paradise  no  more.  And  Silvina,  she  marry  one  Piramus 
of  the  Gry  breed.  She  wur  a  true  wife  to  Piramus,  Rye; 
but  if  she  did  not  fetch  so  much  as  five  shillings  fur  her 
fortune  tellin',  his  custom  wur  to  kick  and  beat  her,  even 
when  she  became  cambri  with  Sanpriel.  An9  one  night 
Piramus  kicks  her  in  the  ditch.  An'  Sanpriel  wur  born 
in  the  ditch,  but  Silvina  she  never  git  outer  the  ditch  agin, 
till  they  lifts  her  a  corpse." 

"God  in  Heaven!    What  a  brute  —  " 

The  solemn,  the  important  look  on  Gilderoy's  face  sud- 
denly relaxed. 

"  Well,  I  don't  know,  Rye,"  he  said  doubtfully,  scratch- 
ing his  head.  "All  women  are  good  —  good  fur  some- 
thin',  or  good  fur  nothin'.  Doubtless  Piramus  Gry 
thought  Silvina  wur  the  last  The  Romany  women,  like 
the  hinds  on  the  moor  here,  are  content  fur  the  stags  to 
be  their  masters.  I  don't  suppose  Silvina  Gry  had  nothin' 
to  say  agin  her  man.  But  my  old  grand  bee-bee,  Erdlla, 
tells  it  wur  the  boots  of  Piramus  that  drove  the  maggots 
into  Sanpriel's  head." 

David  was  listening  with  a  sense  of  bewilderment 
There  was  something  so  absolutely  natural  in  the  way 
Gilderoy  alluded  to  poor  Sanpriel's  infirmity.  There  was 
something  even  touching,  that  the  boy  should  not  question 
her  fitness  to  be  his  wife. 

"  And  Piramus,  Gilderoy,  where  is  he  ?  Why  does  San- 
priel live  with  her  aunt,  instead  of  her  father?  "  he  stam- 
mered. 

"  Piramus  wur  bitcheno  pawdel,  Rye,  fur  bokra  choring, 
an'  that  as  doubtless  your  dado  larned  you,  is  transported 
for  sheep  stealing,  same  as  Sacki  Caumlo,  Paradise's  man." 

David  was  deliberately  interesting  himself  in  the  af- 
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fairs  of  these  people.  At  the  back  of  his  mind  was  the 
whisper,  what  was  he  going  to  do  himself?  Where  should 
he  go?  He  would  not  listen.  He  thought  instead  of 
Paradise  Caumlo,  that  bitter-voiced  woman  who  seemed 
to  sweep  so  tempestuously  through  life. 

"But    if    Sanpriel    is    pauno-tnui,    Paradise    Caumlo 
must    be    more    so,    for    she    actually    lived    with    the 
house-dwellers  as  you  call  them.    Why  should  she  hate 
them  so?" 
Gilderoy  smiled  peculiarly. 

11  Well,  Rye,  things  are  not  alius  what  they  seems  with 
the  Romany  people,  if  they  are  with  the  Gorgios.  On  the 
slant  of  a  hill  shadows,  stretch  longest  at  mid-day,  not 


sunrise." 


"You  Romanies  are  a  strange  people." 

Gilderoy  was  plainly  flattered.     He  almost  bridled. 

u  If  you  said  Paradise  Caumlo  wur  a  queer  mare,  I 
shod  not  conterdickt  you,  Rye.  I'll  larn  you  some  sense, 
Rye.  A  thing  is  never  so  bad  itself,  as  when  it  mixes  it- 
self up  with  somethin'  else.  You  don't  never  notice  the 
curl  in  a  pug  dog's  tail,  till  you  meets  it  in  a  mongrel  tar- 
ricr,  Rye.  Paradise  Caumlo  thought  at  one  time  to  be  a 
genteel  little  Gorgie  tarrier.  But  my  dear  blessed  good- 
ness, since  the  Gorgios  sent  her  man  acrosst  the  water, 
Hi  swear  they  find  her  tail  more  curly  than  ever  they  sees 
H in  us,  Rye!" 

David  knew  what  the  gypsy  meant.  The  picturesque 
manner  of  speaking  interested  him. 

Gilderoy  saw  it,  uncrossed  his  legs,  and  bent  forward 
more  confidentially. 

"Years  past,  Sacki's  time  wur  up,  an'  he  cause  a  letter 
to  be  written  now  and  agin  to  Paraflise  sayin'  he's  retain- 
ing, he's  retaining.    An'  Paradise  alius  is  a  faithful  wife 
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to  him,  or  what  we  calls  a  tatchie  romadie,  alius  is  she 
waitin'  an'  waitin',  her  eyes  turned  acrosst  the  water.  She 
begs,  an9  she  tell  fortunes,  an'  she  sell  the  skewers,  all  fur 
to  get  money  fur  Sacki.  But  never  Sacki  comes.  He 
lingers  still  in  Australia  teachen'  'em  to  box.  So  Para- 
dise hate  the  Gorgios,  fust  fur  sendin'  her  Sacki  acrosst 
the  water,  an'  now  fur  coaxin'  him  to  stay." 

David  could  not  spare  a  thought  for  the  unhappy  wait- 
ing woman.  For  the  last  ten  minutes  his  mind  had  been 
quivering  with  interests,  and  possibilities,  though  without 
purpose  as  it  were.     But  now  he  broke  in: 

"  Look  here,  Gilderoy.  What  should  you  say  if  I  told 
you  I  hated  the  Gorgios  as  bitterly  as  Paradise  Caumlo? 
That  I  want  to  live  in  a  tent,  never  to  go  back  ?  " 

"  I  should  laugh  at  you,  Rye." 

"  I  have  money,  much  money,  Gilderoy." 

"Avail,  Rye.  I  counted  balansers,  posh-balansers,  an* 
cournas  in  your  pockets,  the  night  the  stag  pierced  you," 
agreed  Gilderoy  naively. 

"  The  devil  you  did !     And  you  did  not  pocket  them  ?  " 

"  Why  no,  Rye." 

"  Because  you  were  afraid  of  following  Sacki  Caumlo 
across  the  water?"  enquired  David  with  the  first  flash  of 
fun  he  had  shown  for  Weeks. 

"  Why  yes,  perhaps,  Rye.  And  you  will  give  the  poor 
gypsy  some  gold  to  be  married  with,  an'  to  spend  at  Bamp- 
ton  Fair.  Sanpriel  an'  me  wud  ha*  married  days  afore  if 
not  fur  you,  Rye." 

Now  David,  in  the  quick  pulse  of  his  plan,  was  even 
smiling. 

"  What  a  lying,  impudent  rascal  you  are,  Gilderoy.  A 
minute  ago  you  told  me  Sanpriel  would  be  romm'd  na 
Romaneskoenas  but  inna  Congri  Bollimengreskoenas,  not 
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married  Romany  fashion,  but  in  church  after  the  manner 
of  Christians." 

"  Well,  Rye,  as  you  rokka  Romany  so  admirable,  I  will 
admit  it  was  not  exactly  truth  I  spoke,  but  them  balansers, 
Rye — "  And  Gilderoy  held  out  his  small  satin-smooth 
hand,  with  an  insinuating  smile. 

"You  shall  have  all  the  balansers,  Gilderoy,  and  more, 
many  more,  if  you  and  your  people  will  take  me  for 
brother/' 

David  was  oddly  excited,  and  Gilderoy  gave  him  an 
indescribable  gypsy  leer. 

"Are  you  afraid  also  of  bein*  sent  acrosst  the  water 
then,  Rye?" 

"No,  no." 

"Well,  Rye,  I  shud  think  no  worse  of  you,  if  you 


wur — " 


And  then  the  gypsy  broke  off;  for  the  opening  of  the 
tent  was  darkened  by  his  Sanpriel's  stooping  figure.  In 
one  hand  the  girl  held  a  mug  of  steaming  tea,  in  the  other 
a  platter  crowded  with  bread  and  cheese. 

"  Cushgar  diwus,  Rye,  good-day,  gentleman  " ;  and  she 
smiled  with  lancinating  sweetness,  first  at  the  Stag-Fellow, 
then  at  her  lover. 

"I  could  fancy  a  bite  of  breakfast  myself,"  said  Gil- 
deroy, crawling  out. 

And  all  at  once  David,  drinking  his  fragrant  China  tea 
in  the  full  flush  of  his  idea,  remembered  he  still  had  not 
learned  the  secret  cause  of  Sanpriel's  sadness.  It  was  too 
late  now.  She  and  Gilderoy  were  going  away  to  break- 
fast; Bavol,  lean  and  pale,  picking  her  way  delicately 
and  distastefully  through  the  wet  grass  after  them. 

In  David's  life  there  were  one  or  two  things,  totally 
removed  from  his  passion  for  Egyptology,  which  from  a 
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child  had  shuddered  him  into  a  mysterious  attenuated  kind 
of  excitement,  as  though  they  were  greetings  from  the 
spirit  world.  One  had  been  the  forlorn  crying  of  bag- 
pipes; another,  to  pick  up  on  some  shingly  coast  a  tiny 
undamaged  shell,  the  sport,  the  exquisite  little  feminine 
playfellow,  of  the  huge  tomboy  waves;  another  the  clear 
airy  thrill  of  a  north  wind  when  thousands  of  stars  flashed 
and  swarmed  overhead.  These  widely  different  beauties 
had  each  seemed  an  appeal  from  the  spirit  world.  And 
now  something  about  Sanpriel  Gry  re-called  th£  strange 
attenuated  excitement  these  gave. 

Lying  there  on  his  stomach,  his  mug  of  expensive  tea 
in  one  hand,  his  bread  and  cheese  in  the  other,  David 
Guest  began  to  look  a  little  more  like  the  naive,  sweet- 
tempered  young  fellow  Nature  had  intended  him  to  be. 
With  unseeing  eyes  he  stared  out  into  the  mist,  where  the 
donkeys  and  horses  loomed  out  one  moment,  to  disappear 
the  next.  The  punctuating  drop  from  the  beech  bough 
overhead  still  fell  every  thirty  seconds  or  so  on  his  tent. 
He  did  not  hear.  His  pulses  were  beating  a  little  quicker. 
Hid  nose  did  not  look  so  thin. 

Into  a  silent  pool  we  throw  a  stone.  A  splash,  a  widen- 
ing ring.  Then  silence,  and  the  impenetrable  face  of  the 
jh>o1  staring  up  at  the  sky,  as  though  defying  it  to  find  its 

grcrtt. 

David  saw  everything  in  pictures.  So  he  would  sub- 
merge himself  with  this  strange  people.  David  Guest  was 
gone.  But  the  "  Stag-Fellow  "  would  buy  a  brown  blanket 
lent,  a  cart,  a  "  little  hoss  "  or  donkey.  The  Stag-Fellow 
would  prey  on  the  Gentiles  moving  from  Fair  to  Race- 
nifrting,  and  Race-meeting  to  Fair,  pasturing  his  donkey 
In  dome  rich  meadow,  between  midnight  and  dawn.  In 
llir  winter  perhaps  he  might  linger  at  the  Metropolitan 
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gypsyries,  Wandsworth,  or  the  Potteries,  chinning  the 
cost,  that  is  cutting  the  stick  for  skewers,  or  kipsi-meng- 
ring,  basket  mending. 

Planning  this  he  felt  a  curiously  released  feeling,  as  a 
bird  might,  escaping  from  its  cage  into  thin  reeling  blue 
air. 

And  ever  as  these  pictures  of  gypsy  life  shifted,  and 
changed  in  his  thoughts,  he  was  still  haunted  by  the  sunken, 
yet  lustrous  eyes  of  Sanpriel.  What  had  she  done  ?  Why 
was  she  so  grieved  ?  Her  very  name  with  its  three  falling 
syllables  had  a  sorrowful  chime. 

Sanpriel !     Sanpriel !     Sanpriel ! 

It  reminded  him,  why  he  scarcely  knew,  of  Chopin's 
waltzes,  when  one  fancies  some  wistful-eyed  woman  is 
glancing  back  over  her  shoulder  with  that  smile  which  is 
sadder  than  tears  t 

Sanpriel! 


m 
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Six  months  later,  a  blackbird  was  carolling  loudly  and 
clearly  in  a  lilac  bush. 

A  few  moments  before  the  sky  had  been  overcast,  and 
the  naked  purple  trees  were  seen  gesticulating  wildly  behind 
flying  grey  veils  of  rain.  But  now  the  wind  had  dropped 
as  suddenly  as  it  had  arisen.  A  space  of  chilliest,  purest 
blue  was  increasing  overhead,  the  lawn  burst  into  sunlit 
brilliance,  and  the  bare  sticks  of  the  creeper  round  the 
windows  of  the  east  wing  were  one  glittering  twinkle. 

The  twelve  rooms  to  which  these  twelve  windows  be- 
longed were  all  furnished  precisely  alike.  A  harsh  Brus- 
sels carpet  on  the  floor ;  grained  yellow  furniture  with  dis- 
proportionately large,  shiny  white  knobs,  a  thick  toilet  set, 
and  a  black  japanned  bedstead.  To-day  there  was  a  hair 
trunk,  ready  strapped  and  labelled ;  the  Sunday  bonnet,  and 
best  silk  dress  laid  over  the  back  of  a  chair,  till  each  owner 
was  sufficiently  advanced  in  her  toilet  to  put  it  on. 

In  the  ninth  roofrn,  however, —  the  sole  room  with  an 
open  window  this  chilly  April  morning — there  were  one 
or  two  additions  not  a  little  startling  to  find  in  a  school- 
girl's bedroom  sixty  years  or  more  ago. 

Over  the  bed  was  pinned  a  large  sheet  of  cartridge 
paper,  on  which  a  careful  hand  had  printed  the  letters  of 
the  Greek  alphabet  and  seven  signs  from  the  Demotic. 
An  Egyptologist  would  have  supposed  someone  was  anx- 
ious to  learn  Coptic. 

34 
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A  jdain  mahogany  cupboard  with  well  fitting  glass  doors, 
and  a  lock  and  key  stood  in  a  corner.  The  spring  sun- 
shine streaming  in  through  the  window  dwelt  on  a 
saucer  of  blue-green  faience,  on  an  ivory  spoon,  on 
bronze  two-handled  vases  with  projecting  antelopes'  and 
horses'  heads,  on  a  little  string  of  faint-coloured  beads, 
a  scarab  and  various  other  Egyptian  antiquities  of 
considerable  value. 

Nicolas  Buchan,  the  Egyptologist,  had  given  these  to  his 
ward  at  different  times ;  and  now  Tamsie,  this  spirited  and 
strong  looking  young  girl  with  bare  neck  and  arms,  and 
striped  petticoat,  was  fitting  the  key  in  the  lock  to  look  at 
her  treasures  for  the  last  time.  In  another  two  hours  she 
would  have  left  Miss  Chapman's  school  for  good.  The 
official  from  the  museum  in  the  neighbouring  town  would 
be  arriving  to  fetch  the  antiquities.  In  future  they  would 
dwell  in  a  glass  case  with  a  neatly  printed  card  beside 
them. 

"Lent  by  Miss  Thomasina  Vyner." 

Once  Miss  Chapman  had  asked  Tamsie  what  she  knew 
of  Napoleon. 

Tamsie  kindled  at  once. 

u  Why,  when  Boussard  found  the  Rosetta  stone,  with  its 
fourteen  lines  of  hieroglyphics,  its  thirty-two  lines  of  de- 
motic, and  its  fifty-four  lines  of  Greek,  it  was  Napoleon  who 
instantly  had  the  inscription  engraved  and  copies  of  it 
«ent  to  all  the  learned  societies  of  Europe.  That  was  the 
very  beginning  of  our  understanding  hieroglyphic 
writing!" 

Miss  Chapman  had  no  sense  of  humour,  and  Tamsie 
was  kept  in  to  learn  that  Napoleon  had  been  interested 
in  other  things  than  the  Rosetta  stone. 

Tamsie  had  the  clear  ivory,  and  scarlet  colouring  of  a 
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whiteheart  cherry.  Her  long,  smiling  hazel  eyes,  shining 
now  golden,  now  olive  green,  were  set  at  a  different  angle 
to  the  jet  black  brows  which  flashed  upwards  in  two 
straight  bars  to  her  temples  and  warm  brown  hair.  It 
was  perhaps  this  difference  of  angle  which  gave  the  girl 
so  arresting  and  contradictory  a  look;  a  look  as  startling 
as  a  black  velvet  ribbon  circling  a  white  throat,  as  curious 
as  these  antiquities  from  the  Libyan  desert,  now  in  an 
English  school-girl's  bedroom. 

In  her  neat,  unhesitating  way  Tamsie  picked  up  this  and 
that  Nicolas  Buchan  knew  well  enough  he  could  trust 
those  fingers  not  to  let  precious  things  fall. 

Here  was  an  ebony  and  ivory  inlaid  box,  a  porcelain 
vase,  some  odd  shaped  bone  dice,  and  a  rude  doll  whose 
hanging  hair  was  represented  by  strings  of  beads.  Tamsie 
smiled  a  very  little.  These  were  the  first  treasures  Nicolas 
Buchan  had  entrusted  into  the  keeping  of  the  eager  little 
ten-year-old.  How  his  sister,  Mrs.  Blennerhassett,  had 
protested  against  such  valuables  being  given  to  a  child! 
How  Nicolas  Buchan  had  laughed  good-humouredly, 
teased,  and  cheerfully  gone  his  own  way,  just  as  he  laughed 
and  went  his  own  way  when  Mrs.  Blennerhassett  ex- 
claimed at  the  danger  of  Tamsie  sleeping  with  open  win- 
dows, of  having  a  cold  bath  and  walking  in  the  rain;  at 
the  unladylike  appearance  of  Tamsie's  thick  shoes,  and 
lack  of  bustle;  the  shocking  want  of  respect  Tamsie  dis- 
played in  addressing  her  guardian  as  "  Nick,"  or  "  Old 
Man." 

Tamsie's  flecked  eyes  were  smiling  mischievously  as  she 
thought  of  this;  and  now  she  picked  up  Buchan's  last  gift. 
The  Egyptologist  had  given  it  to  her  the  day  before,  after 
the  prize-giving  was  over,  and  parents,  day-girls  and 
boarders  had  jostled  out  of  the  dining-room,  and  flowed 
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onto  the  bright  lawns,  and  gravelled  paths  of  the  old 
walled  garden. 

It  was  a  small  ivory  pot,  with  a  very  little  dark  col- 
oured ointment  still  remaining  within!  A  little  ivory  pot 
fitting  into  the  cosmetic  box  of  some  Egyptian  belle  of 
nearly  three  thousand  years  ago ;  a  little  pot  placed  within 
the  tomb,  together  with  food,  with  literature,  with  play- 
things, so  that  the  lonely  Ka  of  the  dead  princess  —  that 
personality  which  the  ancient  Egyptians  believed  was  born 
with  the  body  and  could  only  be  separated  from  it  by  death 
—might  slip  back  to  feed,  to  read,  to  embellish  itself,  what 
time  the  mummied  body  patiently  waited  till  it  might 
finally  unite  with  Osiris  in  the  Fields  of  Alu,  those  lovely 
fields  of  Marsh  Mallows,  blooming  in  the  "Milky  Way." 

But  the  desert  sand,  after  so  jealously  guarding  that 
which  had  been  committed  to  its  keeping  for  so  long,  had 
failed  at  last     The  body  of  the  princess  would  never  wan- 
der in  the  Field  of  Marsh  Mallows  now.     She  was  doomed 
to  lie  in  a  museum  for  the  curious  to  stare  at  her  face  of 
infinite  sadness,  her  nails  that  had  grown  so  long  after 
death.     She  had  feared  for  her  mummy,  this  princess,  no 
doubt.     She  had  foreseen  pillage,  and  the  possibility  of 
being  scattered  amongst  desert  sands;  but  she  had  never 
guessed  she  would  be  brought  across  the  sea  to  a  far  coun- 
try, to  dwell  beneath  glass;  she  had  never  guessed  that 
Tamsie  would  one  day  hold  her  little  ivory  pot  in  her 
warm,  living  young  hand,  wondering  what  the  ointment 
was  for. 

So  old,  so  very  old,  this  survival  of  a  vanity  long  ex- 
tinguished! But  the  pressure  of  the  dusty  centuries 
scarcely  touched  Tamsie  at  the  moment.  These  treasures 
rifled  from  that  great  necropolis  —  Egypt  —  did  not  whis- 
per to  the  girl  that  all  flesh  is  as  grass.     They  sang  rather 
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of  Liberty,  Adventure,  and  Nicolas  Buchan.  Tamsie,  gaz- 
ing at  the  little  pot  with  dilated  eyes,  felt  a  rising  excite- 
ment Her  school  days  were  over.  Soon  she,  and  the 
hero  of  all  her  life  would  set  out  for  Egypt.  She,  and 
Nicolas  Buchan,  that  brilliant,  tireless  man  of  fifty-two 
who,  like  his  predecessor  Belzoni,  filled  the  Arabs  with 
such  admiration  that  he  could  induce  them  to  undertake  the 
most  unusual  tasks;  who  was  sought  by  men  of  science 
for  his  keen  brain ;  run  after  by  women  for  his  good  looks 
and  honeyed  tongue ;  adored  by  children  for  his  tremendous 
laugh  and  jolly  ways !  And  Tamsie,  the  school-girl,  could 
help  this  hero  of  hers.  She  knew  it.  Only  yesterday,  as 
they  sauntered  arm-in-arm  round  the  sunlit  lawn,  past  the 
late  crocuses,  and  the  hyacinths,  Buchan  had  said,  looking 
into  her  eyes  almost  wistfully  — 

"You  have  something,  Thomas,  I  shall  never  have  — 
Imagination." 

Tamsie  had  glowed  at  his  praise,  and  then,  twinkling, 
he  had  added  perversely  — 

"  But  then,  my  poppet,  I  have  something  infinitely  better, 
that  you  will  never  have  —  Balance !  " 

"  Well,  think  then,  Nick,  what  an  incomparable  pair  we 
shall  make  when  we  go  out,"  Tamsie  had  cried  happily. 

And  Buchan,  who  did  not  fail  in  conceit,  had  yet  agreed 
quite  seriously. 

"  When  we  go  out !  "  These  words  had  called  through 
the  years,  as  loudly,  and  clearly  as  the  blackbird  bugling 
now  in  the  lilac  bush !  These  words,  and  the  certainty  of 
a  bright  future,  had  given  Tamsie  a  poise  unusual  in  a 
girl  of  her  age,  a  pleasureable  knowledge  that  she  was 
pointed  out  to  parents.  "  Do  you  see  that  odd-looking 
girl  without  a  bustle,  Mamma  ?  She  has  a  cold  bath  every 
day,  and  her  guardian  digs  in  tombs  in  Egypt,  and  his 
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name  is  often  in  the  papers,  and  Tamsie  is  going  to  help 

him  some  day,  and  when  Mr.  Buchan  is  in  England,  he 

buys  us  sweets,  and  eats  a  great  many  himself,  and  takes 

Tamsie  on  a  walking  tour  —  just  like  a  boy.     Is  it  not 

all  curious,  Mamma  ?  " 

The  young  girls  who  thought  it  "  all  curious,  Mamma," 
were  now  assembled  in  the  hall  and  dining-room,  a  twit- 
tering, bright  coloured  group,  gay,  excited  at  Easter  holi- 
days, yet  blushing  uncomfortably  that  the  governesses  who 
had  given  bad  marks  a  day  or  two  ago  should  now 
be  smilingly  handing  them  Madeira  cake  and  wine.  Bon- 
net ribbons  fluttered,  and  hot  cheeks  cooled,  for  the  hall 
doors  were  both  wide  open,  showing  April  sky  and  the 
Quantock  hills,  now  primrose  in  sunburst,  now  glooming 
in  purple  cloud  shadows.  Every  few  minutes  another  fly 
drove  crunchingly  up  on  the  wet  gravel.  Boxes  were 
hoisted  in.  "  Good-bye,  my  love.  Do  not  forget  your 
holiday  task,"  murmured  kind  old  Miss  Chapman,  folding 
the  pupil  in  her  arms,  and  half  smothering  her  in  her  black 
knitted  shawl;  and  then  to  a  chorus  of  "good-byes"  the 
carriage  was  laboriously  turning;  a  laughing  girl's  face 
and  hand  were  thrust  through  the  window,  and  another 
girl  and  her  mother  had  gone. 

To  this  scene  of  bustle  and  excitement  Tamsie  came 
down,  perhaps  a  little  pleased  at  the  thought  of  the  amaze- 
ment her  excessively  short  woollen  skirt,  white  garibaldi, 
and  straw  hat  would  create  amongst  these  elaborately 
dressed,  rustling  women  and  their  daughters. 

A  year  ago  Miss  Chapman  had  tentatively  expostulated 
with  Buchan  on  the  subject  of  Tamsie's  clothes. 

The  school-mistress  was  older  than  the  Egyptologist, 
but  — 

"  Ma'am,  it  is  impossible  for  you,  of  course,  to  remem- 
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ber  the  year  1851  as  I  do,"  he  had  returned  with  his  most 
blarneying  smile,  and  just  a  flicker  of  his  eyelashes  for 
Tamsie  standing  close  beside.  "  But  because  of  her  ridicu- 
lous dress,  the  Duchesse  de  Maille  was  burnt  to  death. 
And  twelve  years  later,  in  the  burning  of  the  Cathedral 
at  Santiago,  those  two  thousand  poor  souls  would  never 
have  perished  so  dreadfully  had  it  not  been  for  their  light 
voluminous  crinolines.  The  same  with  the  Archduchess 
Mathilde,  daughter  of  the  Archduke  Albrecht,  a  few  years 
ago  —  Now  these  '  improvers ' — 

Miss  Chapman  blushed. 

"Or  bustles,  or  whatever  you  call  'cm/'  he  continued, 
obviously  enjoying  her  confusion,  "are  only  one  degree 
less  atrocious  than  crinolines.  I  like  Tamsie  as  God  made 
her." 

Tamsie  smiled  as  she  remembered  how  poor  old  Miss 
Chapman  had  given  in  at  once,  how  ever  after  she  had 
spoken  of  the  Egyptologist  as  not  only  "  a  most  able,  but 
a  most  agreeable  gentleman." 

The  girl  paused  a  moment  on  the  landing,  her  back  to 
the  stained  glass  window.  Through  the  pear  tree  just 
outside  streamed  the  spring  sun,  so  that  Tamsie  was 
slashed  over  with  crude  scarlet,  blue  and  orange  lozenges. 

There  in  the  hall  below,  as  much  at  ease  as  though  he 
were  at  a  scientific  dinner,  stood  that  incarnation  of  suc- 
cessful achievement,  Nicolas  Buchan.  His  handsome,  iron- 
grey  head  was  flung  back  in  the  sunshine,  as  he  teased  and 
chaffed  the  girls,  the  mothers,  tall  old  double-chinned  Miss 
Chapman  herself.  And  as  Tamsie  saw  the  latter  bridling, 
and  smiling  indulgently,  as  she  saw  even  depressed,  sallow- 
cheeked  little  Fraulein  brighten  into  momentary  prettiness, 
Tamsie's  hand  tightened  on  the  balustrade.  She  caught 
her  breath  a  moment.     Something  thrilling,  and  bewilder- 
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ing  like  a  March  wind  was  rushing  into  this  dauntless 
young  girl's  life,  and  joyfully  her  spirit  sprang  to  meet  it 
For  it  must,  of  course,  be  good.  Tamsie  had  grown  in 
the  light  of  her  guardian's  success,  as  it  were.  She  had 
ever  an  inborn  confidence  in  the  future,  as  well  as  herself. 
Tamsie  felt  a  secret  contempt  for  those  girls  who  did  not 
"get  on  at  home,"  of  those  who  were  slow  witted,  or  a 
martyr  to  chilblains.  It  must  somehow  be  Lucy's  fault 
that  her  step-father  was  not  kind,  or  Mabel's  that  she  was 
for  ever  having  such  disagreeable  colds  in  the  head,  just  as 
it  was  their  faults  that  the  name  Giambatista  Belzoni  had 
no  power  to  thrill,  and  that  they  could  not  distinguish  be- 
tween the  three  personalities  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians. 

The  K a  which  was  the  personality  born  with  the  body, 
and  only  separated  from  it  by  death. 

The  Khu  which  was  the  spark  of  divine  intelligence, 
which  escaped  from  the  tomb  and  joined  the  imperishable 
spirits. 

And  the  Ba  which  was  the  soul  of  a  man  that  would 
one  day  pay  for  all  evil  committed. 

Nicolas  Buchan,  and  Tamsie,  were  to  spend  the  next 
few  weeks  with  the  former's  married  sister.  The  Blen- 
nerhassetts  had  lately  bought  a  small  house  on  Exmoor. 
Buchan  had  hired  a  dog-cart  from  the  neighbouring  town 
and  he  and  Tamsie  were  to  drive  the  thirty  miles;  for 
there  was  no  line  beyond  Taunton.  The  relationship  be- 
tween these  two  was  unusual,  and  very  delightful.  In 
spite  of  the  disparity  in  age  this  was  just  an  adventurous 
couple,  always  on  the  look-out  for  new  experiences,  always 
full  of  the  zest  of  life. 

Twenty  minutes  later  they  were  happily  bowling  through 
the  sunshine,  and  swift  succeeding  scuds  of  rain,  the  man 
from  the   livery   stables   clinging   behind   with   Tamsie's 
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hair-trunk,  and  box  of  school  books.  Buchan  was  driv- 
ing, his  head  thrown  back  in  its  usual  fashion.  The  mare 
was  a  hot-blooded  chestnut,  and  required  some  managing. 
Her  ears  twitched  this  way  and  that,  her  tail  described 
great  circles.  The  Egyptologist  was  enjoying  every 
moment  of  his  life,  as  always.  It  spoke  well  for  his  vital- 
ity and  circulation,  that  the  chilly  damp,  after  the  burn- 
ing sun  of  the  East  merely  invigorated  him.  The  man 
welcomed  the  buffeting  wind,  just  as  he  welcomed  the 
cuckoo,  the  sulphur  butterfly  flickering  ahead  of  them,  the 
cheery  beat  of  the  mare's  hoofs,  the  elastic  thrill  along  the 
reins,  the  noisy  splashing  into  sky-reflecting  puddles,  as 
the  dog-cart  rattled  down  budding  lanes  where  fitful  sun- 
shine flickered  through  the  silver-green  velvet  of  "  palm," 
and  the  flattened  grey  sticks  of  ground  ash,  on  to  mossy 
banks  glittering  and  winking  with  rain  drops,  lit  with 
wet  primroses.  And  Tamsie  by  his  side,  laughing  and 
fresh  as  the  morning  itself,  her  jacket  undone,  her  hat  in 
her  lap,  was  she  not  prettier,  and  more  companionable 
than  ever?  He  had  not  seen  her  for  a  whole  year.  She 
had  developed  wonderfully.  Buchan,  thinking  of  those 
pretty,  foolish  girls  he  had  complimented  in  the  hall,  felt 
a  thrill  of  excusable  pride  at  the  result  of  his  original  up- 
bringing. Tamsie  was  as  a  hawk  amongst  so  many  paro- 
quets. 

Because  of  the  proximity  of  the  man,  neither  touched 
upon  the  matter  most  dear  to  the  heart  of  both.  That 
must  wait;  but  each  had  the  happiness  of  knowing  it  was 
there,  and  as  nothing  came  amiss  to  these  two,  they  amused 
themselves  now  by  poking  disrespectful  but  innocent  fun 
at  Mrs.  Blennerhassett,  and  the  mild-mannered,  insignifi- 
cant little  "  Roddy,"  her  husband. 

"  Ah !  Thomas !  "  Buchan  began,  then  suddenly  paused. 
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For  it  had  suddenly  struck  him  for  the  first  time,  that  to 
address  this  splendid  looking  young  creature  as  though 
she  were  a  boy,  was  as  attractively  contradictory  as  those 
long  smiling  eyes  of  hers  were  with  their  determined  black 
brows. 

"  They  smile  like  a  happy  collie's ! "  he  muttered. 

"What  do?" 

"  Never  you  mind.  I  was  going  to  give  you,  my  girl,  a 
piece  of  advice  worth  all  that  parcel  of  old  women  (God  help 
'em,  Tamsie,  what  an  ugly  crew !)  have  taught  you." 

"  They  were  kind,"  said  Tamsie  doubtfully.  "  But  every- 
thing I  know  —  that  counts  —  I  have  learned  from  you. 
You  know  that." 

"Well  learn  now,  then,  that  when  we  are  young,  the 
world  treats  us  as  callow  ignoramuses,  unpleasing  green 
apples,  the  victim  of  unfortunate  circumstance.  Kindly 
it  encourages  us  to  make  the  best  of  it.  But  directly  we  get 
on,  lo!  it  cries '  Youth  is  the  only  thing  that  counts ;'  informs 
ns  in  fact  we're  a  bore.  Maria  will  make  you  think  youth 
is  something  to  be  ashamed  of.  Don't  you  believe  it,  my 
chick!    I'll  beat  you  if  you  do." 

Buchan  smiled,  and  gently  drew  the  lash  across  the  chest- 
nut's sunlit  back.  She  plunged  forward,  and  when  she  had 
settled  back  into  her  stride  the  man  continued  in  his  usual 
half  earnest,  half  joking  fashion. 

"  Enjoy  yourself,  Thomas.  If  I  have  taught  you  that,  I 
have  not  lived  in  vain.  The  object  of  life  is  happiness  — 
of  the  right  kind  —  though  Maria  would  make  out  'tis 
sacrifice.  But  she  agrees  really;  for  though  she  may  not 
think  overmuch  of  happiness  here,  it  is  because  her  eyes 
are  on  happiness  elsewhere.  Poor  Maria.  She  is  one  of 
those  '  other-worldly '  ladies,  eh,  Tamsie  ?  "  And  Buchan 
went  off  into  one  of  those  chuckling,  infectious  laughs, 
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which  sometimes  broadened  out  into  a  roar,  occasioning 
people  to  stare  in  amazement,  and  presently  join  in  them- 
selves, though  they  had  no  notion  what  the  joke  might 
be. 

"  How  came  you  and  '  Aunt  Maria '  to  have  the  same 
mother  ?  "  wondered  Tamsie  for  the  hundredth  time,  as  a 
picture  of  a  serious,  flat-footed  lady  of  banded,  iron-grey 
hair,  tight  dress  and  an  exaggerated  sense  of  the  import- 
ance of  conventions  rose  before  her. 

"  You  forget  we  both  share  the  '  Buchan  charm/  "  re- 
proached her  guardian.  And  then  these  two  were  sud- 
denly shouting  with  unpardonable  laughter,  for  the 
"  Charm  "  was  an  old  friend. 

At  an  early  age  Maria  Buchan  had  recognised  her 
brother  had  appropriated  the  whole  of  the  famous  Buchan 
looks.  She  decided  quite  seriously  that  the  equally  famous 
Buchan  "  charm "  might  still  be  hers.  She  wore  "  the 
charm  "  like  an  ill-fitting  dress.  The  "  charm  "  made  her 
talk  in  a  wondering,  childishly-plaintive  way.  The 
"  charm  "  caused  her  to  smile  very  brightly  and  patiently, 
as  she  discussed  before  her  husband  his  regrettable  nervous- 
ness. It  was  presumably  the  "  charm "  which  had  been 
the  little  man's  undoing  eleven  years  before. 

Buchan  and  Tamsie  had  driven  over  twenty  miles  in  the 
past  two  hours  and  a  half.  The  peaceful  "  Vale  "  with  its 
immense  meadows,  its  innumerable  elm  trees  and  poplars, 
its  coiling  river,  had  lon^  been  left  behind.  There  was  a 
tang  as  it  were  "about  this  tumbled  country  of  climbing  fields 
and  high  old  beech  hedges  on  top  of  noisy  streams,  and  little 
odd  shaped  "orchards  slipping  off  precipitous  hills.  Here 
the  baaing  lambs  and  sheep  were  almost  as  ruddy  as  the 
earth;  the  wind  blew  ever  fresher,  and  Tamsie  and  her 
guardian  were  talking  of  bread  and  cheese,  a  glass  of  cider, 
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and  another  of  clear  shining  water  at  the  very  next  vil- 
lage. 

Neither  had  been  in  this  part  of  the  world  before.  The 
steep,  odorous  woods,  naked  and  purple  when  the  hasty 
drops  scattered  down,  but  blooming  into  blurred  pinky- 
gold  as  the  fickle  sun  shone  once  more  on  swollen  buds, 
enchanted  them  both.  There  were  primroses  shining  boldly 
from  rosettes  of  green  leaves,  and  primroses  half  hidden 
tinder  tangled  brambles.  Here  was  a  blue  blur  of  violets, 
there  was  a  slant  of  red-gold  beech-mast ;  everywhere  cush- 
ions of  brightest  moss. 

The  mighty  roar  and  swing  of  the  River  Barle,  now 
pouring  along  by  the  side  of  the  woodland  road,  excited 
Tamsie.  Something  in  that  torrent  of  sound  brought 
back  the  swift  impression  she  had  felt  standing  on  the  land- 
ing, with  the  shadow  of  the  pear  tree  and  the  crude  col- 
oared  lozenges  from  the  stained  glass  window  broken  up 
upon  her.  She  had  known  then  that  something  vital  was 
to  come  rushing  and  flooding  into  her  life.  Here  by  the 
swirling  force  and  sweep  of  the  river,  she  felt  it  even  more 
strongly.  It  was  with  a  kind  of  passionate  shyness  she 
turned  away  from  the  tumultuous  waters,  to  gaze  into  the 
quiet  loveliness  of  the  spring  woods. 

"  How  happy  they  both  are  to-day !  Proserpine  and  her 
mother ! " 

"Child,  I  have  no  imagination,"  warned  Buchan  in  a 
sepulchral  voice ;  then  turned  laughing  to  her,  his  face  aglow 
in  the  wind,  his  eyes  sparkling. 

"Imagination  yesterday,  when  you  shook  hands  with 
Miss  Chapman,  and  told  her  you  had  looked  forward  to 
that  all  the  morning ! "  cried  Tamsie  with  a  certain  nerv- 
ous, wistful,  innocent  look  in  her  straightfoilward  young 
face.    "  Oh,  Nick,  you  are  not  a  humbug  ?    I  know  you  are 
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not,"  she  cried,  passionately  loyal,  as  though  to  some  ac- 
cusing voice. 

"  Thomas! " 

The  man  was  laughing  ruefully.  His  blue  eyes,  which 
a  moment  before  held  two  dazzling  little  points  of  light, 
were  soft  and  dim. 

"  Have  I  ever  been  a  humbug  to  you?  Tell  me 
that,  Little  One.  Have  I  ever  given  you  cause  to  say 
that?" 

His  voice  was  so  hurt,  it  almost  broke.  It  was  Tamsie 
saying  this  thing ! 

"  Oh,  no,  no,"  cried  Tamsie  in  a  strangled  whisper. 

With  him  she  was  always  full  of  easy  freedoms.  Now 
she  thrust  her  arm  through  his,  and  rubbed  her  head  like 
a  cat  against  his  shoulder,  wondering  at  this  excitement 
that  possessed  her,  this  longing  to  be  something,  to  do 
something,  she  knew  not  what ! 

A  turn  of  the  road  brought  them  in  sight  of  a  little 
wayside  Inn,  whose  old  sign  creaking  in  the  wind  informed 
travellers  it  was  the  Rock  Inn,  and  Good  Stabling  was  to 
be  had.  Shut  in  in  the  high  narrow  valley,  this  little  damp- 
stained  house  echoed  ceaselessly  with  the  thunder  of  waters, 
which  here  hurled  themselves  in  a  flurry  of  greenish 
white  foam  over  jagged  rocks,  and  then  went  striding  and 
circling  down  beneath  overhanging  alders,  like  polished, 
black-brown  glass  flecked  here  and  there  with  threads  and 
rings  of  spume. 

In  the  damp,  dark  little  parlour,  with  its  olive-green 
woollen  antimacassars  and  stuffed  trout,  and  salmon  in 
cases  on  the  white-washed  walls,  Buchan  and  Tamsie 
munched  their  bread  and  cheese,  and  learned  that  they 
were  but  ten  miles  from  their  journey's  end. 

Buchan  cut  himself  another  huge  hunch  of  bread,  his 
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eyes  suddenly  brightening  as  they  always  did  in  response  to 
a  sudden  thought. 

"  Tired,  Tamsie  ?  " 

Her  elbows  on  the  coarse  tablecloth,  her  chin  in  her 
hand,  she  laughed  at  his  absurdity. 

"Well,  what  about  sending  the  fellow  on  —  you  and  I 
walking?  We  could  talk  then.  There  is  much  to  tell 
you." 

Striding  through  the  wet  lanes  over  the  moors,  he  would 
tell  her  of  those  things  he  had  taught  her  to  delight  in 
since  her  childhood.  Tamsie  should  hear  of  this  last  tomb 
—not  so  much  of  the  actual  tomb-chamber  where  the  horrors 
of  hell  through  which  the  Pharaoh  must  pass  on  his  way 
to  the  Fields  of  Alu  had  been  so  realistically  depicted,  as 
the  tomb  guest-chamber  on  whose  walls  Buchan  had  seen 
the  dead  man  in  the  pride  of  life,  feasting,  hunting  croco- 
diles, watching  his  harvest,  his  brick-makers ;  where  Buchan 
had  seen  his  wife  holding  him  by  the  arm,  his  little  chil- 
dren stroking  his  leg!  And  then  a  breathless,  fascinated 
Tamsie  should  learn  of  the  track  of  feet,  that  Buchan's 
eyes  had  been  the  first  to  rest  upon.  The  feet  that  three 
thousand  years  before  had  left  their  imprint  in  the  soft 
sand,  as  their  owners  bore  the  dead  Pharaoh  to  his  sub- 
terranean chamber.  Tamsie  should  hear  of  these  solemn 
things. 

So  the  Egyptologist  thought.  Yet,  masterful  though 
this  man  was,  he  could  not  always  fashion  events  as  he 
chose.     Tamsie  did  not  hear. 

A  great  hump  of  gorse  covered  hill,  with  a  few  straggly 
fir  trees  on  its  summit,  shut  out  half  the  sky,  darkening  the 
little  Rock  Inn;  and  now  as  Buchan  and  the  girl  finished 
their  simple  meal,  planning  eagerly,  the  strip  of  sky  left 
visible  gloomed  over.     The  fir  trees  blackened  and  gesticu- 
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lated  against  it,  the  wind  moaned  in  the  chimney,  and  in 
one  moment  the  hillside  was  obliterated  in  a  white  fury  of 
falling  rain. 

"  I  don't  mollycoddle  you,  Thomas,  God  knows.  But 
we'll  let  this  pass,  I  think,"  remarked  Buchan  drily. 

Idly  he  pulled  toward  him  a  pile  of  old  newspapers, 
musty-smelling  and  damp,  and  began  turning  them  over. 
Tamsie,  still  feeling  preternaturally  alive,  stared  out  of 
the  window  at  the  tumult  of  greenish-white  foam,  at  the 
silvery  spray  flinging  up  it  the  rushes  and  green  riparian 
things;  the  deep  cream-coloured  foam  swept  into  a  back- 
water with  sticks  and  rubbish,  and  there  subsiding  limply. 
A  sudden  exclamation  made  her  hastily  turn. 

Buchan,  this  great,  full-blooded  man,  was  convulsed  with 
rage.  He  had  risen  to  his  feet.  A  vertical  vein  stood  out 
like  a  knotted  cord  on  his  forehead.  His  face  showed  a 
congested  purple  against  his  thick  silvery  hair. 

"  Damn  him  to  all  eternity ! "  he  broke  out  like  a  blow. 

Flinging  down  the  paper,  he  rushed  out  of  the  room  and 
went  and  stood  in  the  porch,  unheeding  the  cold  rain  that 
beat  upon  his  face  and  drove  in  on  the  glistening  red 
bricks  at  his  feet,  although  blue  sky  was  already  beginning 
to  gleam  behind  the  ragged  fir  trees  up  yonder. 
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Tamsie  had  turned  a  little  pale. 

The  sudden  outbreak  was  in  keeping  with  all  she  knew 
of  her  guardian's  character.  The  long  sunny  calm,  the 
devastating  tempest.  Outside  the  sun  was  shining  again, 
but  the  little  room  was  gloomy  as  ever,  and  the  sound  of 
the  weir  thundered  and  poured  on  ceaselessly.  Shut  in 
that  dark,  low-ceilinged  room,  all  at  once  Tamsie  felt  as  a 
frightened  child.  She  wanted  to  stuff  her  fingers  in  her  ears 
to  keep  out  that  sinister  sound  of  many  waters ;  she  wanted 
to  shut  her  eyes  not  to  see  the  terrible  face  of  this  man 
she  thought  the  most  wonderful  in  the  world.  Trembling, 
the  young  girl  picked  up  the  newspaper  that  had  fallen  so 
untidily  on  the  floor. 

It  was  nearly  a  year  old ;  it  felt  soft  and  mouldy  between 
her  fingers,  and  smelt  of  mice.  'Almost  the  first  words  that 
met  her  eyes  were  —  Tragedy  of  an  Englishman  in  the 
Libyan  Desert.  There  was  no  need  to  read  farther. 
Arthur  Palliser,  the  dead  man,  and  young  Guest,  his  com- 
panion, were  not  their  names  in  everyone's  mouth  at  the 
time? 

Buchan  had  been  in  Egypt  at  the  time.  Never  once  had 
he  alluded  to  the  subject  in  his  letters  home;  never  once 
had  the  subject  passed  his  lips.  Yet  all  who  knew  of  the 
close  friendship  that  existed  between  him  and  Palliser  since 
their  school  days,  could  not  but  doubt  that  the  tragedy  had 
split  the  Egyptologist's  life,  as  an  axe  splits  a  wooden 
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So  Tamsie  held  the  paper,  gazing  down  at  its  print  with 
troubled,  unseeing  eyes.  David  Guest.  David  Guest.  The 
name  did  not  sound  as  though  it  belonged  to  one  so  con- 
temptible.    David  Guest.     Her  lip  curled. 

"Thomas!" 

Buchan's  voice  rang  as  cheerily  as  ever.  He  pushed 
open  the  door,  his  look  clouding  for  a  moment  as  he  saw 
what  she  was  doing. 

Tamsie  flushed  to  the  roots  of  her  hair. 

"  Come  along,  Poppet,"  said  he  with  an  effort  "  It's 
stopped,  and  we  ought  to  be  starting." 

He  had  already  paid  the  bill,  and  as  though  the  land- 
lord were  conferring  a  special  favour  on  him  by  presenting 
it.  It  was  Buchan's  way.  He  was  perfectly  genuine  in 
this,  for  his  invariable  wish  was  to  please.  Most  people 
warmed  themselves  gratefully  in  the  atmosphere  of  friend- 
liness and  well-being  that  he  radiated;  but  this  same  at- 
mosphere had  caused  some  poor  lonely  souls  to  sicken,  and 
weep  at  their  own  frozen  barreness. 

Now  he  and  Tamsie  left  the  dank  little  Inn,  and  as 
Tamsie  stepped  out  into  the  sunshine  and  snuffed  up  the 
fresh  earthy  odours,  she  gave  a  little  sigh  of  relief.  Ev- 
erything was  sopping  and  shining.  A  breeze  stirred  in  the 
tree  tops,  and  she  was  suddenly  pelted  by  a  shower  of 
bright  rain-drops.  She  shook  herself  like  a  dog,  as  much 
to  shake  herself  free  from  an  unhappy  memory  as  from 
the  wet. 

But  Buchan,  though  he  laughed  and  talked  spasmodic- 
ally, had  still  a  shadow  over  his  features.  He  did  not 
mention  Egypt,  and  presently  it  was  altogether  in  silence 
that  he  and  Tamsie  trudged  mile  after  mile. 

This  fatigue  of  mind  after  the  violence  of  his  rage  was 
a  passing  mood,  but  for  the  moment  it  was  Buchan  himself. 
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Later  he  glowed  towards  Tamsie  for  so  falling  in  with  him. 
The  young  girl  fancied  he  was  brooding  over  the  fate  of 
his  friend ;  in  reality  his  thoughts  were  wholly  #  occupied 
with  her,  as  she  stepped  by  his  side,  clear-eyed  and  straight- 
limbed,  her  heels  scarcely  touching  the  ground. 

They  had  left  the  brawling  river  far  below,  and  now 
they  could  for  the  first  time  hear  the  joyous  choiring  of 
blackbirds,  the  fugitive  holloa  of  the  cuckoo,  the  scream- 
ing and  chattering  of  the  jays.  The  rocky  road  climbed 
up  through  the  steep  woods,  where  here  and  there  the  daz- 
zle of  a  great  beech  bole,  streaked  with  black,  would  in- 
sist itself  upon  the  auburn  and  madder  tangle  of  rougher 
tree  trunks,  in  their  shine  and  shadow.  And  now  as  they 
left  the  woods,  and  emerged  on  to  the  open  moor,  a  fresh 
breeze  came  charging  playfully  across  the  heather  to  meet 
them.  Tamsie,  the  blood  bright  in  her  cheek,  turned  up  the 
collar  of  her  coat.  Still  she  did  not  speak,  though  crop- 
ping near  at  hand  were  half  a  dozen  Exmoor  ponies,  with 
drenched,  muddied  coats,  and  draggled  tails  brushing  their 
fetlocks;  though  the  ribbons  of  mountain  turf  that  wound 
between  the  heather  and  followed  each  side  of  the  white 
switchback  road  were  shining  like  emerald  light  in  the 
evening  sun ;  though  Dunkery  Beacon  far  ahead  lifted  storm- 
ily  purple  into  the  northern  sky. 

"  What  other  girl  is  like  her  ?  "  thought  Buchan  with  sud- 
den warmth. 

She  had  waited  all  these  months  to  hear  of  his  further 
discoveries ;  he  had  promised  to  tell  her  all  that  very  after- 
noon; yet  had  walked  in  silence.  Tamsie,  this  eager,  vital 
creature,  showed  no  sign  of  the  impatience  he  knew  to  be 
consuming  her.  She  had  made  no  allusion  to  his  violent 
outburst,  made  no  exclamations  at  the  strange  wild  country 
heaved  so  confusedly  about  her.     Buchan  glanced  at  the 
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girl,  as  she  walked  beside  him  in  companionable  silence. 
Her  head  was  a  little  bent  to  the  wind,  her  upper  teeth 
resting  on  the  lower,  as  though  to  brace  herself  to  the  cold, 
and  the  steepness  of  the  hill.  And  suddenly  Buchan 
thrilled  with  the  pride  of  the  creator.  But  for  him  Tam- 
sie  would  have  been  the  replica  of  those  brainless  misses, 
in  their  ridiculous  clothes,  that  he  had  complimented  and 
chaffed  only  that  morning.  Yes,  Tamsie,  with  her  intel- 
ligence, her  splendid  health  and  bright  eyes,  was  his.  She 
was  his  very  will  embodied.  He  had  fashioned  her,  more 
than  father  or  mother,  long  dust. 

He  had  fashioned  her  for  himself,  a  loyal  glowing  com- 
panion, whose  very  youth  dovetailed  so  exquisitely  into 
his  own  age.  And  now  Tamsie,  with  that  springy  step  of 
hers,  was  to  walk  beside  him,  till  some  younger  man  should 
claim  her  for  his  own. 

Instantly  Buchan  felt  a  fury  of  jealousy  against  this 
phantom  figure.  It  was  with  an  almost  violent  gesture 
he  took  the  girl's  hand,  as  though  to  keep  her  always 
for  himself. 

Tamsie  turned,  and  smiled  at  him,  her  beautiful  loving 
eyes  wide,  little  straight  ends  of  her  hair  blowing  across 
her  cheek.  And  with  a  shuddering,  but  not  unpleasant 
shock,  the  man  realised  she  was  a  child  no  longer;  that  he 
did  not  feel  to  her  as  to  a  child. 

The  blood  rushed  into  his  face.  He  dropped  her  hand. 
He  was  taken  utterly  by  surprise ;  yet  long  after  he  realised 
that  for  months  everything  had  been  leading  up  to  this 
moment. 

"  If  we  turn  off  here,"  he  began  abruptly,  as  much  to 
silence  the  thunderous  beating  of  his  heart  as  anything 
else,  "  and  skirt  the  hill,  we  shall  keep  out  of  this  cold 
wind." 
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Tamsie  nodded.  She  was  getting  out  of  breath.  Here 
it  was  difficult  walking  in  the  deep  heather;  but  already 
her  cold  cheeks  were  beginning  to  glow  in  the  shelter.  Al- 
ways, she  had  been  absolutely  natural  and  unabashed.  She 
would  take  hold  of  her  guardian's  fingers,  and  rub  them 
against  her  cheek  while  she  spoke  of  the  love  she  bore 
him,  in  shameless  fashion.  Buchan,  if  ever  he  had  thought 
of  what  one  day  might  lie  between  them,  had  ignored  it. 
Over  its  body  he  had  only  seen  Tamsie  with  the  candid 
eyes,  the  snub  nose ;  erect  and  vigorous  as  some  young  tree. 

The  heather  was  nearly  to  the  knee.  She  held  out  her 
hand.  Buchan  gripped  her  under  the  elbow,  and  helping 
her  along,  plunged  into  his  experiences.  He  dared  not 
think. 

The  sun  had  set,  but  in  the  north-western  sky  the  colossal 
clouds  were  piling  up  purple  and  orange-bright.  These 
clouds  were  so  huge  and  billowy,  they  seemed  more  like 
some  monstrous  and  awful  emanation  from  the  rapidly 
darkening  Dunkery  Beacon,  than  to  belong  to  the  rain- 
washed  sky  overhead.  And  now  Tamsie,  with  Buchan's 
warm  hand  grasping  her  arm  so  firmly,  found  herself  to 
her  dismay,  listening  with  but  half  her  attention.  She  was 
more  aware  of  that  warm,  firm  grip,  and  of  a  peculiar  un- 
der-current in  her  guardian's  voice.  The  words  themselves 
passed  her  by.  And  while  these  two  little,  little  human 
beings  pressed  feverishly  on  beneath  the  wild  sky,  crying 
out  at  unexpected  gorse,  lurching  into  hidden  hollows, 
Tamsie's  eyes  were  ever  on  those  rearing  clouds,  across 
whose  lurid  and  purple  splendour  long  wisps  of  grey-white 
wool,  untouched  by  light,  were  now  passing  in  a  horizontal 
and  awful  aloofness. 

Buchan  repeated  himself;  then  lost  his  thread.  He  felt 
a  curious  insecurity  that  what  had  been  a  life-long  passion 
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should  in  five  minutes  have  ceased  to  interest.  His  tongue 
stumbled.  Those  mummies  in  their  multitudinous  pinkish 
yellowish  linen  bandages  seemed  to  give  him  an  almost 
physical  sensation  of  dust,  of  thirst,  of  the  oppression  of 
indestructible  tombs  and  endless  centuries.  While  here 
all  around  him  was  a  damp,  dark,  sweet-smelling  world,  a 
buffeting  breeze,  an  adventurous  sky  overhead,  and  Tamsie 
breathing  softly  by  his  side ! 

He  felt  thrillingly  alive.  He  felt  he  and  Tamsie  were 
living  some  great  critical  and  agitating  moment;  yet 
that  both  were  too  nervous,  too  excited  to  be  conscious  of 
happiness. 

Thoughts  were  bludgeoning  at  Buchan's  brain,  just  as 
the  cold  wind  was  bludgeoning  at  his  face  again.  He  was 
fifty-two.  Tamsie  was  barely  eighteen.  He  had  spent 
much  of  his  capital  on  excavating ;  Tamsie  had  a  large  for- 
tune of  her  own.  He  had  in  his  boastful  scorn  of  conven- 
tions taken  Tamsie  about  with  him,  lodging  in  this  hotel 
or  that  inn,  to  the  horror  of  his  sister,  Mrs.  Blennerhassett. 
Tamsie  returned  his  love  in  some  measure.  He  had  read 
that  ten  minutes  .ago  in  those  eyes  shining  so  suddenly 
brilliant  from  their  crisp,  short  black  lashes.  He  knew 
not  what  he  should  do.  The  whole  thing  was  impossible. 
He  was  not  a  marrying  man.  It  was  his  fault.  He  should 
have  foreseen  this  thing.  Uncomfortably  he  felt  this  some- 
how touched  his  honour.     He  knew  not  what  to  do. 

The  great  cloud,  now  inky-black,  had  boiled  up  from  be- 
hind Dunkery  Beacon,  blotting  out  the  clear  wild  green  of 
the  zenith,  and  spreading  outwards  and  downwards  till  a 
narrow  strip  of  lemon  western  sky  was  all  that  remained 
of  light.  On  the  moor  it  was  searchingly  cold,  windy  and 
almost  dark. 

"  Oughtn't  we  to  have  come  back  to  the  road  long  ago?  " 
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cried  Tamsie,  her  words  tossing  past  her  on  the  breeze. 
"  Oh,  Nick,  we  are  lost ! "    And  she  laughed  a  little  wildly. 

"  Stuff ! "  returned  Buchan,  grinding  his  teeth. 

But  he  knew  she  was  right.  Five  minutes  later  he  was 
losing  his  temper,  abusing  himself,  begging  her  to  forgive 
him. 

A  pitiless  rain  had  begun  to  drive  in  their  faces.  It  was 
almost  dark.  They  sheltered  as  best  they  could  behind  a 
stunted  thorn  tree. 

"  Oh,  don't,  Nick.  Don't  beg  my  pardon.  This  is  worse 
than  when,  long  ago,  my  bonne  kissed  my  hands.  It  — 
it  humiliates  me  so,  Nick,"  cried  Tamsie  distressfully. 

"Humiliates  you,  Little  One?  How  can  that  be?"  he 
asked  in  a  strange  voice. 

She  clutched  his  sleeve  to  steady  herself  in  the  wind. 
Her  skirt  flapped  madly  against  his  legs. 

"  Why,  don't  you  see  ?  You  are  more  to  me  than  I  am 
myself.  You  always  have  been  —  No,  listen  —  You  have 
grown  up  with  me  never  to  leave  me,  just  as  the  old  Egyp- 
tians believed  their  Ka  grew  up  with  them,  bestowing  pro- 
tection, intelligence,  purity,  health  and  joy!  Nick,  you  are 
mjKat" 

Shuddering  there,  in  the  darkness,  and  cold  pelting  rain, 
Tamsie  was  filled  with  an  unbridled  joy.  All  her  life,  with 
its  careful  little  cog-wheels  fitting  into  blackboards  anil 
tedious  lessons,  into  holidays  spent  with  the  Blennerhassetts, 
and  panoramas,  and  camera  obscuras,  into  happiness  at 
Buchan's  letters,  and  still  greater  happiness  at  his  returns 
from  Egypt;  yes,  all  her  life  had  moved  steadily  on,  merely 
in  preparation  for  this  intoxicating  hour. 

"  Dear  old  man.  You  know  how  I  love  you !  How  all 
my  life  I  have  thought  of  no  one  but  you !  " 

Tamsie  cried  the  words  as  innocently  as  a  child,  and  yet 
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they  did  bring  her  a  reckless  kind  of  happiness,  as  she  spoke 
them. 

It  was  now  so  dark  Buchan  could  not  see  her;  but  he 
knew  her  face  was  turned  to  his  by  the  sound  of  her  voice. 
He  could  hear  the  occasional  chatter  of  her  teeth.  And 
immediately  the  man  felt  an  almost  uncontrollable  desire 
to  hold  this  Tamsie  of  his;  to  kiss  her  into  warmth;  to 
press  her  cold  wet  face  on  his  heart ;  to  tell  her  she  was  his 
life! 

Instead  Buchan  took  off  his  coat,  and  over-ruling  her 
piteous  protests,  put  it  on  her,  buttoning  it  close  to  her 
throat  himself. 

"  Now,  no  foolery,"  he  began  with  an  unnecessary 
steadiness  of  voice.  "  Cosy- warm,  old  lady  ?  You  know 
I'm  as  strong  as,  as — strong  as  Rameses  the  Great !  " 

"  Oh !  Oh !  "  cried  Tamsie  brokenly,  and  ducking  her 
chin,  she  kissed  his  fingers  that  were  shaking  a  little. 

She  was  at  once  passionate  and  shy.  He  realised  she 
had  reached  that  caravansary  in  life,  when  it  takes  but  a 
tiny  push  to  set  us  off  in  a  life-long  direction.  He  could, 
taking  advantage  of  her  innocence,  tell  her  that  he  loved 
her.  If  this  love  of  hers  was  so  far  merely  whole-hearted 
hero-worship,  yet  he  could  kindle  it  into  the  real  thing 
later.  He  knew  that.  Then  that  phantom  man  he  had 
beckoned  from  the  future  need  never  become  incarnate. 

But  he  was  fifty-two  and  Tamsie  eighteen.  She  had 
money ;  he  had  none. 

Buchan  struggled  with  himself.  The  accumulated  forces 
of  long  years  of  self-control  came  to  aid  him. 

"  It  has  left  off  now.     We'll  get  on,"  he  said. 

The  man  had  given  Tamsie  his  coat.  Splendid  as  was 
his  vitality,  yet  he  shivered  now,  and  the  drenched  linen 
of  his  shirt-sleeves  clung  to  his  arm. 
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"We  must  find  the  road  somehow,  Chickabiddy.  It 
won't  do  to  spend  the  night  out  here." 

"  I  don't  mind ! "  cried  the  girl  passionately  eager  he 
should  not  blame  himself.  "  To  be  tired,  to  be  cold  and 
hungry  for  a  few  hours,  what  is  that  ?  " 

"  You  are  talking  like  a  child,"  said  Buchan  with  un- 
expected roughness.  "And  have  you  no  thought  for 
Maria's  and  Roddy's  anxiety  ?  Come  along,  the  road  must 
be  near  by." 

"  I  —  I  can't  see  —  oh,  my  hat  has  blown  off  — " 

For  the  first  time  Tamsie  was  a  little  piteous.  She  stum- 
bled. 

"  Never  mind  the  hat.  Here,  where  are  you  Little  One?  " 
exclaimed  Buchan,  with  an  instant  change  of  voice.  He 
caught  hold  of  her  arm,  drew  it  through  his  own,  crushing 
her  chilled  hands  in  his. 

"  Oh,  Nick !  You  are  soaked !  And  without  your  coat ! 
And  for  me !    Oh,  I  wish  you  hadn't !  " 

And  as,  lurching  against  each  other,  they  stumbled 
through  the  darkness,  heather  and  young  bracken  clutching 
at  their  feet,  Tamsie  kept  repeating  his  name,  without 
knowing  why.  There  was  a  kind  of  perilous  joy  in  so 
doing.  She  wondered.  She  did  not  guess  that  half  the 
joy  of  loving  lies  in  speaking  of  the  Beloved,  or  calling 
him  by  name. 

But  Buchan  knew;  and  it  came  to  him  that  a  little,  so  very 
little,  would  lure  Tamsie  to  his  side  for  ever. 

The  great  inky  cloud  had  dipped  over  the  curve  of  the 
earth.  The  air  was  stiffening  with  frost,  and  now  the 
(immense  dome  above  and  around  was  glittering  with  a 
thousand  thousand  stars. 

"  Look  at  Cygnus.  How  low  he  is  flying,"  murmured 
Tamsie.     "  Shall  we  see  him  in  Egypt  ?  " 
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Tamsie  in  Egypt?  Impossible  now.  This  latter  love 
of  his,  was  it  to  be  all  pain? 

"Oh,  what  is  it?"  cried  Tamsie.  "Did  you  tread  in 
some  gorse?" 

"  The  sharpest  I've  ever  met." 

But  a  moment  later  Buchan  roused  himself  to  say, 
"  Roughly  speaking  the  road  ran  south.  We  should  bear 
more  to  the  western  horizon  to  get  back  to  it.  Where  is 
Taurus?    He  should  be  in  the  west  just  now." 

So  the  two  turned  their  faces  to  where  the  pointed  tip 
of  the  Bull's  nose,  and  the  cluster  of  Pleiades  forming  his 
shoulder,  were  just  touching  the  western  horizon. 

"  We  are  walking  between  your  horns,"  murmured  Tam- 
sie half  to  herself.  "  You  are  vicious.  That  is  why 
you  have  those  big  buttons,  I  forget  their  names,  on  the 
tips. 

She  is  still  a  child,"  thought  Buchan  blindly. 
If  we  keep  on  long  enough  we  shall  come  to  Alde- 
baran  —  hit  the  Bull's  eye.     Have  I  made  a  joke,  Nick?  " 
she  queried  doubtfully. 

"  Tried  to,  Chickabiddy.  Just  to  persuade  me  you 
are  not  tired  out,  and  famishing.  Bless  you,  Little 
One." 

She  clutched  his  arm,  and  laid  her  cheek  a  moment 
against  the  drying  linen  of  his  sleeve,  but  said  nothing. 

"  I  knew  something  was  going  to  happen  to-day,  and  it 
has,  though  what  it  is  I  don't  know,"  she  thought  tumult- 
uously. 

Through  the  starry  darkness  these  two  plunged  on  in 
silence,  stumbling  into  some  unexpected  hollow,  or  run- 
ning blindly  into  a  thorn  tree  fierce  with  spines.  To  them 
came  the  coughing  of  the  little  horned  mountain  sheep, 
and  once  both  Tamsie  and  Buchan  started  violently,  as 
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some  immense  body  seemed  to  rise  from  beneath  their  feet 
and  bound  away. 

"  A  deer  or  a  pony.  I  wonder  which  ?  "  said  the  Egyp- 
tologist in  a  reassuringly  matter-of-fact  voice.  But  Tam- 
sie  had  made  no  exclamation.  Nobody  would  ever  know  if 
Tamsie  were  frightened,  or  ill.  He  felt  that  with  a  little 
shock  of  pride. 

The  girl  had  been  walking  now  for  hours.  She  was  wet, 
die  was  cold,  and  sick  for  want  of  food.  She  was  deadly 
tired  The  gorse  pricked,  the  heather  seemed  to  tug  at 
her  weary  feet,  catching  in  the  eyelets  of  her  Balmoral 
boots.  To  tread  on  brief  patches  of  wind-shorn  turf  was 
heaven.     Her  breath  was  spent. 

"  Let's  wait  a  moment.     Shall  we  ?  " 

She  had  striven  to  make  her  voice  natural ;  but  Buchan 
was  scowling  in  the  darkness.  This  was  his  doing.  He 
had  lost  his  head,  and  with  it  his  way,  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life. 

"My  little  poor  thing.  Lean  here  against  me.  Like 
that  Are  you  very  cold,  Popsy?"  He  had  put  his  arm 
around  her  with  exquisite  tenderness. 

It  was  bitterly  cold.  Without  knowing  it,  Buchan 
shuddered  as  an  icy  little  wind  crept  up  his  shirt-sleeves, 
and  played  around  his  bare  throat.  His  obstinate  refusal 
to  surrender  to  his  own  physical  discomfort,  only  sharpened 
his  anxiety  for  Tamsie.  He  was  obsessed  by  the  necessity 
of  finding  shelter  for  Tamsie.  Always  he  lived  for  the 
moment;  so  this  immediate  need  shut  out  thought  for  the 
future. 

Tamsie  gave  a  little  sigh  of  blessed  relief.  Her  legs  were 
numb  with  fatigue.  The  two  stood  there  quite  still,  hear- 
ing their  own  breathing,  and  the  countless  little  stirrings, 
rustlings,  quiverings  and  sighings  of  unseen  life;  seeing 
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the  myriad  stars  flashing  above  —  the  Milky  Way  stretched 
low  before  them,  Capella  glittering  like  some  diamond  in  a 
gauzy  scarf. 

"Look,  Tamsie,  there  are  the  Blessed  Fields  of  %Alu" 
said  Buchan  almost  in  a  whisper. 

Christians  though  they  were,  lost  and  alone  in  the  night, 
these  two  gazing  at  the  Milky  Way,  felt  an  indescribable 
awe. 

There  Osiris,  the  Good  Being,  welcomed  and  ruled  the 
60tds  of  the  Faithful.  There  innumerable  dead  lived  per- 
fectly happy,  fighting,  feasting,  hunting,  working;  living 
for  ever  without  pain ! 

And  then  without  warning  the  sound  of  a  violin  came 
crying  and  singing  out  across  the  moor!  The  high 
plaintive  notes  intensified,  and  then  fell  away  into  almost 
silence  on  the  moving  night  air.  For  ^alf  a  minute  neither 
Buchan  nor  Tamsie  spoke.  For  hearing  such  sweetness 
in  this  darkness,  and  desolation,  it  almost  seemed  as 
though  the  sound  were  supernatural,  as  though  Osiris  had 
freed  the  happy  voices  from  the  Fields  of  Alu,  as  one 
might  free  a  flock  of  linnets  from  an  aviary.  It  was 
Buchan  who  spoke  at  last. 

"Thank  God.     Come,  Tamsie." 

They  were  treading  on  elastic  turf  again,  and  now 
Tamsie  cried  out,  for  she  had  stumbled  down  a  bank  and 
her  feet  were  on  the  hard  ro^d.  At  that  moment,  from 
the  right  came  the  sound  of  very  slow,  light  wheels,  and 
the  delicate  pattering  of  a  donkey's  hoofs.  Two  lights 
gleamed,  and  increased  in  brilliance. 

Before  Buchan  had  time  to  holloa,  a  dog  had  begun  to 
bark,  instantly  followed  by  a  dozen  others.  As  the  fran- 
tic yapping  died  down  a  moment,  a  peculiarly  intricate 
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whistle  pierced  the   night.    Immediately  and   exactly  it 

was  answered  from  the  approaching  cart.    The  dogs  burst 

out  again.     The  violin  had  ceased. 
"Oh,  look!"  cried  Tamsie  excitedly.    Across  the  road, 

twenty  or  thirty  yards  away,  could  be  seen  just  the  legs 

of  a  man  black  against  a  fire.     The  upper  part  of  him  was 

obliterated  in  the  darkness. 
"Gypsies,  no  doubt.    What  a  bit  of  luck,  Thomas!" 
The  old  adventurous  ring  was  in  Buchan's  voice. 

buoyant  nature  had  already  begun  to  reassert  itself. 
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In  the  beeches,  whose  mossy  roots  distorted  themselves 
along  the  old  wall  top,  flinging  their  branches  towards  the 
stars,  the  wind  had  surged  and  thrilled  all  evening. 
Whilst  Buchan  and  Tamsie  were  stumbling  through  the 
darkness,  the  Stag-Fellow,  with  shut  eyes,  and  the  wind 
rushing  and  pouring  down  his  throat,  had  fancied  he  could 
hear  chiming  bells,  cries,  the  roar  of  the  sea,  and  singing 
voices.  He  could  hear  a  terrific  inspiration  which  steadily 
climbed  to  a  blare  of  furious  sound;  and  then  an  endless 
exhalation  which  ran  despairingly  along  the  hedge,  away 
into  the  darkness  of  the  moor. 

But  the  wind  had  dropped  some  time  now.  The  Stag- 
Fellow  and  Gilderoy  could  clearly  hear  the  fidgeting  of 
the  hobbled  horses  and  donkeys,  the  musical  babbling  of 
the  peat  stream.  The  beech  buds  overhead  tightened  at 
the  touch  of  frost.  They  pointed  as  rigidly  still  to  the 
wheeling  constellations,  as  they  had  pointed  to  the  dirty 
sky  six  months  ago,  when  the  drops  had  fallen  with  such 
merciless  precision  on  to  the  Stag-Fellow's  tent;  when  he 
had  stared  out  into  the  clammy  mist,  and  decided  to  sub- 
merge himself  in  Purruns,  Caumlos  and  Beshaleys. 

Gilderoy  Beshaley  did  not  know  where  was  his  tent,  or 
his  donkey-cart.  In  gloomy  silence  he  sat  with  the  Stag- 
Fellow,  who  had  pitched  his  tent  with  the  other  gypsies 
before  sun-down.     Months  ago  the  latter  had  learned  to 

do  this  as  swiftly  as  the  Romany  people  themselves.     It 
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gave  him  a  peculiar  sense  of  freedom  to  measure  out  the 
ground  with  his  ridge-pole;  to  take  his  kekauviskey-saster, 
or  kettle-prop,  by  the  sharpened  end  and  make  with  it 
holes  in  the  sweetly  smelling  turf,  exactly  opposite  to  each 
other.  In  these  holes  the  ends  of  the  tent  rods  were  fitted, 
their  tops  fitting  into  the  ridge-pole.  Then  the  Stag- 
Fellow  would  fling  one  blanket  on  behind,  pinning  it  to  the 
sticks  with  long  spines  broken  from  sloe  or  thorn.  Over 
all  came  the  larger  brown  blankets,  pinned  on  with  more 
"  pinthorns  "  as  the  Romanies  called  them. 

Just  inside  this  tent  of  his  sat  the  Stag-Fellow  on  an 
upturned  bucket,  holding  his  outspread  fingers  to  the  glow 
of  a  charcoal  brazier.  His  shadow  was  flung  black  and 
monstrous  on  the  tent  side.  Beside  him  was  sitting,  like 
a  child,  his  crossed  feet  in  his  crossed  hands,  Gilderoy. 
There  was  no  thought  in  Gilderoy's  eyes;  there  was  only 
dumb  anxiety. 

Shivering  with  cold,  drowsed  by  the  strong  air,  the  Stag- 
Fellow  thought  longingly  of  his  bed.  Every  other  gypsy 
in  the  encampment,  man,  woman  or  little  child,  had  curled 
snug  and  warm  beneath  their  blankets  long  ago.  Outside 
was  blackness,  the  glitter  of  stars  immeasurably  far  off, 
searching  cold  —  and  Sanpriel  with  the  little  donkey-cart. 

For  a  Romany  to  be  abroad  on  a  sharp  night  was 
nothing.  The  Stag-Fellow  knew  that.  He  felt,  too,  that 
Sanpriel,  with  her  sweet  vagueness,  was  so  spiritual  a 
creature,  so  remote  from  things  of  this  earth,  that  things 
of  this  earth  had  scarcely  power  to  touch  her.  It  was  he, 
and  Gilderoy,  the  boy  husband,  who  were  really  bearing 
her  chill  and  weariness.  So  he  was  arguing.  But  Gil- 
deroy thought  of  Sanpriel  as  no  spirit.  She  was  his 
tatchie  romadic,  his  trusty  wife,  who  lay  with  him  in  the 
little  brown  tent,  who  stewed  his  meats,  and  told  fortunes 
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to  bring  him  silver,  and  who  one  day  must  surely  give  him 
a  little  one  even  lovelier  than  Reyna  Beshaley's  little 
Anselo! 

Gilderoy's  features  became  more  and  more  sombre. 

Even  in  the  tent  it  was  bitingly  cold.  Bavol  had  clam- 
bered into  her  master's  arms.  Shivering  convulsively,  she 
kept  thrusting  her  long  nose  into  the  warm  comfort  to  be 
found  between  coat  and  waistcoat.  At  first  Gilderoy  had 
roughly  pushed  her  away;  but  presently  the  lurcher  had 
squirmed  up  again;  and  so  gnawed  by  anxiety  was  he,  he 
did  not  heed.  Gloomily  he  stared  at  the  glowing  red  eye- 
lets of  the  brazier. 

Where  was  Sanpriel  ? 

"  She  must  soon  be  here,"  repeated  the  Stag-Fellow. 

A  flicker  crossed  the  gypsy's  firelit  features.  Just  such 
a  flicker  as  a  horse  gives  when  stung  by  a  fly. 

"  Ko  jin  Borl      Who  knows,  comrade." 

The  Stag-Fellow  looked  at  him  with  a  certain  wistful- 
ness.  He  had  caught  a  little  of  the  Romany  picturesque- 
ness  of  speech. 

"  Your  love  for  Sanpriel  is  strong,  and  very  sweet,  Gil- 
deroy.    Do  you  know  I  envy  you  that  sweetness." 

"  The  sweetness  of  love !  'Tis  a  fool  who  speak  sich 
words.  To  love  is  to  be  in  wafodu  Tan,  which  you  Gor- 
gios  calls  hell." 

Both  relapsed  into  silence,  thinking  over  the  events  of 
the  afternoon,  each  blaming  himself  for  Sanpriel's  ab- 
sence. 

For  the  past  few  days  the  gypsies  had  been  travelling 
back  from  Downton  Cuckoo  Fair,  which  is  held  in  the 
third  week  of  April. 

"  The  cuckoo  he  alius  come  first  to  Beaulieu  in  the  For- 
est, to  git  hisself  a  new  coat,  an'  then  he  hurry  to  Down- 
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ton  Fair,  at  the  end  of  April,  to  show  it,"  Gilderoy  had 
explained  when  the  Stag-Fellow  had  asked  the  origin  of 
the  name. 

A  few  miles  from  this  camping  place  on  the  moor,  the 
gypsies  had  chanced  on  a  wedding  at  the  village  Inn.  Here 
was  an  opportunity  to  whisper  some  of  that  silver  back, 
which  had  been  squandered  at  Downton  Fair.  The  men 
had  produced  their  fiddles,  the  women  their  tambourines, 
or  tom-toms  as  they  called  them.  There  was  no  one  like 
GnnereHa  Furnm  for  dancing  in  a  platter.  It  gave  the 
Stag-Fellow  acute  pleasure  to  watch  her  grace.  Cinner- 
ella  was  short,  and  deep-bosomed.  At  fifteen  there  was 
a  down  over  her  sulky  mouth,  and  already  she  was  more 
than  plump.  Yet  every  movement  was  of  exquisite  light- 
ness and  grace.  Certainly  there  was  no  one  like  Cinner- 
clla  Purrun  for  the  dance;  but  presently  other  gypsy 
wenches,  greedy  for  Gorgio  admiration,  and  greedier  still 
for  Gorgio  coin,  had  flung  off  tartan  shawls  and  red  cloaks 
and  were  dancing  too.  The  fiddling  of  the  men  seemed 
to  twitch  at  their  feet  it  was  so  quick  and  gay;  but  at 
length  even  Cinnerella  lost  her  breath.  Her  lazy  eyes 
were  fired,  the  bright  handkerchief  heaved  on  her  bosom, 
and  the  Stag-Fellow  had  seen  a  little  pulse  beating  wildly 
in  her  full  throat 

Then  had  come  free  drinks  for  the  Romanies,  and  later 
the  women  had  busied  themselves  dukkerin  or  fortune- 
telling.  Not  only  must  the  bride  have  her  hand  told,  but 
all  the  wedding  guests.  No  one  had  been  so  eager  as  an 
old  gaffer  of  ninety-two.  He  had  crossed  Paradise  Caum- 
lo's  palm  with  silver,  and  kept  exclaiming,  "  Lord  a  mussy, 
dear.     Tes  wonnerful  to  be  zure." 

The  true  Romany  is  abstemious  as  a  rule,  and  when  the 
afternoon  drew  on,  wild  eyes  were  only  a  little  wilder, 
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whining  voices  only  a  little  louder.  But  Gilderoy  Besh- 
aley  was  fuddled.  He  had  sunk  on  a  chair,  his  head  on 
his  arms  which  rested  on  the  table  before  him.  One  hand 
still  clutched  at  the  stick  with  the  curiously  wrought  copper 
handle,  without  which  he  was  never  seen. 

"  Come  on,  Brother " ;  and  the  Stag-Fellow  laid  his 
hand  impatiently  on  the  other's  shoulder. 

The  Stag-Fellow  had  somehow  changed  during  the  past 
six  months.  Fair  though  was  his  hair,  he  looked  as  wild 
as  a  hawk.  Dwelling  amongst  the  gypsies  as  one  of  them- 
selves, he  had  caught  the  look  of  hot  life,  the  nervous  hard- 
ness they  all  possessed.  They  called  him  Box,  comrade, 
now,  not  Rye. 

Gilderoy  raised  his  head,  stared  stupidly,  threatening 
to  become  quarrelsome. 

The  Stag-Fellow  sickened. 

He  knew  this  sprawling  sottish  Gilderoy  was  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  Gilderoy  setting  a  snare  for  some  wild 
animal;  the  Gilderoy  who  moved  with  the  swift  graceful 
flank  and  limb  of  some  wild  animal  himself;  the  Gilderoy 
who  produced  a  tiny  mirror  at  odd  times  in  which  he  ad- 
mired himself  with  the  simple  vanity  of  a  child;  the  Gil- 
deroy who  loved  his  girl-wife  so  faithfully  and  well.  The 
Stag-Fellow  knew  that;  yet  now  as  he  waited  looking  down 
at  Gilderoy,  with  the  shouting,  and  the  coarse  laughter, 
and  the  sloppy  rings  made  by  glasses  all  about  him,  the 
Stag-Fellow  was  overtaken  by  a  disgust  of  this  life  he  had 
chosen  in  preference  to  the  austerity  of  his  Egyptian  work. 
Gilderoy  drunk!  The  clean  animal  life  was  suddenly  pol- 
luted. And  swiftly  it  came  to  the  Stag-Fellow  that  what 
was  bruising  him,  must  bruise  Sanpriel  infinitely  more. 

That  sad-eyed  gypsy,  with  the  slender  fingers,  the  amber 
skin,  and  the  flat  narrow  head  of  the  religious  fanatic,  had 
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not  seen  her  husband  so  far.  The  Stag-Fellow  supposed 
her  to  be  outside,  where  the  gypsies  were  moving  on  in 
the  fag-end  of  a  shower.  Sounds  of  cracking  whips, 
wheels,  oaths,  horses'  and  donkeys'  hoofs,  poured  into  the 
bar  with  the  patter  of  lessening  rain-drops.  Gilderoy 
slept 

The  Stag-Fellow  stood  irresolute. 

Gilderoy  roused  in  his  present  temper  would  infallibly 
make  a  scene.  Sanpriel  would  hear  —  and  see.  That 
nervous  dread  of  a  scene  which  had  been  the  curse  of  his 
life,  held  the  Stag-Fellow  back. 

"  I  will  make  him  come  the  next  time  Loverin  Caumlo 
shouts  at  his  horse." 

Loverin  shouted  again ;  but  the  Stag-Fellow  still  waited. 

His  cart  waited  outside  with  the  stubby  little  dun  pony 
Ichabod.  Should  he  invent  some  story  for  Sanpriel  who 
had  the  believing  heart  of  a  child,  and  leave  Gilderoy  to 
follow  when  sober?  But  supposing  the  young  gypsy,  en- 
raged at  finding  himself  left,  should  pick  a  quarrel  with  the 
Gorgios;  should  whip  out  his  knife? 

So  the  Stag-Fellow  struggled  in  miserable  indecision. 
To  be  successful  it  does  not  do  to  see  both  sides  of  a  ques- 
tion. Some  of  us  would  joyfully  fling  down  our  bodies  at 
any  moment,  yet  our  questioning  minds,  which  weigh  pros 
and  cons,  hesitate  in  their  anxiety  to  be  just,  to  be  wise, 
till  the  "  moment "  is  gone.  The  Stag-Fellow  had  never 
been  successful. 

Old  Ercilla,  her  pipe  between  her  gums,  had  pattered  up 
the  village  street  on  the  white  ass.  The  last  of  the  two- 
wheeled  carts  had  gone;  the  children's  shrill  voices  were 
dying  on  the  distance.  The  moment  itself  had  gone.  The 
Stag-Fellow  must  suffer  intolerable  tedium,  just  because 
he  had  protected  that  ultra  sensitive  mind  of  his.     He 
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smiled  grimly  at  himself.  Bavol  was  couched  delicately 
fastidious  in  the  sawdust,  which  was  darkened  here  and 
there  with  beer,  and  cider,  and  spirits.  The  Stag-Fellow 
sat  down  to  wait  till  young  Gilderoy  should  wake. 

That  came  an  hour  later. 

"Where  is  Sanpriel,  Bor?"  Flushed,  Gilderoy  wa9 
struggling  sleepily  to  his  feet,  his  need  for  Sanpriel  awake 
before  his  body. 

"  Gone.  They're  all  gone.  My  pony  and  cart  are  out- 
side.    For  God's  sake,  come  on,  Gilderoy." 

The  Stag-Fellow's  tone  was  ill-tempered  enough.  He 
had  paid  the  price  of  his  indecision,  but  anger  at  his  own 
weakness  prevented  his  paying  with  any  generosity. 

In  sulky  silence  the  two  young  men  rattled  and  jolted 
along  behind  Ichabod,  the  stubby  little  dim  pony  with  the 
Roman  nose,  and  the  hogged  silver  mane,  and  curly  tail, 
Bavol  slipping  behind  with  half-closed  eyes,  and  long  pro- 
truding tongue.  Both,  of  course,  knew  the  way.  Had 
they  not,  it  was  to  be  read  underfoot  in  intricate  wheel 
patternings,  in  the  round  hoof-marks  of  the  horses,  and 
the  narrow  prints  of  the  donkeys'  shoes,  scarcely  wider 
than  the  heels  of  their  masters.  And  once  or  twice  in 
some  narrow  lane,  where  blackbirds  yodelled  ceaselessly, 
lay  a  litter  of  primroses  plucked  by  the  vanguard  of  little 
Romanies,  and  carelessly  dropped  to  be  trampled  in  the 
mud  by  horses  and  donkeys,  fathers,  mothers,  uncles  and 
aunts. 

Long  ago  the  Stag-Fellow  had  learned  the  secret  of  San- 
priel's  sadness.  More  than  ever  she  gave  to  him  the  im- 
pression of  something  tragic,  strange,  and  rather  beautiful. 
At  sight  of  the  smirched  petals,  at  the  little  pink-stemmed 
buds  that  never  now  would  open,  the  Stag-Fellow  thought 
again  of  Sanpriel  with  a  drunken  husband. 
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For  the  moment  he  hated  Gilderoy. 

The  gypsy  was  unhitching  the  lichened  gate  that  gave  on 
to  the  moor. 

*  By  George,  look  at  the  rainbow !  "  exclaimed  the  Stag- 
Fdlow,  instantly  forgetting  his  irritability. 

They  had  emerged  from  the  tunnel-like  lane,  and  now 
there  seemed  nothing  but  immense  sky  and  rainbow  before 
them. 

Like  a  living  thing,  the  rainbow  climbed  the  sky,  un- 
earthly in  its  brilliance  against  a  dark  cloud,  yet  trembling 
into  almost  invisibility  against  a  drift  of  pale  turquoise. 
Not  for  moments  did  the  eye  heed  the  rough  foreground, 
dazzling  in  the  sunshine  though  it  was,  or  the  farther 
ridges  of  moor  flowing  into  watery  purple  distance. 

Gilderoy  never  saw  the  rainbow.  He  was  seeking  San- 
priel  with  his  bright  animal  eyes. 

The  gypsies  had  already  pitched  their  tents.  Sunbright- 
brown,  and  casting  long  shadows,  they  huddled  by  the 
wide,  deeply  sunk  peat  stream,  beneath  the  double  beech 
hedge  whose  tossing  and  swaying  branches  gleamed  like 
living  steel  against  a  pile  of  angry  purple  and  tiger-lily 
clouds.  Gilderoy  could  see  old  Ercilla's  white  ass,  as 
though  it  were  cut  out  of  white  paper,  against  the  clean 
emerald  of  turf  and  the  muddled  browns  and  greys  of 
horses  and  donkeys.  The  carts,  the  dogs,  the  small  busy 
figures  of  the  gypsies,  each  with  their  sharp  violet 
shadows,  looked  unnaturally  clear  and  unnaturally  dis- 
tinct in  the  rain-washed  atmosphere.  Fires  were  crac- 
kling, pails  clattering,  women  screaming  to  their  children  for 
this  and  that. 

But  Sanpriel,  and  Sanpriel's  little  donkey  and  cart,  were 
nowhere  to  be  seen. 

Little  Anselo  Beshaley,  too  small  and  too  petted  to  be 
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of  use,  was  squatting  just  ahead,  solemnly  crossing  two 
sticks  in  front  of  him.  As  the  wheels  of  the  donkey-cart 
came  creaking  over  the  turf,  the  baby  looked  up  at  the 
Stag-Fellow  through  his  entangled  black  lashes. 

"  Atch  Bor,  sar  amande,  and  kair  a  dearie  bitfi  trishul 
sar  dui  costs,  and  die  the  rinkening  sky-fellow  mer  "  ( Stay 
with  me,  comrade,  and  make  a  dear  little  cross  with  these 
two  sticks  and  watch  the  pretty  rainbow  die),  he  whis- 
pered, smiling  shyly. 

The  Stag-Fellow  knew  that  gypsy  children  say  the  rain- 
bow will  fade,  if  they  cross  two  sticks.  He  paused  a 
moment,  his  hand  on  the  bridle  close  to  Ichabod's  mouth. 

"Die!  You  have  killed  him  right  enough,  M  us  hi  pen, 
little  fellow/'  he  said  pointing;  and  once  more  his  vagrant 
thoughts  were  wandering,  why  he  scarcely  knew,  to  San- 
priel. 

Anselo  turned  his  sturdy  little  back  to  Ichabod  again; 
and  then  as  the  child  saw  for  himself  the  almost  terrifying 
splendour  of  the  rainbow  was  vanishing,  he  flung  himself 
face  downwards  in  a  passion  of  sobs.  The  great  crystal 
tears  drenched  his  brown  cheeks ;  he  beat  the  turf  with  little 
clenched  fists. 

"Miry  rinkenny  sky-fellow  —  where  has  he  gone— • 
Miry  rinkenny  sky-fellow! — " 

And  the  Stag-Fellow,  smiling  a  little,  thought  it  is  not 
only  the  Romany  chavo  who  wilfully  destroys  beauty,  and 
then  breaks  his  heart  when  he  succeeds! 

"  My  dear  blessed  goodness,  what  are  you  doing  to  the 
child,  Brother?"  screamed  Reyna  across  the  heather.  It 
was  to  Gilderoy  that  she  cried.  But  Gilderoy  did  not 
trouble  to  answer.  His  black  locks  tossing  wildly  in  the 
breeze,  he  left  the  Stag-Fellow  to  comfort  little  Anselo 
and  pushed  straight  towards  Paradise  Caumlo. 
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There  was  ever  something  violent  and  undisciplined 
about  Paradise,  as  though  that  little  hint  of  civilisation 
had  been  the  key  to  unlock  all  kinds  of  forces  the  other 
gypsies  also  owned,  but  unsuspectedly.  We  are  told  if  the 
horse  once  learned  his  own  strength,  he  would  be  useless 
for  civilisation.  Paradise  Caumlo  had  learned  her  own 
strength. 

This  afternoon  she  was  wearing  a  battered  old  straw 
bonnet  on  top  of  her  gaudy  red  and  green  kerchief.  She 
awaited  her  niece's  husband,  erect  as  a  caryatid.  The 
earrings  glistened  in  her  dark  ears;  the  sun  glistened  on 
her  fine  teeth.  Now  her  eyes,  round  as  a  bird's,  glistened 
with  malice. 

"Yes,  Brother,  I  did  see  Sanpriel  an'  the  neddy  an* 
cart  When  you  an'  the  others  were  playin'  the  fiddle  for 
the  dance,  I  seed  her  talkin'  to  a  clergyman  in  the  road. 
An'  she  follered  him  away,"  she  added  excitedly. 

Paradise  hated  Sanpriel;  for  did  not  Sanpriel  ape  the 
ways  of  the  Gorgios?  Once  Paradise  with  her  sister  had 
been  a  "  keirengro  "  or  house-dweller  herself.  When  she 
was  weary,  trade  was  slack,  or  damp  sticks  would  not 
catch,  she  thought  of  this.  Just  as  from  a  far  away  piano 
only  certain  notes  can  be  heard,  which  by  their  persistent 
reiteration  tease  intolerably,  so  this  far  off  memory  nagged 
at  the  middle-aged  gypsy  woman,  filling  her  with  restless- 
ness. Such  a  stormy  temperament  as  hers  could  never 
have  picked  up  happiness  in  the  caged  life  of  the  "house- 
dwellers";  but  then  neither  was  she  happy  with  the  sky 
for  roof,  the  earth  for  bed.  Paradise  was  like  the  average 
sailor,  who  on  shore  frets  to  be  at  sea,  at  sea  frets  to  be 
on  shore.  Sacki  Caumlo  had  beaten  her,  just  as  he  would 
beat  her  again,  when  he  eventually  returned  from  "  Tran- 
sported Fellows'  Country."     Paradise  did  not  complain; 
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she  loved  Sack!  with  his  bad  fighting  face,  and  his  heavy 
fist;  but  it  further  heated  her  hot  blood  to  see  Gilderoy 
treat  Sanpriel  Gorgio  fashion. 

"  The  choveno  dinnelo,  poor  fool.  Still  she  carries  no 
sign  of  the  little  one.  Gilderoy  made  sure  ud  pluck  the 
maggots  from  her  brain ! " 

So  Paradise  would  say  to  the  Romany  women,  in  a 
voice  trembling  with  scorn.  For  to  sneer  at  Sanpriel, 
quieted  that  jealousy  that  seethed  within  her. 

Now,  as  she  recognised  the  anxious  perplexity  in  Gil- 
deroy's  eyes,  as  she  remembered  her  own  Sacki  showed 
no  signs  of  returning  to  her,  although  his  time  was  long 
finished,  the  fingers  of  her  right  hand  pressed  exultingly 
into  her  hip. 

"  Sanpriel  oughter  stick  close  to  her  man,  or  her  people, 
Brother.  There  is  no  telling  what  can  befall  these  witless 
folk  who  sees  only  the  things  that  are  unseen;  and  who 
tries  to  pick  up  stars  in  the  puddles." 

"  Be  silent,  Sister  — " 

"  I  sees  you  are  feared,  Brother.  But  there  is  no  cause 
arter  all.  Isn't  Sanpriel  a  reg'lar  '  pale  face '  ?  Alius  she 
can  find  her  a  Gorgio  to  show  her  the  road  when  she  lose 
it.  An'  don't  forgit,  Brother,  she  has  no  tazvno  yek,  no 
little  one  to  hinder  her ! " 

"  You  evil  mare  I "  spat  out  Gilderoy,  and  blindly  he 
turned  away. 

Unglad  was  Paradise,  and  hating  the  glad. 

But  the  Stag-Fellow,  lugging  the  reluctant  Ichabod 
along  over  the  rough  ground,  understood  this  long,  hag- 
gard woman  with  the  wicked  tongue  and  bird-like  eyes. 
Did  he  himself  not  experience  that  same  hot  desire  to  hurt, 
to  punish?  Did  he  not  feel  it  with  a  tug  of  excitement 
every  time  his  teeth  met  in  a  poached  rabbit,  every  time 
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the  Romany  chies  worsted  the  Gorgios  in  the  Great  Trick, 
or  Bart  Hokani  as  they  called  it  ?  Both  Paradise  Caumlo 
and  the  Stag-Fellow  had  been  hurt  overwhelmingly  in  the 
past;  but  whilst  the  man  lived  in  hot  defiance  of  the  Gor- 
gios, Paradise  lived  in  hot  defiance  of  the  world. 

"  What  can  befall  Sanpriel  ?  She  will  follow  soon,  Gil- 
deroy," comforted  the  Stag-Fellow,  unharnessing  Ichabod, 
and  with  a  sounding  slap  he  turned  the  little  animal  loose 
to  join  its  fellows. 

But  that  had  been  four  hours  since,  and  Sanpriel  still 
tarried. 

The  Stag-Fellow,  waiting  with  Gilderoy,  cursed  his  own 
diffidence.  Sanpriel  was  afraid  of  the  dark.  Gilderoy 
awakened  in  "  The  Maid's  head,"  and  Sanpriel  would  not 
be  abroad  this  biting  April  night. 

Gilderoy  picked  up  his  fiddle.  The  gypsy  could  not 
think.  He  only  felt  He  was  a  dog  waiting  for  the  return 
of  its  mistress.  He  was  filled  with  vague  discomfort,  and 
suffering  shot  through  with  ill-temper.  His  fingers  were 
clumsy  with  cold,  but  tucking  the  fiddle  under  his  chin, 
and  staring  out  into  the  starry  darkness,  he  began  to  play 
one  after  another  of  those  lovely  old  gypsy  airs,  that  once 
heard,  iiaunt  the  heart  for  always. 

The  Stag-Fellow  listened.  His  linked  hands  between 
his  knees,  he  would  not  wrench  his  eyes  away  from  the 
glowing  holes  of  the  brazier.  He  would  not  think  of  the 
vast  purple  night  outside,  with  its  unthinkable  number  of 
stars  glittering  away  into  infinity;  with  its  mazy  Field  of 
Alu,  which  for  him  also  meant  the  land  of  Light  and  Hap- 
piness. Osiris,  Isis,  and  Horus,  that  famous  Trinity,  fore- 
runner of  our  own,  must  be  forgotten,  together  with  all 
other  things  Egyptian.  With  Gilderoy's  music  thus 
searching  his  heart,  he  must  cling  to  the  red  glow,  the 
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little  tent  —  things  friendly,  very  tangible  and  secure.  For 
are  there  not  moods  when,  for  our  own  peace  of  mind,  we 
must  shut  our  eyes  to  the  sunset,  shut  our  ears  to  the  fluty 
note  of  a  bird,  or  the  singing  voices  of  the  piano,  disturb- 
ing echoes  in  our  hearts?  Yes,  we  chatter  then  in  self- 
defence  of  the  price  of  wheat,  the  latest  fashions,  or  snatch 
up  an  old  paper  and  study  the  advertisements  therein. 
Our  moods  are  always  passing,  but  for  the  moment  they 
are  ourselves. 

Yet  for  all  his  obstinacy,  for  all  his  determination  to 
shut  the  ear  of  his  soul,  the  Stag-Fellow  listened  to  Gil- 
deroy  playing.  And  Gilderoy  playing  his  fiddle  was  crying 
to  Sanpriel,  just  as  the  dog  snuffling  and  whimpering  under 
the  door,  is  crying  to  its  mistress.  And  somehow,  these 
plaintive  asking  sounds,  mingling  with  the  unseen  sounds 
of  the  night,  and  climbing  to  the  pale  Fields  of  Alu  yonder, 
were  lancinating  the  Stag-Fellow's  heart.  He  too  thought 
of  Sanpriel,  for  she  was  the  one  impersonal  thing  in  a  life 
of  personal  trivialities. 

Sanpriel  ate  with  her  fingers,  and  often  thought  nothing 
of  lying  down  to  sleep  in  her  clothes;  yet  ever  she  seemed 
to  prove  that  beauty  of  soul  shall  not  always  fall  the  prey 
of  life.  She  set  the  Stag-Fellow  thinking  of  strange,  far 
off  things.  Just  as,  on  a  still  sultry  morning  in  some  in- 
land meadow,  a  tiny  wind  shivering  delicately  across  the 
grass  sets  us  dreaming  of  spray,  of  querulous  cries  of 
gulls,  and  of  tapering  masts  of  ships  disappearing  over  the 
breast  of  the  world. 

Higher  —  wilder  —  and  ever  sweeter  and  more  pierc- 
ing! Now  Gilderoy's  fiddle  was  waking  such  restlessness 
in  the  Stag-Fellow's  soul,  that  his  body  became  restless 
too.  He  shifted  his  position.  Old  dead,  worthless  things 
seemed  to  loosen  and  fall  from  round  his  heart,  as  dead 
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leaves  fall  and  loosen  from  that  which  by  and  by  will 
lift  into  a  bud.  As  the  fiddle  cried,  and  whimpered  like 
a  side  child,  Sanpriel  herself  seemed  to  be  stripping  and 
peeling  these  worthless  things  away  from  his  heart.  But 
Sanpriel  was  only  as  those  wild  autumn  gales  which  strip 
and  tear,  in  preparation  for  their  sweeter  sisters  of  the 
spring. 

Bavol  opened  one  eye  and  growled,  with  her  other  still 
shut  Then  she  was  on  her  feet  with  rising  hackles,  and 
in  an  instant  every  dog  in  the  encampment  was  barking 
and  yapping,  tugging  at  frayed  cords  or  chains  that  held 
them  to  the  wheels  of  carts.  Then  came  sleepy  shouts  and 
corses  from  various  tents,  and  the  yelping  died  down  for 
a  few  moments,  as  one  hears  the  yelping  of  wolves  die 
down,  only  to  burst  out  again  with  redoubled  fury. 

In  that  brief  silence  there  had  come  the  sound  of  wheels, 
and  the  delicate  "pat-tap-pat"  of  a  donkey's  high  little 
hoofs.  To  the  Stag-Fellow's  imagination  they  sounded 
very  frail  and  forlorn  under  those  starry  heights.  And 
now  two  golden  lights  were  to  be  seen  advancing  steadily 
down  the  moorland  road. 

Gilderoy  leaned  forward.  His  eyes  were  half  closed. 
In  the  firelight  the  Stag-Fellow  could  see  a  sudden  sweat 
glistening  on  the  gypsy's  temples.  The  latter  gave  the 
piercing  and  intricate  whistle  which  had  so  startled  the  ap- 
proaching Buchan  and  Tamsie.  Immediately  it  was 
answered  from  the  donkey-cart. 

"  Sanpriel,"  muttered  the  Stag-Fellow. 

But  Gilderoy  was  kicking  out  at  the  lurcher  for  barking 
at  his  mistress.     His  anxiety  had  curdled  into  savagery. 

"  111  drink  the  blood  of  my  brother  who  lays  in  Fenley 
churchyard,  afore  ever  Sanpriel  do  this  thing  again,"  he 
said  very  low  as  he  turned  out  into  the  darkness. 
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The  Stag-Fellow  stooped,  and  as  the  brooding  tent  was 
instantly  changed  for  thousands  of  stars,  far  and  beautiful 
beyond  thought,  he  felt,  with  an  intake  of  breath,  that 
thin  excitement,  that  nearness  to  things  of  the  spirit,  always 
aroused  by  a  starry  night  and  the  wind  in  the  north;  or 
the  sight  of  some  tiny  undamaged  shell,  the  sport  of  moun- 
tainous crystal-green  waves. 

He  forced  himself  to  sense,  and  the  present. 

"  Gilderoy,  what  do  you  mean  ?    Don't  be  a  fool  — " 

"  Paracrow  tute,  I  thank  you,  Bor,  an'  when  I  wishes 
your  advice  fur  the  manner  to  treat  my  woman,  I  may 
ask  you." 

Gilderoy  shook  off  the  Stag-Fellow's  hand.  Through 
the  heather  he  went  slowly  forward  like  a  prowling  animal, 
making  a  bee-line  for  those  ever  enlarging  lights.  His 
memory  was  wandering  minutely  through  the  labyrinth  of 
the  past  few  months.  And  now  it  was  the  laughter  of  the 
Romanies  at  the  Gorgio  fashion  he  treated  Sanpriel,  sting- 
ing the  blood  to  his  cheek ;  and  now  it  was  Sanpriel's  silent 
misery  in  stewing  a  snared  rabbit ;  or  worse  still  Sanpriel's 
failure  to  give  him  a  tawno  yek,  or  little  one.  His  anger 
flared  more  fiercely  —  the  very  darkness,  the  deep  heather 
that  impeded  his  progress,  further  inflaming  him. 

With  a  prescience  of  disaster  the  Stag-Fellow  followed. 

The  lights  of  the  little  cart  threw  wavering  patches  on 
the  road,  and  slanted  up  the  heathery  banks  of  either  side. 
On  the  night-air  fell  voices,  Sanpriel's  plaintive  whine,  and 
the  brisk  tone  of  a  man. 

Gilderoy  was  standing  on  the  bank  in  an  attitude  of 
strained  watchfulness.  Instead  of  descending  into  the 
road,  he  remained  stock-still,  gripping  the  Stag-Fellow's 
arm,  waiting  for  Sanpriel  and  her  male  companion.  The 
myriad  stars  glittered,  and  flashed  blue-white  overhead 
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and  around  The  turf  was  stiff  and  frosty  beneath  their 
feet 

The  Stag-Fellow  heard  Gilderoy  breathing  quick  and 
shallow.  His  thoughts  always  sprang  out  in  strange  little 
explorations  from  the  main  issue.  Now,  gripped  thus  by 
the  gypsy  fingers  of  steel,  he  was  instinctively  thinking  of 
a  hawk's  talons,  or  the  cruel  curve  of  a  tiger's  claw;  he 
was  thinking  of  a  beast  of  prey  crouched,  to  pounce  on 
some  shy  furry  creature  of  the  woods. 

"  Brother,  I  am  certain  — " 

"  I  wish  you  no  harm,  Bor,  but  if  you  interferes  atween 
me  an'  my  woman  I  does  you  a  mischief." 

There  came  a  girl's  laugh,  clear  and  loud,  like  running 
water.  It  was  not  Sanpriel's.  Two  figures  could  be  seen 
walking  beside  the  cart. 

Gilderoy  made  a  small  sound  in  his  throat.  His  fingers 
insensibly  loosened  from  the  other's  arm.  "  There  seems 
a  female  with  her,  Bor,"  he  muttered,  not  without  dignity. 

But  the  Stag-Fellow  was  not  listening.  Since  hearing 
die  voice  of  the  stranger  he  had  been  aware  of  a  sub-con- 
scious distress  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  either  Gilderoy 
or  Sanpriel.  Now  this  vague  discomfort  was  intensifying. 
His  vagrant  thoughts  were  in  Egypt.  He  wondered  why. 
Then  violently  he  slipped  backwards  from  the  lights  of  the 
little  cart,  which  had  drawn  up  beside  him. 

For  he  knew. 


VI 
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In  that  breathless  moment  when  he  had  stepped  backwards 
out  of  the  feeble  lights  of  the  donkey-cart,  the  Stag-Fellow 
realised  the  Egyptologist  had  not  seen  him.  But  another 
had.  This  was  a  dishevelled  young  girl,  with  shoulders 
that  sagged  with  fatigue,  with  bright  searching  eyes,  shin- 
ing from  beneath  slanting  brows,  curiously  black.  One 
moment  their  two  glances  clung.  Then  the  Stag-Fellow, 
swallowed  in  the  dark  of  the  night,  felt  himself  a  fugitive. 
The  old  wound  was  opened.  Hatred  of  Buchan  was  over- 
mastering him. 

"  I  shan't  forget.  I  shan't  forget,"  he  was  telling  him- 
self blindly,  his  spirit  eating  itself  away. 

The  incongruous  little  group  stood  talking  in  the  sharp 
starlight.  Tamsie  was  experiencing  a  feeling  of  detach- 
ment, a  shyness  and  restlessness.  Her  mind  was  skim- 
ming over  the  tops  of  many  things.  So  many  emo- 
tions, so  many  experiences  crowded  into  these  hours, 
and  she  could  not  pause  to  analyse  one!  She  was  bfeing 
hurried  on  from  one  emotion  to  another,  not  very  sure 
whether  she  were  happy  or  no,  certain  only  that  this  day 
differed  from  any  other,  and  that  by  and  by  she  would  be 
very  tired. 

Nicolas  Buchan  was  arguing.     Now  Tamsie,  and  even 

Sanpriel,  the  gypsy,  recognised  the  impatience  of  his  tone. 

He  was  not  accustomed  to  such  a  dead  wall  of  opposition. 

He  could  not  brook  it.     Nicodemus,  the  little  donkey,  with 
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seek  and  four  legs  outstretched,  shook  himself  with  a  loud 
rattle  of  harness ;  and  Gilderoy,  his  hand  on  the  bridle, 
raised  objection  after  objection. 

"  I  dunno  the  road,  Gentleman.  How  can  I  larn  it  you  ? 
My  people  sleeps.  An'  this  here  Neddy  goes  dead  lame. 
I  heerd  him  afore  he  corned  up.  Tap!  Tap!  Tpl 
Tap!"  He  lied  with  that  unabashed  effrontery,  that 
indifference    of    being   found  out,   that  distinguishes   the 

gypsy. 

And  Christian  though  she  was,  Sanpriel  was  probably 
in  no  wise  astonished  or  shocked  at  her  boy  husband  for 
these  fluent  lies.  To  deceive  the  Gorgio  is  almost  an 
article  of  faith  amongst  the  Romanies. 

But  Buchan's  temper  was  rising  at  the  very  senselessness 
of  it  all.  In  the  light  of  the  lamps  he  could  see  how  pale 
was  hatless  Tamsie,  how  very,  very  tired.  He  could  hear 
her  drumming  her  cold  feet  on  the  ground. 

"My  good  fellow,"  he  began  rather  dictatorially. 

For  answer  Gilderoy  turned,  deliberately  tugging  the  un- 
willing Nicodemus  over  the  bank  and  on  to  the  moor.  But 
with  a  quick  movement  Sanpriel  had  pressed  close  to  him, 
and  was  whispering  nervously  in  his  ear. 

"  Look  man.  Let  the  Gorgios  take  their  rest  with  us. 
Balansers  peraps,  to  buy  a  handkerchief  fur  me,  somethin' 
fur  you,  an'  somethin'  to  keep  fur  the  day  when  our  little 


one  come." 


Gilderoy  was  scowling  and  muttering  to  himself  in  the 
darkness.  The  enticing  glitter  of  coins  rose  before  him. 
Gilderoy  loved  money;  but  his  resentment,  his  suspicion  of 
Sanpriel  had  not  altogether  died  down.  He  wished  her  to 
feel  his  displeasure  a  little  longer. 

"The  dear,  pretty  little  bits  o'  money,"  coaxed  San- 
priel smiling,  and  pulling  at  his  sleeve  like  a  child. 
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. .  "  'Avali"  agreed  Gilderoy,  sulkily  enough,  and  chucked 
at  Nicodemus  who  had  been  plucking  in  fastidious  fashion 
at  the  frosty  turf. 

So  for  Tamsie  Vyner  everything  that  night  had  the 
charm  and  the  freshness  of  an  untold  story.  Soon 
Buchan  and  she  were  spreading  their  stiffened  fingers  to 
the  blaze.  The  Stag-Fellow  had  extinguished  his  own 
charcoal  brazier  with  a  pan  of  water,  as  he  crept  into  his 
tent.  But  from  its  shelter  he  watched  Sanpriel  making 
a  fire  from  a  handful  of  straw  and  small  sticks.  Within 
she  thrust  a  lighted  lucifer;  hastily  dropped  the  straw,  and 
piled  big  sticks  all  around.  In  a  few  minutes  there  was  a 
roaring  blaze.  Bavol  was  silhouetted  jetty  against  the 
flames  one  moment,  rosy  in  the  glow  the  next,  as  she  moved 
to  one  side.  Sanpriel  was  unharnessing  Nicodemus,  while 
Gilderoy,  still  sulkily  silent,  pitched  the  tent  by  those  others 
dimly  suggested  in  the  starlight. 

The  Stag-Fellow  watching,  listening,  but  a  few  yards 
away,  heard  the  jolly  laugh  of  the  man  he  hated.  Buchan 
had  a  laugh  one  would  go  a  long  way  to  hear.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  he  had  copied  it  from  a  school- fellow;  but  that 
was  nearly  forty  years  ago,  and  to  do  him  justice  he  had 
forgotten  the  fact.  The  Stag-Fellow  recognised  his  laugh ; 
but  who  was  the  girl  ?  He  had  always  understood  Buchan 
to  be  a  single  man.  Yet  there  seemed  the  same  little 
tricks,  the  same  zest  of  life  about  the  girl  as  about  the 
Egyptologist.  Then  the  Stag-Fellow  remembered  this 
man's  personality  was  such,  he  could  stamp  himself  on 
any  a  little  less  strong. 

Presently  Buchan's  handsome  head,  his  hand,  were  ruddy 
as  blood  in  the  flame-light,  as  he  reached  forward  to  dip 
a  mug  into  a  saucepan  just  as  the  girl,  as  Sanpriel,  had 
done.     This  saucepan  was  filled  with  a  simmering  vrhite 
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fluid,  peppery,  and  with  oyster-like  objects  bobbing  about 
m  it 

"  How  very  excellent.    Do  tell  me  what  it  is,"  pleaded 
Buchan  in  his  charming  voice. 

The  child-like  side  of  him,  so  eager  for  adventure,  so 
ready  always  to  be  amused,  was  being  humoured. 

"  Bourri-zimmins,  we  calls  it,  gentleman,"  returned  San- 
prid  shyly.    "  'Tis  snails,  stewed  in  milk  with  herbs." 

"Oh,  Nick!" 

"  I  won't  have  you  an  affected  Miss,  Thomas." 

Buchan's  voice  was  teasing.  Warmed  and  fed,  loving 
and  loved,  he  would  not  think  just  now. 

And  then  arose  the  question  where  Tamsie  should  sleep. 

"  My  man  an*  you  could  lay  with  anuther,"  began  San- 
prid  innocently  thinking  of  the  Stag-Fellow's  tent,  "  if  the 
Rawnie  would  lay  with  I  ?  " 

So  it  was  that  Tamsie,  who  had  slept  the  night  before 
in  a  prim  slip  of  a  bedroom,  beneath  her  Greek  alphabet 
and  seven  signs  from  the  Demotic,  lay  down  to  rest  in  a 
tent  whose  roof  she  could  touch,  even  as  her  body  crushed 
into  the  mattress  of  dried  bracken  and  heather,  even  as 
she  shared  the  smoky  blankets  of  a  Romany  girl.  And 
there  on  that  high  ground,  stars  were  glittering  frostily 
not  only  above,  but  all  around  her. 

Before  the  fire,  on  an  upturned  bucket,  wrapped  in 
blankets  mercifully  more  odorous  of  smoke  than  of  gypsy, 
Buchan  prepared  to  pass  the  night.  Like  most  English- 
men who  have  lived  abroad,  he  had  that  intense  horror  of 
the  "native."  There  was  something  native  about  these 
gypsies.  Sanpriel  might  have  been  a  woman  of  Syria. 
Buchan  was  loathing  the  idea  of  Tamsie  sharing  her  blan- 
kets. Yet  what  else  was  to  be  done?  At  least  he  would 
sit  outside  the  tiny  tent,  and  watch  through  the  night  that 
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no  harm  should  come  to  her;  his  little  Tamsie;  his  little 
Thomas!  And  all  at  once  those  strange  new  feelings  of 
loye  were  forcing  and  bursting  up  within  him  again. 

His  usual  orderly  precision  of  mind  was  gone.  His 
thoughts  were  like  vague  burning  gases,  as  it  were;  like 
the  nebula  his  exceptionally  fine  sight  could  just  distin- 
guish in  Andromeda's  glittering  girdle,  as  slowly  it  fell 
behind  the  north-eastern  horizon.  But  quite  alone,  in  the 
frosty  quietude  of  the  night,  the  sleeping  tents,  the  breath- 
ing animals  about  him,  his  thoughts  might  regain  form. 
They  might. 

Inside  the  Beshaleys'  little  tent  was  a  guttering  candle 
fixed  in  a  cleft  stick,  and  thrust  into  that  small  portion  of 
the  ground  unoccupied  by  the  mattress  of  fern  and  heather. 
Tamsie  and  Sanpriel  were  talking.  Buchan  could  hear 
every  word  that  was  said.  Tamsie's  clear,  rather  defiant 
tones  broke  constantly  into  Sanpriel's  silky  sing-song,  just 
like  rocks  breaking  up  the  smooth  course  of  a  stream. 
Buchan  clenched  his  teeth.  To  think  of  Tamsie,  so 
straight,  fresh,  and  blunt,  beside  the  coiling  duskiness  of 
the  gypsy  revolted  him. 

"  Don't  talk.     Go  to  sleep,  Tamsie,"  he  said  Harshly. 

"Yes,  yes,  Nick.     But  isn't  it  all  fun?" 

Tamsie's  voice  was  bubbling,  excited  and  a  little  shy. 
She  did  not  know  the  reason.  But  Buchan  thought  he 
knew,  and  in  spite  of  himself  felt  a  little  shock  of  delight. 

And  then  Tamsie  was  speaking  to  Sanpriel  again,  curi- 
ously.    She  was  always  interested  in  everything,  not  only' 
on  its  own  account,  but  because  of  its  possible  usefulness. 

"What  is  that?" 

"Twigs  of  myrtle,  Lady.  I  seed  them  to-day,  an'  I 
arsk  the  clergyman  to  give  the  poor  gypsy  some.  He 
wanter  cut  them,  but  that  warn't  no  mannerable  use." 
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"Oh,  but  why?" 

u  Becos,  Lady,  myrtle  carries  no  vartue  for  the  teeth  of 
a  male,  when  cut  by  a  male." 

"  Has  someone  got  toothache  ?  Has  your  husband  got 
toothache?" 

"  Tis  to  make  a  necklace,  Lady.  A  teething  charm  for 
my  little  son." 

u  You  have  got  a  little  baby  ?  " 

"No,  Lady.     No!    No!    An'  married  many  months." 

And  then  Buchan  outside  in  the  red  light  of  the  fire, 
heard  little  soft  hurt  sounds,  animal  sounds,  gasps  and 
sighs. 

He  could  picture  this  Thomas  of  his,  who  never  cried, 
desperately  embarrassed,  awkwardly  trying  to  comfort, 
perhaps  awkwardly  touching  the  gypsy. 

"  Don't  cry.    Don't  cry.     Please  don't" 

Sanpriel  was  a  stranger  to  that  marked  reticence  and 
secretiveness  that  distinguish  the  gypsy.  Sanpriel  loved 
the  Pauni  Mux,  or  pale-faces. 

"  These  tears  falls  not  only  for  me,  Lady,  an'  my  lack, 
though  my  dear  God  knows  how  I  hunger  to  carry  a  little 
one.  But  Gilderoy  an'  my  people  —  even  little  Anselo  with 
his  eyes  dark  as  sloes  on  the  hedge,  and  his  lashes  as  long 
as  the  tails  of  the  little  hosses,  they  will  surely  burn  in  the 
place  of  fire  when  they  comes  to  die." 

Sanpriel's  words  had  almost  fallen,  in  her  anguish,  to  a 
whisper. 

"  They  tell,  f  lay  a  Romany  in  the  ground,  and  there's 
an  end  of  him,'  and  Reyna  she  say  little  Anselo  go  like  all 
the  other  dear  little  tawno  yeks  to  live  in  the  moon.  But, 
Lady,  Sanpriel  know  better.  Sanpriel  is  a  Christian, 
Lady." 

Buchan  made  a  movement  of  annoyance.     His  heel  rang 
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against  the  bucket.  Men  such  as  he  are  never  troubled 
with  religious  doubts.  They  carry  in  themselves  warmth, 
vigour,  life.  Naturally  they  take  God  for  granted.  It  is 
only  the  unhappy,  the  dependent,  the  uncertain,  who  need 
Him  most,  that  question  and  torture  themselves.  But 
Buchan,  secure  though  he  might  be  himself,  was  not  very 
sure  of  what  Tamsie  believed.  Certainly  she  knew  that 
Osiris  was  the  God  Man  who  died  a  shameful  death,  rose 
again,  and  reigned  eternally  in  Heaven;  that  he  was  the 
u  King  of  Eternity,  Lord  of  the  Everlasting,  the  prince  of 
gods  and  men,  the  God  of  Gods,  King  of  Kings,  Lord  of 
Lords,  Prince  of  Princes,  the  governor  of  the  world  whose 
existence  is  everlasting."  *  With  her  own  eyes  she  had 
seen  little  painted  pottery  figures  of  Isis  with  draped  head, 
holding  Horus  in  her  arms,  little  pottery  figures  identical 
in  all  but  name  with  the  Madonna  and  Bambino.  She 
knew  that  Isis  had  been  called  the  "  Mother  of  God,"  the 
"  patroness  of  sailors,"  and  the  "  Queen  of  Heaven,"  and 
so  on  long,  long  before  devotion  to  the  Mother  and  Child 
had  arisen  in  the  Christian  Church.  Glibly  enough  she  had 
babbled  of  the  old  Egyptian  beliefs  and  customs,  that  had 
been  adopted  by  Christianity. 

Yet  Buchan  had  the  sense  to  recognise  it  was  probable 
Tamsie  did  not  apply  her  knowledge.  What  had  Miss 
Chapman  taught  her?  The  old  perverted  ideas  of  Heaven 
and  Hell,  not  so  old  be  it  remembered  in  the  middle  of  last 
century.  Hell-fire,  and  the  burning  of  innocent  childish 
flesh.  Here  was  a  fit  subject  for  Tamsie,  striving  to  sleep 
in  a  gypsy  tent,  after  hours  of  fatigue  and  excitement 
And  Tamsie  was  so  young,  so  very  young. 

Scarcely  knowing  what  he  did,  the  man  broke  in. 

"  You  all  right,  Little  One? " 

1  Papyrus  of  Ani. 
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-Yes.    Yes." 

And  suddenly  Buchan  was  smiling  to  himself  in  the 
darkness.  He  might  have  guessed  he  would  still  hear  that 
eager,  fearless  ring. 

But  on  the  other  side  of  the  tent  blanket,  the  mournful 
monologue  was  going  on.  In  an  hour  Tamsie  was  to 
learn  what  had  taken  the  Stag-Fellow  weeks  to  discover. 

"  Years  an*  years,  an*  double  years  ago,  when  my  dear 
God  Jesus  wur  murdered,  it  war  a  gypsy,  Lady,  who  forge 
the  nails  for  His  Trishool,  or  Cross  as  you  says.  An*  it 
were  a  Romany  wench  who  stand  by  laughin',  and  whistlin' 
too,  an9  seed  it  done." 

"  Oh !  was  it  ?  I  don't  think  so !  I  never  learned  that," 
said  Tamsie. 

Then  Buchan  heard  that  utter  weariness  of  one  who  is 
convinced,  yet  knows  they  are  incapable  of  convincing 
others,  aching  in  the  gypsy's  voice  as  she  went  on. 

"It  war.  My  people  they  jest  laugh.  They  tells  it 
warn't  so.  They  tells  as  how  one  of  our  chies  war  pass- 
ing, an9  she  take  up  a  nail  an'  hides  it  atween  her  breasts, 
—  so, — an9  that  wur  why  my  dear  God  count  it  no  evil 
for  we  Romanies  to  steal.  An'  that  is  why  there  war  only 
one  nail  to  nail  my  dear  God  Jesus'  dear  tiny  delicate  little 
feet  to  the  Trishool.  But  that  is  not  tatchipen,  Lady,  or 
what  you  calls  Truth.  An'  my  people  is  carsed.  An'  one 
day  they  will  burn  in  the  Bad  Place." 

There  came  no  sound  of  any  kind  from  Tamsie. 
Frowning,  Buchan  tried  to  imagine  what  she  was  doing, 
how  she  was  looking.  Was  she  sad,  or  afraid ;  pitying  or 
non-understanding  ? 

"  Sanpriel  is  a  Christian,  Lady.  I  tried  to  convart  my 
people.  I  war  married  in  church,  I  war,  with  banns  called 
out,  an'  a  ring,  and  white  handkerchiefs  for  us  all." 
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Pride  was  rising  almost  visibly  through  her  grief;  for 
all  gypsies  are  braggarts,  like  children,  and  love  to  show 
off  before  strangers.  Then  the  tide  of  her  depression 
seemed  to  submerge  that  little  rock  once  more,  as  she 
added  — 

"But  they  jest  laughs  at  me.  fWhy  don't  that  dear 
God  Jesus  of  yours  give  you  a  tawno  yekf  says  they  to 
poor  Sanpriel.  An'  oh,  Lady,  this  dear  little  gypsy  know 
she  got  no  more  sense  than  what  she  was  borned  with, 
but  if  she  had  a  little  one,  he  would  convart  her  people 
when  he  was  growed ! " 

Buchan  stooped  and  threw  another  log  on  the  fire,  for 
the  night  was  bitterly  cold.  Consciously  he  had  inter- 
ested himself  in  the  words  of  the  unseen  gypsy,  aware 
nevertheless  all  the  while  of  that  question  of  Tamsie  dart- 
ing restlessly  like  a  shuttle,  backwards  and  forwards 
through  the  warp  and  the  woof  of  his  brain.  But  at  last, 
just  as  when  we  force  a  smile,  sooner  or  later  it  brightens 
our  own  hearts,  so  the  mention  of  the  good  little  "  Egyp- 
tian "  children  going  to  the  moon  when  they  die,  really  had 
caught  more  than  the  surface  mind  of  this  man,  who  was 
almost  as  much  Palaeontologist  as  man.  Foi1  did  not  those 
other  Egyptians,  from  whom  his  thoughts  were  never  very 
long  absent,  believe  their  spirits  went  to  dwell  in  the 
Milky  Way,  or  Field  of  Aluf 

Then  that  was  a  curious  legend  the  gypsy  girl  had  got 
hold  of. 

Buchan,  like  most  clever  people,  was  full  of  odds  and 
ends  of  knowledge.  He  knew  of  the  widespread  supersti- 
tion amongst  country  folk,  not  only  in  England,  but  abroad, 
that  it  was  a  gypsy  smith  who  had  forged  the  nails  for  the 
Cross,  and  that  this  had  accounted  for  much  of  the  perse- 
cution the  Romanies  had  endured  throughout  the  ages ;  but 
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he  did  not  know  that  as  far  back  as  the  twelfth  century, 
when  the  Romanies  came  to  Europe  by  way  of  Persia  and 
Armenia,  bringing  with  them  many  Indian  folk  tales  and 
Indian  words,  that  being  travelling  smiths  they  were  not 
only  the  purveyors,  but  makers  of  gold  trinkets  and  cruci- 
fixes. He  did  not  know  that  up  till  that  time  all  crucifixes 
were  fashioned  with  four  nails,  and  that,  finding  themselves 
shunned  and  persecuted,  the  Romanies  with  native  cunning 
then  invented  their  counter  legend ! 

Yes,  it  was  all  interesting  enough.  But  now  Buchan 
found  himself  heatedly  resenting  one  fact,  that  Tamsie 
should  so  suddenly  be  brought  close  to  the  very  core  of  life. 
Only  that  morning  he  had  thought  Tamsie  had  outgrown  for 
ever  Miss  Chapman,  with  her  double  chin  and  pudgy  frec- 
kled hands,  her  black  woollen  shawl,  and  little  lozenge-box  ; 
had  outgrown  the  charming  silliness  of  her  schoolmates, 
or  even  the  amiable  Blennerhassetts  themselves.  He  had 
determined  the  time  had  come  for  Tamsie  to  become  a 
woman,  a  fearless,  joyous  woman,  sound  in  mind  and  body, 
and  as  healthily  prepared  for  the  foray  of  life  as  himself. 
With  a  tolerance  uncommon  in  one  so  much  her  senior,  he 
realised  that  Tamsie's  life  was  after  all  the  same  life  through 
which  he,  or  Mrs.  Blennerhassett,  or  any  other  human  be- 
ing, must  travel.  She  should  start  from  the  very  thresh- 
old, open-eyed.  Good  influence  he  had  held  to  be  nearly  as 
bad  as  evil.     Tamsie  must  be  self-reliant. 

But  now  all  these  life-long  convictions  were  falling  away 
like  sand.  Buchan  would  like  to  hedge,  and  shelter  this 
Tamsie  of  his  with  prejudice  and  precaution.  He  would 
like  to  bind  her  eyes  with  his  own  handkerchief.  He  was 
angered  that  she  should  be  brought  up  against  this  gypsy 
with  her  morbid  thoughts,  and  her  unsatisfied  philoprogeni- 
tiveness.     He  was  feeling  again  towards  Tamsie  that  fierce 
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sense  of  protection  that  he  had  felt  when  she  clung  with 
both  hands  to  his  arm  in  the  darkness,  hatless,  very  cold, 
and  a  little  afraid. 

It  was  characteristic  of  the  man  that  he  did  not  realise 
that  in  spite  of  all  his  parade  of  broad-mindedness,  there 
was  little  to  distinguish  him  from  the  Mahomedan  who 
shuts  up  his  womankind.  Beneath  all  was  the  immovable 
rock  of  the  male. 

Long  since,  the  two  voices  in  the  tent  were  still.  The 
stars  were  burning  out  in  the  thin  green-blue  air  over- 
head. A  bantam  cock  belonging  to  Piramus  Caumlo 
crowed  to  the  dawn.  It  was  that  strange  hour  when 
the  spirit,  if  ever,  conquers  the  flesh,  and  one's  inmost 
aspirations  seem  not  possibilities  but  inevitabilities.  Far 
away  an  Exmoor  pony  whinnied.  Yet  still  the  problem  of 
Tamsie  was  unsolved.  That  a  schoolgirl,  and  a  schoolgirl 
of  fifty  years  back,  when  women  were  accounted  of  in* 
finitely  less  importance  than  now,  had  so  upset  the  whole 
life  of  a  scientific  man,  seems  absurd.  Nicolas  Buchan, 
stirring  the  logs  with  the  toe  of  his  boot,  and  wanting  Tam- 
sie as  he  had  never  wanted  anything  before,  was  very 
vaguely  realising  this  himself ;  just  as  we  can  at  times  very 
vaguely  recall  a  memory  of  something,  even  while  we  can- 
not recall  the  independent  thing  itself. 

But  here  on  this  high,  keen  hillside,  with  the  gypsy  tents, 
the  gypsy  carts  detaching  themselves  momentarily  from  the 
ever  widening  lavender  twilight;  with  the  appearing  and 
disappearing  white  scuts  of  rabbits  all  about  him ;  the  gur- 
gling and  bubbling  of  the  peat  stream  in  his  ears,  it  did  not 
seem  absurd.  Natural  things  seemed  to  be  the  right  things 
as  well  as  the  sweet.  Here,  just  as  one  would  eat  when 
hungry,  sleep  when  tired,  one  would  take  the  loved  woman, 
unconscious  of  the  intricate  cross  threads,  the  usual  hin- 
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drances  and  provisions  of  civilisation  that  hamper  the  brain 
no  less  than  the  heart. 

All  his  life  long  Buchan  had  scoffed  at  the  idea  that  real 
beauty  could  find  existence  in  Renunciation.     Self-sacri- 
fice had  for  him  but  a  frail  etiolated  beauty,  that  could  ap- 
peal only  to  the  weak,  or  to  the  morbid.    The  strong  man 
must  assert  himself,  and  if  necessary  even  trample  under 
the  weak,  in  his  efforts  to  reach  that  larger,  wider,  freer 
country  of  Experience  which  he  felt  himself  impelled  to 
explore;  and  of  which  those  others  never  guessed  the  ex- 
istence.    "  If  everyone  yielded  to  the  temptation  of  renun- 
ciation?   A  world  of  dying  spiders,  hopelessly  entangled 
in  their  own  webs,"  he  muttered. 

Yet  now  for  the  first  time  there  was  something  almost 
seductive  in  the  thought  of  hurting  himself  for  someone's 
good.  Buchan  thrust  it  away,  furious  that  a  weakness  he 
had  resisted  all  his  life  should  overtake  him  at  last. 

The  east  was  yellow  as  a  field  of  rye,  and  now  it  seemed 
as  though  the  rising  sun  were  a  living,  leaping  thing;  for 
the  inevitable  fresh  little  breeze  of  morning  sprang  up  and 
swayed  those  blue-grey  holly  bushes,  so  that  one  moment 
the  sun's  glittering  fire  was  visible,  the  next  hidden. 

Life  seemed  a  splendid  thing,  as  Buchan  looked  into  the 
cold  bright  beauty  of  the  east,  and  heard  the  breeze  seeth- 
ing in  the  bare  boughs  of  the  beech  hedge  behind  him. 
He  loved  Tamsie !  She  loved  him !  —  perhaps  only  with  the 
impulse  of  hero-worship,  and  an  affectionate  heart ;  but  that 
would  change !  What  young  fellow  of  her  own  age  would 
value  Tamsie's  intelligence  as  he  did?,  Buchan  almost 
laughed  aloud.  He  would  take  her  by  the  hand  himself, 
and  lead  her  with  him  to  that  wider,  freer  country  she  might 
never  discover  with  another ! 

And  Tamsie's  money!     Enthusiastically,   ungrudgingly 
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she  would  expend  it  in  opening  those  acres  he  was  positive 
were  rich  in  treasures.  He  remembered  the  whisper  of  an 
Arab    .    .    . 

Least  mercenary  of  men,  Buchan's  love  for  Tamsie  was 
too  new  to  be  dissociated  from  his  love  of  Egyptology. 

But  the  fresh  voices  of  the  morning  were  calling  Tamsie ! 
It  came  to  him  Tamsie  was  like  a  draught  of  chilly  spring 
water ;  never  a  warmed,  sweetened  wine !  Love  for  Tamsie 
must  always  possess  the  healthful  tang  of  just  such  a  chilly 
spring  morning  as  this. 

Suddenly  Buchan  knew.  He  would  return  to  Egypt  — 
alone. 
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AFORE  EVER  THE  OAKS  IS  GREEN  " 


Meanwhile  in  the  chestnut  obscurity  of  the  tent  the  Stag- 
Fellow,  propped  on  one  elbow  was  looking  down  at  the 
sleeping  Gilderoy  with  mingled  curiosity,  affection  and  dis- 
gust on  his  own  face.  The  night  before,  after  leaving 
Buchan  by  the  fire,  the  gypsy  lad  had  flung  himself  down 
in  his  clothes,  merely  loosening  the  handkerchief  round 
his  throat,  that  handkerchief  now  shining  yellow  as  dande- 
lions in  the  velvety  umber  shadows  of  the  tent.  Gilderoy 
was  breathing  heavily,  but  his  eyes  were  widely,  staringly 
open ;  for  he  slept  thus,  as  so  many  Romanies  do. 

Gazing,  his  chin  in  his  hand,  again  the  Stag-Fellow  felt 
that  distaste  of  the  gypsy  life  which  had  overtaken  him 
the  afternoon  before,  when  beer  and  cider,  and  spirits  had 
puddled  the  sawdust  in  the  Inn.  And  Nicolas  Buchan 
somewhere  outside  in  the  sunrise,  was  stirring  him  into 
added  restlessness  and  anger.  What  was  the  Egyptologist 
doing  here?    Who  was  that  with  him? 

The  breeze  was  rising  momentarily,  tweaking  tiny  twigs 
and  ruddy  beech  buds  off  the  branches  overhead,  so  that 
they  pattered  delicately  down  on  to  the  tent.  Of  such  crys- 
talline purity  was  the  air,  every  twig,  every  blade,  every 
bracken  stem  with  its  furry  curl  on  top  seemed  to  detach 
itself  from  its  background,  and  shine  in  minute  perfection. 

Gilderoy  rolled  sleepily  over  on  to  his  face,  reached  out 
his  hand  with  a  muttered  "  Sanpriel ! "  awoke  to  find  the 
Stag-Fellow  staring  down  at  him. 
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"  I  know  that  man/'  said  the  latter  uncomfortably,  after 
a  moment  or  two's  talk  of  the  evening  before.  "  I  don't 
want  to  see  him.  I  shall  not  come  out  till  he  and  the  girl 
have  gone." 

Gilderoy,  very  warm  and  sleepy,  paused  in  the  act  of 
stretching  to  smile  in  knowing  fashion. 

"  I  larned  that  last  night,  Bor.  This  dear,  delicate,  little 
gypsy  obsarved  you  disappear  quick  as  an  old  dog-fox." 

The  Stag-Fellow  was  just  in  the  mood  to  take  offence. 

"  Why  the  dickens  do  you  look  at  me  like  that  ?  Why  do 
you  suppose  — " 

"Men  gets  money  either  by  takin',  or  workin\  I  likes 
takin'  best,  Bor.  Which  do  you? "  enquired  the  gypsy 
naively. 

His  tone  was  so  persuasive,  the  other  could  not  help 
laughing. 

"Are  you  mistaking  me  for  a  thief  like  yourself, 
Brother?" 

"  You  ain't  no  brother  o'  mine,  Bor,  or  you'd  larned 
afore  now  Romanies  don't  never  chore,  or  thieve  as  you 
call  it.     They  only  takes  what  other  folks  don't  want." 

The  Stag-Fellow  was  not  listening.  Gilderoy  and  the 
other  gypsies  were  under  the  impression  the  Stag-Fellow 
had  somehow  escaped  from  Botany  Bay,  or  "  Transported- 
f  ellows'-country  "  as  they  termed  it.  We  all  of  us  read  our 
own  thoughts  or  actions  into  those  of  our  neighbours'. 
Botany  Bay  accounted  to  the  Romanies  for  the  Gorgio 
shunning  his  own  kind.  Botany  Bay  would  have  tanned 
his  skin.  Botany  Bay  would  embitter  a  naturally  sweet 
temper. 

"  It's  as  plain  as  a  crow  on  a  naked  tree,  or  the  evil  in 
the  eye  and  the  tongue  of  Paradise  Caumlo,"  Gilderoy  had 
said.    And  the  others  had  agreed,  and  probably  liked  the 
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Stag-Fellow  better  in  consequence.  All  but  Paradise 
Caumlo. 

Paradise,  tramping  along  the  road,  basket  on  her  arm, 
shut  up  in  that  murky,  defiant  world  of  her  own  making, 
played  with  the  idea  of  informing  on  the  Stag-Fellow,  as 
a  cat  plays  with  a  mouse.  Perhaps  she  would;  perhaps 
she  would  not.    Ko  jinT    Who  knows  ? 

"  Lend  me  your  little  hoss,  Bor,  and  you'll  see  the  backs 
of  the  two  Gorgios  the  quicker.  My  Neddy  go  dead  lame/' 
Gilderoy  was  saying  indifferently. 

There  was  no  particular  reason  for  the  lie.  It  just 
floated  up  from  his  memory  of  the  night  before,  and  Gil- 
deroy reached  out  and  used  it. 

So  the  Stag-Fellow  remained  in  his  tent,  savagely  eating 
the  heel  of  a  loaf,  with  the  stew  and  tea  that  Gilderoy 
brought  him,  staring  at  the  shortening  shadows  on  the  turf, 
staring  at  a  little  bunch  of  ponies,  their  heads  low,  their  ruf- 
fled tails  to  the  wind,  and  their  coats  dulled  by  cold;  staring 
at  the  whole  bright  twinkling  beauty  of  the  morning. 

Paradise  Caumlo  flung  him  a  look  over  her  shoulder,  as 
she  passed  from  filling  a  bucket  at  the  stream. 

"  Fine  Gorgios  here,  an'  you  not  comin'  to  convarse  with 
them,  Bor  ?  Shall  I  send  'em  round  ?  Oh,  my  dear  blessed 
goodness ! " 

He  merely  scowled  at  her;  and  this  woman  with  the 
bitter,  restless  heart  burst  into  a  noisy  laugh  and  went 
on. 

A  little  later,  the  Stag-Fellow  heard  Buchan  talking 
quite  close  to  his  tent,  together  with  the  fresh  voice  of  the 
young  girl.  The  Stag-Fellow  sat  quite  still,  with  bent  head, 
like  an  animal  listening.  Accustomed  as  he  had  been  all 
these  months  to  the  indolent  sing-song  of  the  Romanies, 
Tamsie's  voice  was  giving  him  a  desperate  thirst  for  his 
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own  kind.  Just  such  a  thirst  the  exiled  Englishman  may 
feel  for  the  blackbird's  whistle  echoing  down  some 
green  lane  of  Devon.  He  thought  again  of  that  swift 
vignette  of  the  night  before.  The  bright  eyes  in  the  tired 
young  face,  fastened  on  his  in  such  a  passion  of  curiosity. 
[Who  could  she  be?  With  an  uncontrollable  impulse  the 
young  fellow  cautiously  put  out  his  head,  to  see  this  Tam- 
sie  in  daylight. 

But  a  few  feet  away  stood  Nicolas  Buchan,  his  back 
turned.  He  was  diving  in  his  pockets  for  pennies  for  the 
little  gypsy  children  pressing  greedily  round,  rough-headed, 
bare-footed  and  noisy. 

The  Stag-Fellow  had  known  him  to  be  there.  Yet  now 
at  sight  of  him,  the  familiar  masterful  air  of  him,  the  girl 
with  the  clear  voice  was  absolutely  forgotten.  As  the 
Stag-Fellow  stared  at  the  strong  alert  back  of  this  man 
who  had  wrung  his  life,  as  easily  as  he  could  wring  the 
little  brown  neck  of  Anselo  Beshaley,  he  felt  an  almost 
murderous  hatred  rising  in  his  heart. 

"  These  youngsters  are  clearing  me  out,  Thomas.  Here, 
little  'un,  you  let  go  of  that  — " 

And  not  till  then  did  the  Stag-Fellow  look  past  Nicolas 
Buchan. 

Tamsie  was  talking  to  Sanpriel,  Reyna,  Cinnerella  and 
half-a-dozen  others,  a  brightly  coloured  group  whose  skirts, 
shawls  and  handkerchiefs  fluttered  in  the  windy  sunshine. 
Tamsie's  skirt  and  white  Garibaldi  were  in  chilly  blue 
shadow,  but  little  threads  of  straight,  bright  brown  hair 
were  blowing  untidily  across  her  sunlit  face,  and  the  black 
velvet  ribbon  encircling  her  throat  was  scarcely  blacker 
than  those  brows  of  hers.  In  a  dozen  different  ways  the 
Stag-Fellow  was  to  see  this  girl,  before  summer  glowed  into 
autumn;  but  to  the  end  of  his  days  she  would  shine  thus 
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in  his  memory.  A  gallant,  fresh-voiced  young  creature, 
brimful  of  unquestioning  joy,  tingling  with  quick,  strong 
feelings,  and  the  hand  of  the  wind  in  her  hair. 

Smiling,  she  turned  to  her  guardian  and  surprised  the 
watchful  gaze  of  the  Stag-Fellow  just  behind. 

Tamsie  felt  a  little  shock  of  added  interest.  This  was 
the  face,  keen  and  lean  and  wild,  which  had  glanced 
from  the  darkness  the  evening  before.  What  a  strange 
gypsy  this,  with  his  long  fair  locks,  his  weather-reddened 
features,  and  hard  eyes. 

And  now  Bavol  detached  himself  from  the  little  group, 
and  parting  the  koppa,  slipped  into  the  Stag-Fellow's  tent, 
confident  of  welcome. 

"The  Stag-Fellow  I "  cried  little  Anselo.  "Come  out, 
Bor,  an'  see  the  rinkenny  Rawnie  an'  Rye! "  And  he  ran, 
and,  crouching  down,  lifted  up  the  koppa  and  peered  in. 

With  averted  head,  the  Stag-Fellow  turned  hot  all  over. 
Would  they  see  him?  His  heart  thundered  in  his  own 
ears.  "  The  Stag-Felldhv  ?  "  he  heard  in  Tamsie's  curious 
voice.  "  What  does  that  mean  ?  Who  is  that  ?  "  For  the 
first  time  he  was  realising  he  was  not  as  he  had  imagined 
one  who  chose  to  lead  a  vagrant  life,  but  rather  a  fugitive 
from  that  organised  existence  in  which  he  once  had  been 
entitled  to  dwell. 

"  All  right,"  he  muttered  to  himself.  "  I  shan't  forget. 
That  you,  Buchan,  have  indirectly  taught  me  this,  is  one 
more  notch  in  the  score." 

Gilderoy  was  flinging  the  harness  on  Ichabod,  as  uncon- 
sciously the  little  animal  still  cropped  away  at  the  turf  chang- 
ing so  rapidly  from  its  frosty  grey  into  a  rainbow  glitter 
beneath  the  climbing  spring  sun. 

In  a  moment  Gilderoy,  looking  up,  saw  what  might  hap- 
pen. 
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O  beng  te  poggar  tute  men.  Jal  tu  tawno  Kauley  din- 
nelo  or  tatto  yecks  I  don/'  he  roared ;  and  little  Anselo  in- 
terpreting this  as,  "  May  the  devil  break  thy  neck  thou  little 
black  fool.  Come  out,  or  I  give  you  a  '  hot  one/  "  scut- 
tled out,  his  eyes  round  with  alarm,  and  ran  into  Reyna's 
brown  arms  to  be  comforted. 

And  now  Sanpriel  was  beseeching  Tamsie. 

"  You  will  arsk  the  dear  Dado  to  give  the  poor  gypsy  a 
dear  little  tiny  one?  A  little  tiny  one  to  convart  my  man, 
and  his  people  — " 

"  Give  the  poor  gypsy  a  copper,  Lady  — "  wheedled 
•Reyna  looking,  with  her  second  child  in  her  arms,  like  the 
Sistine  Madonna. 

"  Lady,  if  you  cross  Paradise  Caumlo's  palm  with  silver, 
she  will  tell  you  your  true  fortune.  No  Romany  can  pen 
a  truer  dukkeripen  than  Paradise  Caumlo." 

Paradise  had  hoped  the  Stag-Fellow  would  have  been 
seen  by  these  Gorgios  he  wished  to  avoid.  She  was  furious 
with  Gilderoy  for  his  interference,  furious  with  Sanpriel 
and  Reyna  for  further  distracting  Tamsie's  thoughts  from 
the  little  tent.  Stormily  she  had  swept  through  the  other 
gypsies.  Her  head  with  its  gaudy  kerchief  was  thrust  a  lit- 
tle forward,  her  eyes  were  half  veiled.  More  than  ever  she 
looked  like  some  evil  bird  of  prey. 

Even  Tamsie  felt  her  fearless  spirit  shrink  a  moment ;  but 
she  surrendered  her  hand  to  Paradise  with  a  little  defiant 
laugh. 

Deeply  the  gypsy  was  gazing  into  Tamsie's  eyes,  not  at 
her  hand.  For  the  Romany  tells  fortunes  principally  by 
character,  by  noting  every  little  flicker  of  expression.  Ac- 
customed as  she  was  to  boy  and  girl  marriages,  Paradise 
gave  no  thought  to  Nicolas  Buchan  yonder.     His  hair  was 
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grey,  if  thick,  and  Tamsie  could  not  be  more  than  seventeen, 
or  eighteen. 

"  There  is  a  fine  husband  waitin'  for  you,  Lady,"  she  be- 
gan slowly.  "  Fair  and  bold,  an'  sovereigns  in  his  pockets 
—  tho*  he  live  with  them  as  the  country  folk  call  '  Egyp- 
tians/" 

"  The  Stag-Fellow ! "  piped  Anselo  suddenly  lifting  his 
head 

That  curious  word  again!  Tamsie's  curiosity,  never 
very  dormant,  was  instantly  wide  awake. 

"  Oh,  what  do  you  mean,  little  boy?  "  she  cried  turning 
her  head,  her  hand  still  held  in  Paradise  Caumlo's. 

Paradise  waited,  motionless. 

But  Anselo  was  overcome  by  instant  shyness.  His  chin 
on  his  chest,  he  fixed  the  grand  Gorgie  with  enormous  un- 
blinking dark  eyes,  and  said  never  a  word. 

Reyna  cuffed  the  little  fellow  affectionately  about  the 
head. 

"  Speak  to  the  Lady,  little  fool  brat !  "  and  then  as  Anselo 
was  still  dumb,  she  shook  him  —  not  hard,  for  all  gypsies 
love  children. 

"The  Stag-Fellow  ha'  balansers  in  his  pocket.  The 
Stag-Fellow  kills  the  Romano  Chiriclo,"  whispered  Anselo 
very  low,  his  solemn  eyes  fastened  on  Tamsie. 

"  I  don't  understand  what  he  says,"  cried  the  girl. 

Reyna  had  all  the  pride  of  the  gypsy.  She  thought  the 
Gorgios  "  dirty  devil's  children,"  and  their  speech  worse, 
but  now  she  broke  in  with  assumed  indignation. 

"An'  no  wonder,  Lady!  Speakin*  you  the  broken 
tongue.  I  declares  —  he  got  no  more  sense  than  God  give 
him,  this  child  of  mine.  He  says  the  Stag-Fellow  kill  a 
mag-pie,  Lady.    An'  the  mag-pie,  is  the  gypsy's  bird.    An* 
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Sanpriel,  Cinnerella,  and  Reyna  recognised  the  anxiety  visi- 
bly struggling  through  her  defiance. 

"  Paradise  thinks  she  pen  a  dukkeripin  as  well  as  a  spring 
hare  jumps,  or  the  river  flows  atween  banks,"  Reyna  was 
whispering  in  Cinnerella's  ear,  "  but  afore  I  were  growed 
as  tall  as  my  little  Anselo  here,  my  mammy  larned  me  tell 
the  ladies  what  they  likes  to  hear." 

Cinnerella  nodded ;  this  girl  hardly  ever  spoke. 

Tamsie  looked  round  for  Buchan.  She  felt  an  imperative 
need  to  get  back  to  him.  She  felt  like  a  child  who  has  ven- 
tured too  far  afield.  She  shivered  a  little  in  the  fresh 
breeze.     Where  had  he  gone? 

"  Lady  don't  pay  no  heed  to  my  Bee-bee  Paradise,"  San- 
priel was  murmuring.  "  She  love  to  speak  evil,  as  a  hedge- 
hog love  milk.  Sanpriel  see  a  fine  man,  an'  a  dear  little 
black-eyed  one  fur  you;  an',  Lady,  you  will  pray  to  the 
dear  God  Jesus  to  give  the  poor  gypsy  a  little  — " 

"  Come  along,  Tamsie  — " 

It  was  Buchan.  His  strong  personality,  pleasant  voice, 
and  twinkling  eyes  brought  back  with  a  rush  the  old  happy 
confidence  in  life  again.  Tamsie  would  not  even  tell  him 
the  foolishness  Paradise  Caumlo  had  spoken !  The  girl  ex- 
perienced a  satisfactory  little  feeling  of  independence  as 
she  decided  this. 

"  The  pony  is  ready." 

Buchan's  tone  was  brisk  enough.  This  man  always  car- 
ried his  cheerfulness  along  with  him.  He  had  eaten  a 
mighty  breakfast,  and  his  digestion  was  capital.  The  little 
gypsy  children  whose  muscles  had  strengthened  chasing 
rabbits,  and  catching  horses ;  who  had  been  nursed  in  these 
keen  fine  airs ;  whose  picture-books  were  the  changeful  sky 
and  earth,  were  extraordinarily  attractive.  In  addition 
Buchan  was  feeling  himself  rather  a  fine  fellow!    Yet, 
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though  he  tried  his  utmost  to  be  natural,  there  was  a  light 
sort  of  challenge,  an  airy  confidence  about  him,  as  though 
the  physical  eyes  of  him  could  meet  Tamsie's  gaily  enough, 
but  the  eyes  of  his  soul  could  not! 

Tamsie  felt  it.  Her  thoughts  were  still  entangled  with 
the  sinister  words  of  Paradise  Caumlo ;  with  the  little  secret 
tent  from  which  the  greyhound  Bavol  had  never  reappeared. 
There  on  the  windy,  sunny  moorland,  with  its  myriad  ges- 
ticulating beech  boughs  above,  the  rabble  of  Romanies  all 
around,  Tamsie  was  gathering  in  impressions,  unknown  to 
herself,  moment  by  moment,  as  our  earth  gathers  in  mete- 
oric dust  in  her  flight  through  the  constellations. 

Buchan  helped  her  to  clamber  into  the  little  cart.  Little 
Anselo  came  running  up,  and  standing  by  Ichabod,  his 
hand  tightly  clasped  behind  his  back,  he  suddenly  bawled 
"  Stag-Fellow ! "  Then  burst  into  shouts  of  delighted,  mis- 
chievous laughter,  and  scuttled  away  over  the  turf. 

"  Stag-Fellow !  Stag-Fellow !  Stag-Fellow ! "  The  last 
thing  Tamsie  saw  was  the  little  rascal  waving  from  the  top 
of  an  ant-heap ;  the  last  thing  Tamsie  heard  was  — 

"Stag-Fellow — "  and  then  again  fainter,  and  fainter, 
"  Stag-Fellow  —  Stag-Fellow!  " 

She  glanced  at  Gilderoy.  But  Gilderoy  said  never  a 
word.    His  face  was  devoid  of  expression. 

Tamsie  wondered. 

Ichabod  was  a  coarse  looking  little  brute,  but  he  could 
cover  the  ground  at  an  amazing  rate.  In  addition  Gilde- 
roy had  the  gypsy  knack  of  squeezing  the  last  ounce  out  of 
horseflesh.  It  amused  him  to  shatter  the  bones  and  the 
teeth  of  the  two  Gorgios,  though  their  coins  lay  sweet,  and 
snug  in  his  pockets. 

"  He's  a  rum  *un  to  look  at,  but  a  good  'un  to  go,"  he 
observed  with  a  sidelong  smile,  as  Ichabod  took  the  bottom 
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of  a  hill  at  a  gallop,  so  to  get  him  half  up  the  next. 

Tamsie  was  clutching  the  side  of  the  cart,  but  Buchan 
nodded,  a  little  ruefully.  Speech  was  scarcely  possible, 
without  a  bitten  tongue.  But,  as  the  off  wheel  lurched 
suddenly  into  a  rut,  some  tiny  green-blue  object  sprang 
from  a  corner  of  the  cart,  striking  against  Buchan's  foot. 

He  stooped  with  surprising  celerity. 

"Hello!    Where  the  devil  did  this  come  from?" 

Instantly  Gilderoy  and  Tamsie  turned  their  heads,  and 
the  young  girl  gave  an  exclamation. 

Between  the  Egyptologist's  finger  and  thumb  as  they 
"  dithered  "  with  a  jar  of  the  cart,  was  a  scarab. 

Gilderoy  hesitated  for  one  moment.  The  interest  the 
Gorgio  and  Gorgie  were  displaying  in  the  "  beetle-stone  " 
might  somehow  be  detrimental  to  the  Stag-Fellow,  to  whom 
it  belonged. 

Gilderoy  Beshaley  did  not  quite  know  how.  His  mind 
was  ignorant  and  untrained  as  a  child's.  The  child  shows 
no  surprise  when  the  most  unlikely  things  are  found  to  be 
secretly  linked. 

11  My  dear  blessed  goodness,  if  that  ain't  the  beetle-stone 
I  losted  outer  my  ring  yesterday — " 

"  This  is  an  Egyptian  scarabaeus  — " 

Instinctively  both  Buchan  and  Tamsie  were  glancing  at 
Gilderoy's  small  brown  hands  on  the  reins.  Ringed  they 
were ;  but  there  was  no  ring  lacking  a  stone. 

"  An'  ain't  we  'Gyptians,  Gentleman  ?  "  There  was  such 
a  pained  expression  in  Gilderoy's  voice,  and  Gilderoy's 
brown  eyes,  Buchan  could  not  but  laugh.  He  understood 
the  gypsy  a  little,  and  perhaps  recognised  there  was  some- 
thing in  Gilderoy's  humbugging  nature  not  altogether  un- 
like his  own. 

"  I  values  that  ring  more'n  tho'  it  wur  a  rale  dimant," 
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began  Gildcroy,  confidentially.  "  That  ring  fust  belong  to 
my  grand  bee-bee  Ercilla  Beshaley,  her  that  travels  on  the 
white  ass.  She  bringed  it  from  Egypt  years  an'  years'  an' 
double  years  back.  An'  she  gived  it  to  Arturos,  one  of  the 
Caumlo  breed,  an*  he  selled  it  fur  a  bottle  of  fire-water 
(brandy)  at  Horncastle  Fair,  an*  years  an'  years,  and  don- 
keys' ears  arter,  my  grand  bee-bee  Ercilla  wur  travelling 
acrosst  Mousehold  Heath,  an'  she  seed  in  the  middle  of  the 
road  a  big  puddle  o'  water,  and  in  the  water  wur  a  big  stone, 
on  top  of  the  big  stone  a  littler,  an'  on  top  of  the  littler,  a 
dear  delicate  little  fellow  of  a  stone,  an'  on  him  war  this 
ring  with  the  beetle-stone.  An'  my  grand  bee-bee  Ercilla  she 
give  him  me, —  an'  I  give  him  Sanpriel  the  day  she  took  my 
hand  in  Bampton  church,  a  six  months  back,"  he  wound  up 
in  triumph,  smiling  in  a  most  engaging  fashion  from  Buchan 
to  Tamsie. 

Now  Gilderoy's  story  was  so  childish  and  absurd,  neither 
Buchan  nor  Tamsie  dreamed  of  believing  it ;  but  the  scara- 
baeus  did  not  belong  to  them.  Reluctantly  enough  the 
Egyptologist  handed  it  back,  wondering  half  vexedly,  yet 
amused,  from  wham  it  had  been  stolen.  As  Gilderoy's 
small  brown  fingers  closed  over  its  blue,  Tamsie  remem- 
bered the  hostile  face  from  the  tent.  That  was  no  gypsy. 
Did  the  scarab  belong  to  him?  To  the  mysterious  Stag- 
Fellow  little  Anselo  said  she  would  marry,  because  he  had 
killed  a  mag-pie.  Tamsie  was  smiling  to  herself;  yet  this 
thought,  idle  as  it  was,  underlined  in  her  memory  the  tiny 
incident  of  the  night  before,  and  the  other  incident  of  this 
morning. 

"  What  does  '  Stag-Fellow '  mean  ?  "  she  asked,  turning 
quickly  to  the  gypsy. 

"  Who  knows,  Lady  —  not  me."  And  now  Gilderoy's 
eyes  were  dull  as  pebbles. 
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Buchan  had  been  sunk  in  his  own  thoughts.  In  any 
case  he  had  heard  nothing  of  Tamsie's  fortune,  seen  no 
face  at  the  tent,  thought  nothing  of  little  Anselo's  parting 
shout.  And  now  as  chance  would  have  it,  he  was  still  to 
remain  in  ignorance  of  the  Stag-Fellow's  existence.  For 
into  the  road  just  ahead  hurried  a  baby  rabbit.  Suddenly 
the  little  thing  collapsed  before  them,  and  began  to  squeal 
most  piteously. 

"  What  the  deuce  — " 

Out  of  the  bank  slipped  the  reddish,  sinister  form  of  a 
weasel,  fierce  little  teeth,  and  fierce  little  eyes  glinting  in 
the  sun. 

Tamsie  cried  out.  Buchan  sprang  up,  but  Gilderoy 
pulling  up  Ichabod,  had  caught  hold  of  his  arm. 

"  Look,  Gentleman,  look,"  he  whispered  amazed.     "  Fir 
drink  the  blood  o'  my  brother  if  ever  I  seed  sich  a  sight 
afore—" 

From  somewhere  the  old  mother  rabbit  had  appeared. 
Gallantly  she  drove  her  terrified  baby  on,  and  turned  to  face 
the  enemy— for  one  moment  only.  Then  she  too  was 
lying  down,  ears  pressed  back,  shrieking,  shrieking,  shriek- 
ing again.  Did  a  horrible  premonition  of  her  fate  over- 
take her?  That  fate  she  had  so  often  seen  in  copse,  in  lane, 
in  field,  where  lay  a  little  furry  corpse,  with  a  gaping,  red 
varnished  hole  in  the  back  of  its  head  ? 

A  shout  from  Buchan  startled  that  fierce  little  brown 
slip.  It  flashed  silently  away  on  its  tiny  short  legs.  Yet 
the  rabbit,  though  untouched,  still  lay  shrieking  in  the  road, 
her  beautiful  shadowy  eyes  beginning  to  film  moment  by 
moment.  Gilderoy  leaped  out  of  the  cart  and  ran  forward. 
Grasping  her,  he  looked  up  at  Buchan.  Would  the  Gorgio 
tell?  He  must  chance  it.  Knocking  the  rabbit  on  the 
head,  he  pitched  the  poor  warm  little  body  into  the  cart. 
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"  Better  make  the  poor  gypsy  a  supper,  than  the  stoat- 
fellow,  Gentleman,"  he  declared  with  an  impudent  grin. 

Tamsie  felt  sick.  There  was  something  brutal  and  re- 
pellent about  the  gypsy's  act.  Yet  as  he  chucked  to  Icha- 
bod,  Gilderoy  was  dimly  thinking  to  himself  — 

"  Never  seed  that  afore.  But  Sanpriel'd  do  likewise 
fur  our  dear  little  tawno  yek,  if  so  be  as  we  owned  one. 
My  woman  would,  an'  more." 

The  breeze  blowing  so  gaily  at  first,  from  the  north- 
west, had  gradually  retreated,  and  finally  swooned  away  in 
the  southwest.  Flimsy  white  clouds,  losing  and  finding 
themselves  in  the  vaporous  blue,  dropped  their  mauve  shad- 
ows on  the  three  in  the  jolting  little  gypsy  cart  below. 
This  whole  tumbled  earth  of  high  moorland  and  deep  tree- 
crowded  valleys,  was  steaming  odorously,  in  sunshine 
bright  and  white  as  quicksilver. 

Ichabod's  noisy  little  hoofs  had  left  the  moorland,  but 
they  were  still  on  high  ground.  Indeed  the  river,  glitter- 
ing white  amongst  its  jetty  rocks,  seemed  directly  beneath 
one  wheel.  Tamsie  found  herself  looking  down  into  the 
chimneys  of  a  little  house  which  was  only  separated  from 
the  river  brink  by  a  wall,  and  a  vivid  lawn  here  dwindled 
into  the  size  of  one  of  Buchan's  pocket  handkerchiefs. 

"  Blennerhassetts',"  observed  Gilderoy  laconically. 
"  Leastwise  that's  the  house  you  sez  they've  took." 

A  lazy  plume  of  smoke  soared  blue  against  the  budding 
rosiness  of  the  woods.  The  mingling  voices  of  the  river 
greeted  them  faintly.  To  Tamsie,  Mrs.  Blennerhassett, 
with  her  sheep-like  face  and  bleating  voice,  and  "  Roddy," 
so  deprecating  and  kind,  had  seemed  unreal.  But  now,  at 
sight  of  the  homely  little  house  in  the  valley,  they  began 
to  take  upon  themselves  life.  Sanpriel,  the  Stag-Fellow, 
Paradise  Caumlo  became  visionary  in  turn.     Egypt  in  the 
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immediate  future  was  beckoning  to  the  girl.  Sun-coloured 
Egypt,  excavation,  work,  and  Nicolas  Buchan!  Instinct- 
ively Tamsie  turned  to  her  guardian,  and  they  exchanged 
a  little  look.  Suddenly  she  began  to  glow  and  laugh,  giv- 
ing herself  up  to  the  splendid  anticipations  of  the  next  few 
months.  But  Nicolas  Buchan,  though  he  answered  her  in 
kind,  was  secretly  comparing  the  rock  that  now  cropped 
out  slantingly  across  the  road,  to  the  difficulty  that  had 
cropped  up  thus  unexpectedly  in  his  own  life.  The  first 
fine  freshness  of  the  morning  had  departed.  There  was 
something  languorous  about  the  spring  sun  striking  into 
these  steamy  valleys.  It  enervated  him.  "  Sorrow  is  Life 
with  an  honest  face."  It  seemed  to  this  man  now  rattling 
uninterruptedly  down  hill,  through  mossy-smelling  oak  cop- 
pices, where  crooked  silver  branches  writhed  in  confusion 
of  light  and  sharp  shadow,  where  the  ground  rushing  up 
to  the  sky  was  cushiony  with  moss  and  feathery  with  ferns ; 
and  the  voices  of  the  shining  river  below  mingled  with  the 
screeching  jays,  wood-peckers,  and  the  muffled  coo-coo  of 
the  hidden  pigeons ;  yes,  it  seemed  to  Buchan  he  was  look- 
ing at  Life  as  it  really  was  for  the  first  time.  He  must 
lock  up  that  sight  in  his  own  heart,  and  fling  away  the 
key  where  Tamsie  might  never  find  it.  Over  and  over 
again  he  was  telling  himself  this. 

But  Gilderoy,  his  mole-skin  cap  pulled  over  his  eyes, 
was  just  liking  the  tug  of  Ichabod's  hard  little  mouth,  lik- 
'ing  the  coins  deep  in  his  pocket,  liking  the  thought  of  the 
dead  rabbit,  as  she  lay  in  the  bottom  of  the  cart,  her  eyes 
already  glazed. 

Half  an  hour  later,  Ichabod  was  pulling  the  light  little 
cart  back  up  the  valley.  Animals  always  seem  to  take  the 
characteristics  of  those  with  whom  they  dwell.  So  Icha- 
bod was  pretending  to  put  all  his  heart  in  his  work.     His 
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head  and  tail  were  dipping,  woolly  ears  thrown  forward, 
sturdy  little  hoofs  digging  into  the  ground,  or  striking  out 
sparks  from  rock.    Yet  he  was  "  foxy  "  all  the  same ! 

Gilderoy  lounging  behind,  chinking  the  coins  in  his 
pockets,  would  have  recognised  this,  had  he  not  been  think- 
ing a  little  regretfully  how  those  coins  might  have  been 
companioned  had  he  offered  the  "  beetle-stone  "  to  Buchan 
for  sale. 

"  Can  you  rokra  Romany? 
Can  you  play  the  boshf 
Can  you  jal  adrey  the  staripenf 
Can  you  chin  the  cost?" 

(Can  you  talk  Romany? 
Can  you  play  the  fiddle? 
Can  you  go  into  prison? 
Can  you  cut  the  stick?)  * 

Gilderoy  sang  his  people's  song  for  cutting  skewers,  in 
a  voice  loud  and  sweet  as  the  fat  blackbird's,  who  now  fled 
before  him,  clucking  with  alarm.  The  Stag-Fellow,  twenty 
yards  away,  heard  him,  and  halload  before  Ichabod's  ugly 
little  head  jerkily  rose  above  the  brow  of  the  hill. 

"  The  women  have  started  their  '  calling.'  There  was 
nothing  doing.     I  came  to  meet  you." 

The  Stag-Fellow  spoke  awkwardly.  He  was  red  as  a 
turkey-cock. 

Gilderoy  stared  amazed.  He  was  more  certain  than  ever 
the  Stag-Fellow  had  some  reason  to  fear  Buchan.  It  was 
clear  his  restless  anxiety  had  not  even  permitted  him  to 
wait  for  Gilderoy's  return.  Now  the  gypsy  almost  loved 
this  young  fellow  after  his  own  peculiar  fashion.  Only 
for  the  flicker  of  a  snake's  tongue  had  he  thought  of  dis- 
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posing  of  the  scarab.  Instantly  he  held  it  out  on  the  hard, 
brown  satin  palm  of  his  hand. 

"The  stone  you  lorsted  yesterday,  Bor."  And  then, 
because  he  was  as  mischievous  as  a  monkey,  he  must  add  — 

"  Did  you  nick  it  from  the  Gorgio.  He  seem  somewhat 
surprised  when  he  find  it.  An'  the  Gorgie  she  wanter 
know  who  are  the  Stag-Fellow.  (Who  are  you,  Bor?) 
Howsomedever  I  sarved  'em  with  sich  a  story  as  you  niver 
heerd  tell  on."  And  Gilderoy  as  he  switched  at  Ichabod's 
sturdy  little  legs  began  to  sing  the  old  gypsy  refrain  — 

"Oh,  dearie,  dearie  me 
What  dinnilies x   these  Gorgios  be  I 

"  Gilderoy  — " 

"  Oh,  dearie,  dearie  me  — 
"  Look  here  — " 

"  What  dinnilies  —  " 

"  Oh,  go  to  the  devil  — " 

With  a  sudden  gesture  of  anger  and  impatience,  the 
Stag-Fellow  walked  on  ahead. 

"  What  dinnilies  these  Gorgios  be ! " 

sang  Gilderoy  the  louder,  squinting  from  the  corners  of 
his  eyes. 

1  Fools. 
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There  was  roast  lamb  for  dinner  last  night/'  said  Roddy 
regretfully,  as  he  and  Tamsie  escaped  on  to  that  little  lawn 
on  which  the  girl  had  looked  down  a  short  time  before. 
"  Never  mind,  Tamsie.     It  will  be  cold  for  luncheon." 

Roddy  always  remembered  what  other  people  liked  to 
eat.  He  knew  Tamsie  liked  lamb.  The  evening  before, 
when  Buchan  and  she  failed  to  appear,  the  little  man's 
anxiety  had  shown  itself  by  ceaselessly  harrying  the  serv- 
ants, and  exclaiming  a  dozen  times  or  more  to  his  wife, 
"  And  such  a  beautiful  leg.  I  chose  it  myself  so  carefully. 
It  is  a  thousand  pities — " 

"  Really,  Roddy,"  had  bleated  Mrs.  Blennerhassett,  "  you 
seem  to  think  more  of  the  leg  of  lamb  than  my  brother 
and  his  ward — " 

But  Tamsie  knew  better. 

Now  she  tucked  the  little  man's  arm  in  her  own,  de- 
claring robustly  she  always  preferred  lamb  cold;  but  as 
a  matter  of  fact  Tamsie  was  much  too  young  to  care  what 
she  ate. 

Arm  in  arm,  Tamsie  head  and  shoulders  above  him,  the 
two  sauntered  down  the  filbert  walk,  beneath  traceries  of 
thin  foliage.  On  the  other  side  of  the  wall  the  river  leaped, 
sparkled,  roared  and  gushed,  sweeping  and  swinging  round 
great  rocks  in  an  exulting  rush  of  shallow  waters.  Its 
noise  drowned  the  wood  pigeons,  the  cuckoo,  and  the  noisy 
jays.  Both  talked  busily.  Tamsie  was  always  full  of 
news,  and  with  her  Roddy  did  not  fidget  and  crack  his 
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joints.  He  even  forgot  how  short  he  was,  how  plain. 
Yet  even  in  that  trembling  flicker  of  sun  and  shadow, 
Tamsie's  vigorous  young  beauty  made  his  dingy,  insignifi- 
cant appearance  very  noticeable. 

He  was  an  absurd,  fussy  little  man  with  kind  eyes  and 
a  neck  long  enough  to  make  his  collars  always  seem  too 
low.  His  secret  ambition  was  to  be  well  grown  and  have 
a  healthy  complexion.  Of  his  lack  of  inches  he  was 
extraordinarily  sensitive,  but  as  he  was  in  the  habit  of  joking 
on  the  subject  himself,  no  one  ever  guessed. 

"  It  would  be  obviously  ridiculous  to  call  such  a  minnow 
Roderick,  or  Blennerhassett,"  he  was  wont  to  say.  "  Call 
me  Roddy."  So  "  Roddy "  he  was  to  the  world. 
u  Roddy "  in  a  comfortable,  affectionate  sort  of  tone, 
tinged  ever  so  slightly  with  contempt.  The  tone  one 
might  employ  in  speaking  of  a  disgracefully  old,  but  com- 
fortable pair  of  shoes.  And  Mrs.  Blennerhassett  called 
him  "  Rod-dee  "  in  a  playful  kittenish  voice,  that  taken  in 
conjunction  with  her  appearance,  never  failed  to  tickle 
Buchan. 

"  I  love  your  little  house,  Roddy,"  Tamsie  was  saying, 
looking  backwards  over  her  shoulder.  "  But  I  am  certain 
'Aunt  Maria*  cannot.     Why  did  you  take  it?" 

They  had  come  to  a  halt  by  a  bed  of  sweet-smelling, 
dark-petalled  wallflowers,  edged  by  the  palest  blue  forget- 
me-nots,  that  most  springlike  of  combinations!  Roddy 
stooped  to  pluck  a  single  and  particularly  small  spray 
of  wallflower  for  Tamsie.  He  would  have  given  his  last 
farthing  to  anyone,  even  before  he  was  asked ;  but  he  wa? 
stingy  with  his  flowers. 

"  You  are  quite  right,  Tamsie.  Your  aunt  hates  it,"  h 
said  ruefully.  "  Sit  on  the  wall  here,  and  I  will  tell  yc 
a  secret." 
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There  was  always  something  so  friendly  about  Tamsie, 
everybody  confided  in  her,  even  when  they  knew  she  might 
not  understand.  Sanpriel  had  the  night  before ;  Mrs.  Blen- 
nerhassett  had  in  a  few  plaintive  whispers  as  she  brought 
her  down  the  stairs.  Now  Roddy  was  beginning.  Tam- 
sie gave  a  little  involuntary  chuckle. 
I  bought  the  house  out  of  pity." 
Pity! "  exclaimed  Tamsie,  and  suddenly,  with  half  shut 
eyes  she  was  thinking  of  Sanpriel;  for  Sanpriel  seemed 
the  very  incarnation  of  that  little  word;  and  from  San- 
priel Tamsie's  thoughts  were  coiling  in  and  out  of  the 
last  twenty-four  hours,  as  through  the  convolutions  of  a 
shell.  Buchan  and  she,  alone  in  the  windy  darkness,  when 
she  had  felt  an  inexplicable  joy;  when  she  had  felt  as  light 
as  a  feather,  and  that  her  heart  was  the  only  solid  thing 
about  her!  Sanpriel  with  her  hungry  eyes  and  her  myrtle 
twig;  the  babbling  peat  stream,  its  waters  plaiting  wavily 
in  the  morning  light;  the  sinister  words  of  Paradise 
Caumlo;  the  Stag-Fellow  —  the  Stag-Fellow!  —  and  the 
scarab  —  Then  out  again  into  the  present,  the  sun  hot  on 
her  uncovered  head,  and  on  the  swinging  river  clear  as 
sherry,  and  Roddy,  his  elbows  on  the  mossy  wall,  begin- 
ning his  "  secret." 

"  It  was  such  a  sad,  dark  little  house,  Tamsie.  It 
seemed  to  be  waiting  for  something,  or  somebody  who 
never  came.  And  though,  as  you  see,  the  river  swirls 
round  the  sides  of  it  like  this — "  and  here  Roddy  was 
tracing  on  the  mossy  stone  with  his  forefinger  a  big  S, 
and  putting  a  tiny  pebble  for  the  house  inside  the  top  curl 
—  "  yet  the  little  house  seemed  deaf,  as  well  as  dumb.  It 
could  not  hear  the  river's  voice.  Did  you  notice  the  little 
window  on  the  staircase  ?  " 

Yes.  Tamsie  had.     Tamsie  noticed  everything. 
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"Well,  you  know  then  how  the  river  comes  charging 
straight  down  at  you,  for  fifty  yards.  You  saw  for  your- 
self, it  seems  impossible  it  can  turn  aside  quickly  enough? 
I  opened  that  little  window,  Tamsie  —  and  all  at  once  the 
most  wonderful  thing  happened.  The  sound  of  the  waters 
came  rushing  and  pouring  and  streaming  down  the  stair- 
case. The  little  house  seemed  to  stir,  and  then  awaken, 
like  the  Sleeping  Beauty.  It  was  breathing.  The  little 
house  had  found  her  soul." 

"  Roddy  "  stopped  and  looked  at  Tamsie.  The  bit  of 
wallflower  was  velvety  dark  against  her  cheek.  She  never 
knew  whether  he  were  in  earnest  or  no.  This  rather 
pleased  him. 

"  You  know  I  hate  killing  things,"  he  went  on,  smiling 
faintly.  "  It  would  have  been  a  ghastly  thing  to  shut  that 
window  up  again  — " 

"  Go  on,"  said  Tamsie ;  and  now  she  was  looking  over 
the  wall,  at  trout  scarcely  less  shadowy  than  their  shadows 
on  the  sunlit  river  bed,  as  they  dashed  down  stream  to 
instantly  turn  and  poise  motionless,  with  an  occasionally 
flickering  tail. 

"  I  planned  there  should  be  pots  of  musk  in  that  window- 
sill,  and  over  the  dear  little  yellow  things  one  could  lean, 
and  in  the  summer  look  at  the  giant  wild  musk  flaring  out 
here  and  there  amongst  the  rocks  in  the  dry  bed  of  the 
river  — 

"  There  were  no  musks  — " 

"  Your  aunt  says  the  scent  of  musk  makes  her  sick  — " 
said  Roddy  ruefully. 

Tamsie  was  laughing.  To  her  came  a  ludicrous  vision 
of  "  Roddy  "  pursuing  his  whimsies,  whilst  the  distracted 
Mrs.  Blennerhassett  laboured  after,  to  restrain  him.  But 
the  little  man,  taking  off  his  hat  and  smoothing  down  the 
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back  of  his  head,  had  a  crestfallen  appearance.  He  was 
recalling  that  first  day  Mrs.  Blennerhassett  had  seen  the 
Ford,  bought  ostensibly  as  a  birthday  present. 

Roddy  had  given  orders  the  little  window  on  the  stair- 
case was  to  be  open.  Great  draughts  of  air  came  sweep- 
ing down  the  staircase.  The  whole  of  the  little  house 
seemed  thrilling  and  trembling  in  answer  to  the  rushing 
waters  outside. 

"Well,  Maria!  What  do  you  think  of  it?"  Roddy 
was  jerky  with  excitement. 

Mrs.  Blennerhassett  looked  round  her  with  that  bright, 
brave  smile,  which  gave  the  impression  of  bearing  up  gal- 
lantly beneath  overwhelming  difficulties;  of  being  extra- 
ordinarily tactful,  yet  truthful. 

"  We-ell,  Rod-die,  I  think  it  will  be  —  very  nice,  and 
cool  —  and  shady,  yes  shady  in  August,"  she  said  cheer- 
fully. 

It  was  then  late  February.  For  days  before,  and  after 
the  Blennerhassetts'  arrival,  columns  of  misty  rain  swept 
majestically  down  the  valley,  and  the  turgid  Indian-red 
of  the  swollen  river  fawned  greedily  higher  and  higher  up 
the  old  wall,  which  was  all  there  was  to  keep  those  waters 
from  submerging  the  little  lawn.  The  wind  roared  in  the 
naked  woods,  rattled  for  admittance  at  ill-fitting  windows, 
moaned  and  swooned  away  in  the  chimneys,  only  to  seethe 
wildly  in  the  holly  bushes  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden  a 
moment  later.  From  everywhere  came  the  painful  sound 
of  coughing  sheep. 

But  one  morning  Roddy,  shaving  a  cheek  that  always 
had  been  smooth  as  a  girl's,  espied  a  little  company  of 
wild  red  deer  in  a  coarse  bit  of  field  slashing  the  side  of 
the  wood.  Dark  and  streaked  with  rain  they  were.  One 
old  fellow  with  a  magnificent  head,  looked  as  big  and  as 
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broad  as  a  bullock.  Just  such  a  stag  as  this  had  savaged 
David  Guest  five  jnonths  before. 

Shaking  with  excitement,  Roddy  hurried  away  for  field 
glasses  and  Mrs.  Blennerhassett ;  an  odder  looking  little 
man  than  ever  with  his  lathery  face,  shirt  sleeves  and  gaudy 
braces,  whose  cornflowers  Mrs.  Blennerhassett  had  worked 
with  such  care.  Surely  Maria  must  be  interested  in  seeing 
twelve  —  thirteen  —  fourteen  —  no,  more  stags  than  he 
could  count,  only  fifty  yards  away  from  the  house.  Some 
with  great  heavy  heads  that  seemed  as  though  they  must 
droop  beneath  their  crown;  others  younger  with  fewer 
points;  and  here  and  there  a  pricket  or  two,  with  their 
first  spires. 

Brush  in  hand,  Mrs.  Blennerhassett  came  flip-flopping 
along  the  passage,  more  excited  than  she  cared  to  admit. 
Her  starched  white  "combing  cape-1'  and  little  iron-grey 
rat's  tails  fluttered  behind  her.  Roddy's  dressing-room 
window  was  flung  open;  the  curtains  bellied  out  into  the 
room;  the  rain  drove  in.  Mrs.  Blennerhassett  kept  the 
field-glasses  to  her  eyes.  Roddy  fidgeted  beside  her, 
longed  for  the  glasses,  was  sure  she  had  not  got  them 
focussed  right;  was  sure  she  was  looking  too  much  to 
the  left;  talked  incessantly;  and  at  last  by  his  general 
fussiness  brought  home  to  Mrs.  Blennerhassett  the 
discomfort  of  bare  arms  and  wet  cotton  on  a  February 
morning. 

"  Very  interesting,  my  love.  I  only  trust  that  they  will 
not  get  into  the  garden  later  on,  and  destroy  all  your  flow- 
ers," she  could  not  help  saying  as  she  handed  back  the 
glasses. 

Roddy's  face  fell  like  a  chidden  child. 

"  Pray  do  not  look  like  that,  Rod-dee.  We  must  just 
hope  they  will  not,"  she  added  very  brightly. 
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And  then  her  husband  knew  for  certain  that  his  birth- 
day present  was  indeed  a  failure. 

"  It  is  never  any  use  trying  to  please  you,  Maria." 

Mrs.  Blennerhassett,  gathering  her  chillily  damp  comb- 
ing-cape  round  her,  made  the  little  bleating  sound  that  was 
exactly  like  her  face.  Buchan  always  declared,  "  Maria, 
you  have  only  one  noise  to  cough  and  laugh  by  —  an' 
they  both  sound  sham." 

But  Roddy  recognised  this  as  a  cough.  His  fault.  He 
had  taken  the  Ford.  He  had  brought  Maria  down,  half- 
dressed  to  look  through  an  open  window  at  the  deer.  The 
door  closed  behind  her.  Gloomily  Roddy  went  on  with  his 
shaving. 

All  this  he  was  recalling,  as  he  and  Tamsie  hung 
over  the  sun-warmed  wall,  watching  the  little  trout  stay- 
ing themselves  against  the  current,  and  a  heedless  sulphur 
butterfly  flickering ;  smelling  moss,  damp  spring  woods  and 
wallflowers;  hearing  always  the  mingling  voices  of  the 
river. 

It  seemed  to  Tamsie  as  though  the  sound  of  running 
water,  river  or  peat  stream,  had  been  ceaselessly  in  her 
ears  for  the  last  twenty-four  hours.  Staring,  she  said  so, 
her  face  in  her  hands,  her  exuberant  manner  quenched. 

"  Twenty- four  hours ! "  mocked  Roddy.  "  Why,  Tam- 
sie, you  will  never  get  away  from  it  again.  You  may  love 
it.  You  may  hate  it;  but  it  will  always  be  there.  Climb 
on  to  the  moor;  it  will  follow  you  ever  so  faintly.  Press 
farther,  and  just  as  you  lose  it,  here  it  comes  hurrying  to 
greet  you  in  a  peat  stream!  Very  soon,  child,  you  will 
learn  running  water  is  the  string  on  which  we  thread  all 
our  days." 

There  was  something  of  fatality  in  Roddy's  words. 
They  seemed  to  be  dropping  little  troubled  shadows  upon 
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Tamsie's  heart.  She  was  wondering  again  why  Paradise 
Caumlo  had  failed  to  see  her  journey  across  the  water: 

"  But  you  forget  what  a  short  time  Nick  and  I  shall  be 
here,"  she  broke  in  very  quickly;  and  began  speaking  of 
her  life  in  Egypt,  and  of  her  guardian,  as  though  these 
must  restore  the  familiar  feeling  of  confidence  in  Life. 

But  the  sun  had  hidden  himself  in  a  riot  of  indigo  and 
blinding  silver  cloud,  overhead.  The  golden  waters  with 
their  amber  trout  had  deepened  and  darkened  into  life- 
less brown.  The  river  was  fawning  and  sucking  falsely 
against  the  wall. 

"  I  am  wanting  my  cold  lamb,  Roddy.  Come  in,  oh, 
do  come  in,"  said  Tamsie  abruptly. 

Dearly  as  Mrs.  Blennerhassett  loved  a  grievance,  yet  in 
the  matter  of  the  Ford  she  really  had  some  excuse.  Even 
Nicolas  Buchan  recognised  that.  The  house  was  no  doubt 
admirable  for  a  hunting  or  fishing  box;  but  then  Roddy 
was  a  nervous  little  man  who  cared  next  to  nothing  for 
hunting,  and  whose  pleasure  in  fishing  was  nearly  de- 
stroyed by  the  necessity  for  killing  the  very  few  he  did 
succeed  in  catching. 

There  were  no  neighbours  for  Mrs.  Blennerhassett;  and 
two  miles  of  a  lamentable  road,  slanting  first  through  an 
oak  coppice,  and  then  crossing  high  exposed  fields  and 
waste  ground,  lay  between  her  and  the  tiny  little  blue- 
washed  church  on  the  moors.  In  addition  the  Ford  was 
plunged  in  so  deep,  so  narrow  a  comb,  mid-day  sun  was 
all  that  could  be  hoped  for. 

Even  on  such  a  day  as  Buchan  brought  Tamsie  to  the 
Ford,  by  half -past  three  the  drawing-room  was  already 
gloomy.  The  white  wall-paper  sprinkled  over  with  gilt 
stars  had  dulled  into  lavender;  the  sofa  rug  of  olive-green 
crochet  was   scarcely  distinguishable  from  a  floral  carpet 
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which  at  mid-day  was  bright  in  cinnamon,  crimson,  and 
green.  But  the  bay  windows  looked  on  to  the  brilliantly 
sunlit  slope  opposite,  where  pinky  sheep,  and  bullocks 
shining  like  so  many  ripe  chestnuts,  climbed  and  fed,  and 
where  a  miniature  aqueduct  had  overflowed  and  was 
spilling  quicksilver  threads  through  the  tufty  spring  grass. 
Buchan  looked  out,  his  back  turned  to  Mrs.  Blennerhassett 
dually  occupied  on  the  sofa,  with  tatting  and  tact.  In  this 
chill  shadowed  room,  crowded  with  atrocious  ornaments, 
Buchan  was  feeling  his  age  for  the  first  time  in  his  life. 
But  out  there  was  sunshine  for  others.  Tamsie  and 
Roddy  could  be  seen,  climbing  among  the  sheep;  Tamsie 
could  be  heard  crying  out  and  laughing,  as  she  left  a  shoe 
in  the  soggy  ground! 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  Nicolas  Buchan  had  found  him- 
self actually  looking  forward  to  telling  Mrs.  Blennerhassett 
of  his  sudden  decision.  For  in  headlong,  headstrong  na- 
tures such  as  his,  delay  is  worse  than  death.  He  would 
have  told  his  trouble  half-an-hour  after  arrival,  had  not 
Tamsie  and  Roddy  by  their  inopportune  return  balked  him. 
And  during  luncheon,  for  all  his  flow  of  nonsense,  which 
embraced  not  only  the  Blennerhassetts  and  Tamsie,  but 
even  Alice  the  parlour-maid  handing  vegetables,  he  was 
merely  planning  how  he  could  dispose  of  Tamsie  for  the 
afternoon. 

And  this  characteristic  zest  for  the  matter  in  hand  so 
took  possession  of  him,  as  to  deviate  his  sensations  from 
the  actual  cause  of  pain,  just  as  the  waters  of  a  river 
may  be  deviated  from  their  course. 

Yet  now !  — 

Mrs.  Blennerhassett  tatting  on  the  sofa,  with  its  double 
Berlin  wool  rug;  Mrs.  Blennerhassett  making  tentative 
little  remarks  about  Tamsie  and  Egypt;  Mrs.  Blennerhas- 
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sett  venturing  here,  and  withdrawing  there,  gave  Buchan 
a  sense  of  defeat.  How  often  he  had  thought  of  her  as 
a  sheep!  Now  she  was  an  elephant  sounding  a  doubtful 
bridge  with  her  trunk ;  or  perhaps  a  black  slug  shooting  out 
two  horns,  to  immediately  withdraw  one,  and  then  very 
carefully  send  it  out  again. 

Buchan  suddenly  chuckled.     His  sister  looked  up. 

"I  was  thinking  you  are  uncommonly  like  a  slug, 
Maria,"  he  began  in  his  charming  voice,  his  eyes  still  on 
the  two  climbing  the  slope  opposite.  "  Or  perhaps  a  cat 
threading  her  way  across  a  dinner  table.  So  deuced  care- 
ful not  to  upset  a  glass  with  her  tail,  or  disturb  a  flower 
with  her  whisker,  but  leaving  footmarks  all  the  same — " 

Abruptly  he  turned,  and  twinkled  at  her  to  conceal  his 
real  irritation. 

Mrs.  Blennerhassett  laid  down  her  shuttle,  and  threw 
her  brother  the  smile  she  herself  would  have  described  as 
winning. 

"  How  funny  you  are,  Nicolas.  I  do  not  think  I  quite 
understand  you."  And  she  blinked  her  eyes  at  him  in  a 
sort  of  childish  enquiry,  that  went  oddly  with  banded  iron- 
grey  hair,  a  chenille  ret,  and  a  high  bust  in  a  tightly- 
buttoned  puce  bodice. 

Now  Tamsie's  guardian  prided  himself  not  a  little  on 
the  Buchan  "  charm,"  but  to  see  it  struggling  to  reproduce 
itself  on  his  sister's  homely  features,  made  him  immedi- 
ately adopt  the  tactics  of  a  bull  in  a  china  shop. 

"  Well,  Maria,  the  cat  hopes  to  get  to  the  mutton  without 
upsetting  anything,  and  you  want  to  get  to  our  muttons 
without  upsetting  anything,  especially  my  temper.  Yester- 
day's performance  was  a  deplorable  affair.  Tamsie  is  quite 
a  young  woman  —  really  too  old  for  these  sort  of  hare- 
brained escapades — " 
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"  Dear  Nicolas,  I  knew  you  would  come  round  to  my 
way  of  thinking  in  the  end." 

Buchan  stared  a  moment.  Tamsie  was  right.  It  was 
strange  to  think  the  same  mother  had  borne  them  both. 

"  What  an  amusing  old  catamaran  you  are,  Sissy,"  he 
said  affectionately. 

A  little  pink  tinged  Mrs.  Blennerhassett's  cheeks. 
Nothing  pleased  her  more  than  when  this  splendid  brother 
of  hers  called  her  by  the  old  nursery  name.  And  of  course 
he  knew  it. 

"  Rod-dee  and  I  have  thought  so  much  of  it.  Rod-dee 
says  it  would  be  better  for  everyone,  if  you  left  Tamsie 
with  us,"  she  said  tremblingly. 

"  I  lay  ten  to  one  Roddy  said  nothing  of  the  kind.  All 
your  unpopular  sentiments  you  put  down  to  that  unfortunate 
little  brother-in-law  of  mine,"  quizzed  Buchan;  but  his 
eyes  were  very  blue  with  pain. 

"  Dear  Nicolas,  I  am  so  deeply  thankful  you  realise  how 
impossible  this  plan  of  yours  has  now  become.  You  see 
it  is  not  as  though  you  were  married." 

"Eh?"  said  Buchan.     "Eh?    Goon." 

Mrs.  Blennerhassett's  hands  were  trembling  over  her 
tatting.  The  poor  woman  was  desperately  frightened,  and 
yet  determined  in  her  foolish,  obstinate  sort  of  way  to  per- 
severe in  what  she  considered  her  duty. 

"  Think  how  bad  the  Egyptian  sun  would  be  for  a  young 
girl's  complexion,"  she  added  plaintively,  blinking  her 
eyes  at  him. 

Buchan  broke  out  into  a  great  shout  of  laughter,  and 
thrust  his  hands  deeper  in  his  pockets.  Tamsie's  com- 
plexion to  be  considered,  when  he  was  breaking  his  heart. 
This  was  humour. 

Now  she  understood  him  no  more  than  she  had  under- 
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stood  that  showy  bravado  of  his,  at  punishment,  in  old 
nursery  days.  His  laugh  came  as  a  blessed  relief  to  her 
anxiety. 

"  I  told  Rod-dee  I  could  talk  you  over ! " 

It  is  a  commonplace  that  the  strong  like  to  be  bullied  by 
the  weak;  but  there  is  a  limit.  To  be  talked  over  by  an 
interfering  old  woman,  by  Maria!  Here  was  a  thought  to 
enrage  him.  He  had  made  the  sacrifice  of  plucking  Tam- 
sie out  of  his  life,  hours  ago  in  the  wild  freshness  of  the 
morning,  with  the  breeze  buffeting  his  forehead,  the  peat 
stream  babbling  beside  him.  That  Maria  the  placid,  the 
tiresome,  should  think  for  one  instant  it  had  anything  to 
do  with  her!  The  thought  was  intolerable  to  this  man's 
vanity.     Almost  it  reversed  his  decision. 

"  Look  here,  Girl " ;  and  she  did  not  smile  at  his  quaint 
address.  "  // 1  choose  to  leave  Tamsie  behind,  rest  assured 
it  will  be  nothing  to  do  with  anyone  but  myself." 

"  Rod-dee  says  people  will  talk  ■ —  do  talk." 

"  This  is  ridiculous." 

Up  had  gone  the  Egyptologist's  head.  He  began  walk- 
ing impatiently  up  and  down.  His  heavy  tread  shook  the 
crystal  lustres  on  the  chimney-piece,  till  they  tinkled  one 
against  another.  Now  he  halted  opposite  his  sister.  His 
angry  gaze  fell  on  the  large  round  brooch  at  her  throat. 
It  was  a  bronze  medal  struck  to  celebrate  the  opening  of 
the  Pyramids  by  Belzoni,  nearly  forty  years  before. 
Tamsie  had  just  such  a  medal.  Buchan  had  given  it  to  her 
himself.  Together  they  had  looked  at  the  Pyramids  on 
one  side,  and  the  face  of  Giovanni  Belzoni  on  the  other. 

"What  a  powerful  head!  Look  at  the  strength  of  that 
great  neck!    Look  at  the  energy  in  those  locks  of  hair! " 

So  Tamsie  had  cried  in  a  fine  glow  of  hero-worship. 

Abruptly  Buchan  turned  to  the  window.    He  must  es- 
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cape  from  this.  It  was  intolerable.  But  here  was  Tamsie 
too,  shining  small  and  distinct  against  the  enamelled 
brightness  of  the  opposite  slope.  She  and  Roddy  were 
bending  over  the  little  brimming  aqueduct,  gathering 
watercress  perhaps.  The  sound  of  Tamsie's  clear  staccato 
voice  came  to  him  even  here. 

And  so  it  would  always  be.  Never  would  he  be  able  to 
dismiss  the  picture  of  Tamsie.  He  would  carry  it  out  to 
Egypt  in  his  heart,  and  under  the  clear  skies,  or  in  the  hot 
darkness  of  the  tombs  she  would  rise  up  to  torture  him. 

Vainly  Buchan  strove  to  recapture  the  zest,  even  if  pain- 
ful, he  had  felt,  when  planning  to  tell  Maria  of  his  decision. 
She  had  forestalled  him.  Perhaps  that  was  why  all  life 
had  turned  so  very  flat  and  stale. 

"  As  a  matter  of  fact,  for  reasons  which  I  will  not  stop 
to  go  into,  I  did  come  to  the  conclusion  this  very  morning, 
that  I  shall  not  take  Thomas." 

The  words  were  said.  Buchan  had  burnt  his  boats. 
And  now  Roddy  and  Tamsie  were  coming  jerkily  down 
the  steep  hillside,  chattering  like  two  jays.  Buchan  turned 
abruptly  from  the  window;  but  so  soft  and  troubled  was 
his  face,  Mrs.  Blennerhassett  felt  a  shock  of  dismay.  Did 
Tamsie  mean  so  much  as  that  then  ? 

All  at  once  Mrs.  Blennerhassett  could  not  find  a  word  to 
say.  This  plain  and  unattractive  woman  was  feeling  a 
painful  humiliation;  was  feeling  very  futile.  The 
"  Buchan  charm  "  could  not  help  her  here.  She  was  real- 
ising she  was  always  outside  everything;  she  always  had 
been;  she  always  would  be.  There  had  not  been  enough 
to  go  round  for  Maria  in  looks,  in  brains,  in  love  or  any- 
thing else.  Half  forgotten  recollections  of  Archery  meet- 
ings, and  balls,  rose  in  drab  monotony  before  her;  and 
away  behind  even  these,  two  little  children  in  a  nursery. 
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Wilful,  handsome  little  Nicolas  petted,  spoiled  and  scolded 
all  in  a  breath;  good  little  Maria's  goodness  taken  for 
granted. 

On  the  hillside  Mrs.  Blennerhassett  heard  her  husband 
laugh.  Roddy  never  laughed  like  that  with  her.  A  flabby- 
kind  of  jealousy  took  hold  of  her  heart.  And  Buchan, 
this  brilliant,  famous  brother  of  hers,  was  sitting  there  with 
all  the  life  suddenly  quenched  from  him.  The  cleverest 
and  the  most  foolish,  the  bravest  and  the  nervous  meeting 
on  one  level,  because  Tamsie's  eyes  were  bright.  Mrs. 
Blennerhassett  felt  that  slow  contempt  a  woman  sometimes 
will,  on  seeing  a  man  make  a  fool  of  himself.  Because 
Tamsie's  eyes  were  bright  I  "No,  she  has  more  brains 
than  I  have,"  she  admitted  to  herself  honestly. 

"  I  am  s-sorry,  Nicolas,"  she  faltered  inadequately. 

He  had  seated  himself  cross-legged  on  a  chair. 

"  Good  girl,"  he  murmured,  absently  ruffling  up  his  hair; 
and  then  in  a  sudden  burst  of  confidence,  "  So  you  see 
how  it  is  with  me?  " 

"  You  have  fallen  in  love  with  Tamsie." 

How  bald  she  was  t  Yet  because  he  must  always  be  the 
hero  of  the  moment,  his  face  cheered  a  very  little  at  being 
able  to  talk  about  it. 

"No  fool  like  an  old  one,  eh,  Sissy?"  And  Buchan 
began  to  laugh  ruefully,  not  because  he  wanted  to,  but  be- 
cause he  must  do  something. 

Warmth,  health,  and  success  seemed  ever  to  radiate 
from  Buchan  as  light  and  heat  from  the  sun.  It  was  part 
of  his  charm,  that  this  splendid  confident  fellow,  who 
.  seemed  capable  of  shouldering  the  world,  should  sometimes, 
without  warning,  appeal  for  help  himself.  And  he  was 
appealing  to  Mrs.  Blennerhassett  now,  with  those  brilliant 
eyes  of  his. 
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She  looked  down,  fiddling  her  work  in  her  lap.  He  was 
waiting  for  her  to  say  "  Marry  Tamsie."     She  could  not. 

"  Nearly  thirty-two  years  older  than  she  is,  Maria  — 
And  yet !  —  And  yet  — " 

He  broke  off,  as  old  happy  days  spent  with  Tamsie  came 
trooping  into  his  memory. 

Mrs.  Blennerhassett  felt  a  swift  fury  of  jealousy  against 
Tamsie,  this  chit  of  a  girl. 

"  Impossible,  yes !  But  age  is  not  why,"  she  exclaimed 
with  unexpected  energy. 

He  stared. 

"Oh,  Nicolas,  there  are  only  two  sides  of  you  that 
count.  One  is  your  work,  and  the  other  is  your  affec- 
tions."  And  Mrs.  Blennerhassett  was  drawing  her  fingers 
across  her  mouth  to  hide  its  trembling. 

"Well?" 

"  Don't  you  see  you  are  making  the  immense  mistake  of 
thinking  your  affections  are  the  uppermost  part  of  you, 
and  they  are  not  Remember  Tamsie  as  your  wife  would 
be  very  different  to  Tamsie  as  a  companion.  Do  you 
really  suppose  Tamsie  with  a  house  of  her  own,  would 
trouble  her  head  to  learn  Coptic,  or  pore  over  Hieratic  and 
Demotic  writings?    By  and  by  Tamsie  would  bore  you." 

"Never!" 

His  emphasis  so  palpably  flustered  her,  he  must  fling 
her  an  affectionate,  tolerant  look. 

"  You  have  never  taken  Thomas  to  see  the  Rosetta  stone 
in  the  British  Museum.  I  have.  I  don't  suppose  you 
even  know,  do  you,  that  the  Egyptian  alphabet  was  recov- 
ered by  its  aid,  and  that  of  an  obelisk  brought  from  Philae  ? 
But  Thomas  knew  when  she  was  in  short  petticoats.  And 
when  she  saw  it  two  years  ago,  she  just  squeezed  my  arm, 
and  I  heard  her  catch  her  breath.     Her  excited  silences  were 
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more  eloquent  than  any  words  and  the  subsequent  en- 
thusiasms as  we  ate  our  buns,  and  drank  our  milk !  —  And 
it's  always  I  you  are  thinking  of,  not  Thomas,"  he  re- 
proached gently  and  wistfully. 

Mrs.  Blennerhassett  was  colouring  faintly.  She  had 
thought  of  Tamsie's  money,  just  as  Buchan  had  thought  of 
it  that  morning,  Tamsie  would  give  him  her  money,  every 
penny.  She  would  be  able  to  help  him  as  she,  Maria,  had 
always  yearned  to  do,  and  never  yet  been  able.  Something 
was  driving  Mrs.  Blennerhassett  on  to  prevent  this  mar- 
riage.    She  would  not  pause  to  question  what. 

"  Tamsie  is  only  a  hungry  child.  She  wants  something, 
but  she  does  not  know  what  it  is  she  does  want.  You  are 
the  nearest  bright  thing  to  her,  so  she  holds  out  both  her 
arms.  Have  you  ever  watched  a  baby  with  a  candle, 
Nicolas?" 

Buchan  leaned  forward.  He  was  a  little  flushed,  and 
spoke  rather  thickly. 

"  That's  just  it.  Thomas  is  a  little  enthusiastic  young 
thing.     No  doubt  it  is  hero-worship — " 

He  paused,  growing  very  red  as  he  remembered  that 
little  moment  in  the  wind  and  the  rain  the  evening  before. 
Tamsie  all  flushed,  and  warm,  and  thrilled,  smiling  at  him 
with  her  beautiful  loving  eyes  —  "I  love  her!  And  by 
God,  Maria,  I  could  make  her  love  me." 

Pushing  his  chair  back  noisily,  he  got  up  and  went  to 
the  window. 

Possibly  nothing  is  absolutely  stark  and  undecorated  in 
even  the  most  sincere  of  us.  We  like  to  think  of  our 
motives  as  being  bare  as  our  bodies,  losing  sight  of  the 
fact  how  we  ever  cover  up  those  bodies  with  extraneous 
clothes. 

Temperaments  such  as  the  Egyptologist's  carry  more 
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than  most;  and  Mrs.  Blennerhassett  was  his  sister.  Per- 
haps she  did  not  know  herself  why  now  she  began  to  point 
out  to  her  brother,  that  far  from  making  a  stupendous 
self-sacrifice  in  thrusting  Tamsie  outside  his  life,  he  was 
in  reality  securing  his  own  happiness  and  successful  career 
by  so  doing. 

Buchan  listened,  all  at  once  savage  and  crestfallen.  He 
had  thought  himself  rather  a  fine  fellow,  in  the  new  role  of 
self-sacrifice.  Completely  Maria  was  taking  the  wind  from 
his  sails.     "  As  only  a  relation  can,"  he  reflected. 

"  What  happiness  could  you  expect  with  a  child  ? " 
harped  on  Mrs.  Blennerhassett. 

Buchan  made  a  gesture  of  impatience.  He  did  not 
know ;  knew  only  that  he  wanted  Tamsie  for  his  very  own ; 
to  be  with  him  now,  and  to  be  with  him  always.  "  The 
beloved  of  her  husband,  the  mistress  of  the  house,  the 
palm  of  amiability  towards  her  husband." 

So  the  wife  of  Ti  who  lived  in  the  Fifth  Dynasty  had 
been  teiimed.  Had  Buchan  not  seen  it  himself  in  the 
Mastaba  of  Ti?    But  what  was  Maria  saying? 

"  You  should  never  marry,  Nicolas.  You  are  not  a 
marrying  man." 

And  there  Mrs.  Blennerhassett  spoke  far  more  truly 
than  she  knew.  It  is  always  the  charming,  gay,  affection- 
ate natures  who  are  adamant  beneath.  Buchan,  for  all 
his  apparent  warmth  of  feeling,  his  flatteries  and  coaxing 
ways,  would  at  a  pinch  be  ruled  by  his  head. 

This  he  began  to  deny  with  some  warmth;  but  even  as 
he  did  his  strong  common  sense  was  very  slowly  coming 
to  the  rescue. 

Thirty-two  years. 

When  we  are  young,  we  see  life  as  a  long  flattened-out 
scroll.     Now,  Nicolas  Buchan  knew  it  to  be  a  reel  round 
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which  generation  after  generation  is  silently  wound,  hid- 
ing up  the  old,  century  after  century. 

Thirty-two  years. 

Maria  was  talking,  but  he  pursued  his  thoughts.  Were 
he  and  Tamsie  exceptional  ?  No.  This  love,  seemingly  so 
wonderful,  was  exactly  the  same  thing  he  had  watched  bud, 
blossom  and  fade  in  dozens  of  people.  Buchan  was  clear 
sighted.  In  imagination  he  saw  the  first  inevitable  little 
flaws ;  the  hasty  quarrel  made  up  immediately,  yet  leaving 
a  lingering  disappointment.  By  and  by  little  mannerisms 
that  irritated,  a  trick  of  the  fingers,  a  laugh  —  He  thought 
of  Maria  and  Roddy,  both  good,  dull  people  constantly 
fretting  each  other,  striking  out  feeble,  irritating  little 
sparks  that  could  never  even  burst  into  purifying  flame, 
in  that  dreadful  atmosphere  of  domesticity. 

Had  not  his  work  always  stirred  his  blood  as  nothing 
else  had  the  power  to  do?  Of  Tamsie,  with  her  little  head 
set  so  gamely  on  her  shoulders;  Tamsie  struggling  with 
the  Greek  alphabet,  and  the  seven  signs  derived  from 
Demotic  characters,  for  her  Coptic,  he  would  not  think  at 
all.  For  him  love  and  work  were  the  sweetest  things 
on  earth,  and  if  one  was  denied,  the  other  was  always 
here. 

So  Buchan  argued,  and  thought  he  was  thinking  for 
Tamsie. 

Mrs.  Blennerhassett  was  trembling  all  over.  She  was 
not  quite  sure  that  it  was  not  jealousy  of  Tamsie,  as  much 
as  zeal  for  her  brother's  happiness,  that  had  prompted  her 
to  speak.  The  thought  that  it  was  jealousy  did  blunder  at 
her,  as  a  moth  blunders  in  one's  face;  but  her  mind  was 
not  energetic  enough  to  examine  the  thought.  Women 
such  as  Mrs.  Blennerhassett  move  half  blinded  through  life. 
They  put  up  their  hands  to  brush  these  filmy  soft  things 
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from  their  eyes.  They  are  vaguely  uneasy  and  apologetic, 
but  they  do  not  know  why. 

Tamsie  and  Roddy  had  passed  the  wallflowers  and  for- 
get-me-nots, and  were  coming  down  the  garden,  lying  shad- 
owed and  damp  beneath  the  still  brilliant  spring  sky. 

"  Egypt  —  Nick  —  Scarabaeus  —  Tombs  — " 

These  were  the  disjointed  words  Buchan  was  hearing 
above  the  sound  of  the  river,  words  shining  with  interest 
and  crystalline  brightness,  amongst  the  dull  monotone  of 
the  river,  the  dull  monotone  of  Maria  Blennerhassett's 
voice.  Brilliant  twinkling  rain-drops  hanging  here  and 
there  along  a  dull  black  iron  railing  — 

"  Of  course  not  a  word  to  Tamsie  — "  said  Buchan  fling- 
ing up  his  head.  And  then  a  great  warm  wave  of  mingled 
love  and  shame  and  anger  broke  over  him.  That  he  and 
Maria  had  sat  in  this  dim  damp  room  bundling  Tamsie's 
future  about,  while  on  the  sunny  hillside  the  girl  was 
laughing  in  such  happy  unconsciousness ! 

Tamsie  thrust  her  head  in  at  the  window,  holding  up  a 
quantity  of  dripping  watercress  in  very  pink  cold  fingers. 
Her  cheeks  were  very  hot,  her  eyes  so  bright,  her  shoes  and 
white  stockings  muddied. 

Mrs.  Blennerhassett  turned  away;  she  could  not  like 
such  a  bright  triumphant  young  creature.  Leagues  apart 
though  they  were,  yet  Mrs.  Blennerhassett  and  Paradise 
Caumlo  were  for  a  little  instant  united  by  that  most  un- 
worthy trait  in  the  human  character  —  the  hatred  for 
something  happier,  and  sweeter  than  oneself! 

That  night  Mrs.  Blennerhassett  went  to  see  Tamsie,  when 
the  latter  was  in  bed.  The  window  was  wide  open.  The 
curtain  fluttered,  and  a  clean  smell  of  wet  green  things 
blew  in.  The  little  room  was  echoing  with  the  splash  and 
fall  of  the  river,  as  a  shell  echoes  with  the  roar  of  the  sea. 
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"  My  dear  child,  you  will  catch  your  death  of  cold  1 " 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Blennerhassett,  horrified. 

"Nick  likes  me  to  have  my  window  open — "  began 
Tamsie  in  her  final  voice.  "  Nick  says  when  we  go  to 
Egypt—" 

Mrs.  Blennerhassett  looked  down  at  the  flame  of  the 
candle  she  was  sheltering  with  her  hand.  She  felt  cold 
and  cruel. 

"  Do  you  think  it  either  right,  or  wise,  Tamsie,  to  talk 
so  much  of  this  visit  to  Egypt?  Supposing  something  un- 
foreseen — " 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Aunt  Maria?  " 

Instantly  Tamsie  was  sitting  bolt  upright,  her  heart 
bumping,  her  bed-clothes  heaped  about  her. 

"  Nothing.  Nothing.  How  excitable  you  are,  Tamsie. 
It  is  the  spring  I  suppose.  I  must  give  you  some  sarsa- 
parilla  — " 

Mrs.  Blennerhassett  was  ashamed.  She  had  not  meant 
to  break  her  brother's  confidence,  and  somehow  Tamsie 
with  that  frightened  look  seemed  nearer  to  her  than 
usual. 

"  The  gypsy  they  called  Paradise  said  she  saw  no 
journey  across  the  water  for  me.  It  upset  me.  Ridicu- 
lous Tamsie.  Give  her  a  kiss,  Aunt  Maria.  Tamsie  is 
afraid." 

She  shot  out  her  young,  thin,  boyish  arms  impulsively. 
The  splendour  of  her  future  seemed  less  assured.  There 
are  moments  when  the  most  self-reliant  of  us  long  to  be 
loved  and  petted.  Mrs.  Blennerhassett,  suddenly  drawing 
the  child's  rough  head  on  to  her  own  breast,  felt  a  pang  of 
pity  for  Tamsie.  Her  own  heart  hurt  her;  but  perhaps 
what  hurt  her  most  was  the  knowledge  she  could  never 
share  the  quick,  strong  feelings  of  this  young  girl,  of 
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Nicolas,  or  even  Roddy.  A  slug  Buchan  had  compared 
her  to.    Yes,  that  was  it. 

The  light  blown  out,  the  sound  of  Mrs.  Blennerhassett's 
door  shut  down  the  passage,  Tamsie  cuddled  in  her  pil- 
lows, listening  to  the  water,  striving  to  shut  Paradise 
Caumlo  out  of  her  heart.  And  away  on  the  moor  the 
Stag-Fellow  was  listening  to  the  little  peat  stream,  in 
moody  restlessness.  Just  as  that  "  stream  of  tears  which  is 
ever  falling  through  the  shadows  of  the  world  "  links  all 
human  beings  in  a  poignant  companionship,  so  the  rushing 
waters  of  the  river  Barle,  the  murmuring  waters  of  the 
peat  stream,  seemed  to  be  linking  the  lives  of  these  two. 

And  when  Tamsie  slept,  it  was  to  dream  of  a  bloody 
fight  for  a  scarabaeus  between  Buchan  and  a  wild  young 
man  from  whose  head  sprang  great  antlers.  Languorous- 
eyed  gypsies  looked  on,  and  Paradise  Caumlo,  her  shawl 
over  her  head,  waited  like  a  hooded  cobra  about  to  strike. 

"  Stag-Fellow !  Stag-Fellow !  Stag-Fellow ! "  screamed 
little  Anselo. 

And  the  bubbling,  the  sweep,  the  low  thunder  of  the 
river,  poured  in  through  the  open  window  of  the  little 
chamber  where  Tamsie  slept,  hour  after  hour,  hour  after 
hour    .    .    .    . 
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THE  MITCHER 

What  insignificant  little  circumstances  connect  people 
and  things  in  Life!  They  are  like  conjunctions  and  prep- 
ositions in  this  our  vital  grammar  —  useless  perhaps  in 
themselves,  but  invaluable  in  their  proper  place.  Running 
water  had  linked  the  Ford  to  the  gypsy  encampment  on  the 
moor ;  but  it  remained  for  the  "  Mitcher  "  to  render  that 
link  unbreakable. 

High  over  the  beech  hedge,  half  lost  in  the  airy  blue 
spaces,  wheeled  two  buzzards.  Their  under  wings  gleamed 
as  they  caught  the  sunshine;  then  darkened  again.  Their 
wailing  pipe,  peevish  yet  sinister,  sent  half-a-dozen  chickens 
cowering  under  Loverin  Caumlo's  old  brown  hen.  There 
seemed  a  sense  of  desertion  about  the  gypsy  encampment, 
as  it  simmered  in  the  gushing  sunshine.  The  children  were 
away  playing  by  the  gate;  the  men  were  about  their  busi- 
ness, the  women  "calling."  Round  the  camp,  dogs 
sprawled  in  the  heat,  paws  crossed,  one  ear  inside  out ;  then 
rose,  shook  themselves,  retiring  into  the  draughty  shade 
beneath  the  carts,  presently  to  reappear  in  the  sunshine, 
and  fling  themselves  down  with  long  sighs. 

With  as  much  abandonment,  Loverin  Caumlo  had  flung 

himself  down  half  an  hour  before.     The  old  gypsy  lay 

sleeping,  one  hand  thrust  inside  his  pony-skin  waistcoat, 

the  other  reaching  into  a  crimson  patch  of  whortleberry 

leaves.     The  stubble  was  grey  on  his  chin.     He  had  tossed 

a  dead  hare  into  Ercilla  Beshaley's  lap.     The  sightless  old 

creature  was  dandling  it  like  a  baby.     Its  head  lolled  this 
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way  and  that,  its  long  furry  hind  legs  trailed  across  her 
knees.  And  as  she  dandled,  she  quavered  in  an  almost 
inaudible  voice  — 

1 "  Jaw  to  suttors  my  tiny  chal 

Your  die  to  dukker  has  jailed  abri. 
At  rarde  she  will  wel  palal 
And  tute  of  her  tad  shall  pie'* 
(Fall  asleep  my  tiny  boy, 
Thy  mother  to  fortune  tell  has  gone  away. 
At  night  she  will  come  back  again 
And  thou  shalt  drink  her  milk.) 

There  was  something  rather  dreadful  about  the  old 
gypsy's  childishness,  about  the  foolishly  fond  expression 
on  her  face  for  the  dead  hare  with  its  waggling  head,  its 
glazed  eyes  and  cold,  stiff  body. 

"  Tis  no  little  one  you  nurse,  grand  bee-bee,  but  a  '  ear- 
fellow/  "  said  Sanpriel  quickly,  coming  up,  her  empty  bas- 
ket on  her  arm. 

"  Who  pushes  atween  us  an*  the  sun  ?  "  queried  the  old 
lady,  peevishly. 

Sanpriel  stepped  aside,  so  that  Ercilla's  face  gleamed 
once  more  like  brown  polished  leather  in  the  afternoon  sun- 
shine ;  and  the  old  gypsy  began  the  second  verse  in  a  voice 
as  fine  and  needle-like  as  a  bat's.  And  every  word  was 
pricking  Sanpriel's  heart,  needle-like,  till  the  blood  spurted. 

"  Jaw  to  lutherum,  tiny  bow, 
I'm  teerie  deyds  purie  mam; 
As  tute  cams  her  tud  canaw 
Thy  deya  meerie  tud  did  cam." 

(Go  to  sleep,  tiny  fellow, 

I'm  thy  mother's  old  mother, 

1From  "  Romano-lavo-lil." 
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As  thou  now  desirest  her  milk 
Thy  mother  once  longed  for  mine.) 

"  Wur  that  Gilderoy's  woman  talkin'  a  minute  back  ?  " 
the  old  woman  broke  off  to  enquire. 

"  It  wur,  Grand  Bee-bee." 

"  Then  give  me  an  ember  fur  my  pipe,  an'  take  your  little 
one,  Sanpriel.  A  fine  little  rogue  he  be.  If  my  old  arms 
don't  ache  with  dancin*  him.  No  wonner  Gilderoy  is  proud 
of  you  an'  he  " ;  and  Ercilla  held  out  the  dead  hare  in  both 
her  shrunken,  trembling  arms. 

Sanpriel  took  the  hare,  with  a  strangled  feeling  in  her 
throat.  She  looked  down  on  it.  Its  dark  blue  eyes  were 
glazed,  its  head  waggled  grotesquely  over  her  arms. 

Roused  by  voices,  Paradise  Caumlo  thrust  her  head 
through  the  dirty  koppas  of  her  tent.  Two  days  before 
she  had  run  a  thorn  in  her  foot.  It  had  festered,  and  the 
gypsy  was  unable  to  go  "  calling." 

"  The  larst  to  leave  our  '  place '  and  the  fust  to  return, 
as  alius,"  sneered  Paradise. 

Sanpriel  reddened.  She  felt  an  acute  shame  that  Para- 
dise should  see  her  nursing  the  dead  hare.  She  pointed, 
with  rather  a  pathetic  show  of  defiance  at  the  empty  basket 
lying  beside  her. 

Paradise  laughed. 

"  An'  what  about  dukkerin/  and  hokkeriri?  If  I  were 
your  man  an'  you  brought  nothink  back  but  wot  you  gets 
fur  sellin'  a  pocketful  o*  skewers,  or  clothes-lines,  an*  bas- 
ticks,  I  — " 

"  Ah ! "  interrupted  the  Stag-Fellow,  swinging  up  from 
behind  with  Culvato,  Lancelot  and  Silvanus  Petulengro, 
"  So  Mrs.  Pant  is  abroad  again." 

There  was  little  amused  sounds  from  the  gypsies,  who  all 
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immediately  glanced  at  Paradise.  Afraid  to  goad  her  them- 
selves, they  delighted  to  see  another  do  so.  Paradise  felt 
like  an  animal  at  bay.  And  married  though  she  was,  there 
was  no  Sacki  to  defend  her.  As  she  crouched,  holding 
apart  the  koppas  of  her  tent,  her  face  slowly  whitened  with 
passion,  the  pupils  of  her  eyes  dwindling  to  pin-points  in 
the  sunshine.     She  was  gazing  at  the  Stag-Fellow. 

"  Oh,  how  I  hates  you.  Oh,  my  dear  God  Jesus,  how  I 
hates  you ! "  she  was  whispering,  seemingly  mesmerised 
by  the  very  violence  of  her  own  feelings. 

For  when  the  Romanies  say  Mr.  Pani  is  abroad,  they 
mean  it  is  stormy  weather,  for  Pani  is  literally  water,  and 
in  their  figurative  language  it  is  Mr.  Water  is  walking 
about. 

That  the  Stag-Fellow,  a  dirty  Gorgio,  should  have  used 
her  own  speech  as  an  instrument  to  cause  her  own  people 
to  laugh  at  her ! 

"  I'll  do  him  a  mischief,  if  I  swing  fur  it! "  And  seeth- 
ing with  unbalanced  hatred,  Paradise  Caumlo  let  the  koppa 
fall,  and  was  hidden. 

"  You  need  ha'  Sacki  back,  to  let  some  of  that  bad  blood 
outer  you,"  muttered  old  Lancelot,  taking  his  pipe  out  of 
his  pocket.  Not  loudly  did  he  speak,  for  the  male  gypsy, 
as  in  all  conquered  races,  is  inferior  to  the  female  in  courage, 
as  well  as  in  charm,  and  devilry.  And  Lancelot  feared 
Paradise. 

"  Afore  Sacki  wur  sent  across,"  he  continued  to  the  Stag- 
Fellow,  "  he  set  her  travellin'  fur  one,  two,  three  weeks, 
dukking,  hokking — " 

"And  stealing/'  put  in  the  Stag-Fellow  drily,  for  he 
was  living  his  life  bitterly,  desperately;  chafing  and  winc- 
ing, yet  defying  the  pain. 

"  Well,  well,  Bor,  it  wur  your  Saint  Peter  who  lamed 
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us  to  caur.  One  of  our  stories  tells  us  so, —  an*  as  I  wur 
sayin',  if  Sacki  find  she  deliver  him  at  the  end  of  her  trav- 
els not  as  much  as  he  look  fur,  why  Paradise  gits  the  stick 
about  her.  Paradise  she  hadn't  got  no  sperit  to  carry  on 
when  Sacki  wur  by/' 

But  the  Stag-Fellow  had  turned  away.  He  was  not  sure 
he  did  not  prefer  Paradise  Caumlo  with  her  unhidden 
malice,  to  this  old  gypsy  gloating  over  the  brutal  treat- 
ment of  a  faithful  wife,  and  delighting  that  the  Gorgio 
should  incur  her  spite,  as  long  as  he  escaped  himself. 

Sanpriel  laid  fingers  on  his  sleeve.  "  I'm  feared,"  said 
Sanpriel  in  a  low  troubled  voice.     "  Oh,  I'm  mortal  feared" 

"  Why,  Sister,  she  cannot  hurt  me !  Do  you  think  she 
will  fetch  me  a  mixture  from  the  '  poison  monger,'  and 
give  it  in  pig's  meat,  or  bird ;  or  lay  a  spell  upon  me  — " 

The  Stag-Fellow's  tone  was  bantering,  yet  oddly  gentle. 
It  was  sweet  as  spring  water,  to  this  lonely  man  that  any- 
one, even  Sanpriel,  should  care  for  his  safety. 

"  He  will  surely  be  took  some  day."  And  now  San- 
priel's  smooth  head,  in  its  gaudy  handkerchief  was  turned, 
so  that  only  the  sharp  outline  of  her  cheek  and  one  long 
ear-ring  was-  visible. 

The  Stag-Fellow,  following  her  gaze,  saw  Gilderoy  com- 
ing over  the  brow  of  a  hill,  leading  a  strange  pony. 

He  grew  slowly  scarlet  This  then  explained  Sanpriel's 
abstracted  mood.  What  a  fool  he  had  been  to  imagine 
it  was  due  to  concern  for  his  own  safety.  The  Stag-Fel- 
low was  not  in  love  with  Sanpriel,  any  more  than  with 
sombre,  silent  Cinnerella  Purrun,  or  any  of  the  other  young 
gypsies.  But  he  was  in  the  mood  to  love  —  a  very  differ- 
ent thing  —  and  Sanpriel,  in  this  material  gypsy  life,  stood 
to  him  for  the  things  of  the  spirit.  He  had  flattered  him- 
self Sanpriel  troubled  for  his  safety;  and  she  was  speaking 
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of  Gilderoy  all  the  time.  It  was  not  lack  of  heart,  but 
lack  of  imagination  on  her  part. 

The  proudness  of  the  Stag-Fellow's  spirit  seemed  to  have 
fed,  and  grown  on  the  isolation,  poverty  and  suffering  of 
the  past  six  months.  Where  did  he  belong?  Neither  to 
Buchan,  and  civilisation,  nor  yet  to  the  Romany  people 
with  their  primitive  ways.  He  was  a  thing  apart,  essen- 
tial to  none. 

Less  conscious  of  the  other's  bitter  thoughts  than  a 
faithful  dog  might  have  been,  Sanpriel  dropped  the  dead 
hare  and  set  off  to  meet  her  husband,  murmuring  and  ex- 
claiming to  herself.  The  Stag-Fellow  followed,  not  because 
he  wanted  to,  but  because  he  had  nothing  else  to  do. 

"  There  is  a  sayin',  Bor,  among  the  Gentiles,  the  Gypsy 
folk  changes  hosses,  an'  little  hosses,  more  often  than  any 
other,"  said  Sanpriel,  her  eyes  on  the  budding  green  of  the 
heather.  "  Bor,  your  tongue  speaks  truth  an'  wisdom,  an' 
Sanpriel  is  only  a  pore  gypsy  wi'  maggots  in  her  brain. 
Sanpriel  arsk,  and  arsk  her  dear  God  Jesus  to  give  a  tazvno 
yek  to  she  an'  Gilderoy.  You  knows,  Bor,  what  for.  To 
eonvart  my  man  and  my  people  —  fur  poor  Sanpriel  have 
no  more  sense  than  what  she  were  borned  with.  An'  her 
people  jist  larfs  at  her  an'  pays  no  heed.  An'  Sanpriel  arsk, 
an'  she  arsk  her  dear  God  Jesus  fur  her  little  one,  but  He 
take  no  mannerable  notice."  Sanpriel  paused  and  drew  her 
breath  audibly.  "  Bor,  are  it  becos  Gilderoy  take  what 
don't  belong?  "  And  she  glanced  up  sideways,  quivering 
tinder  the  expected  blow. 

"  Oh,  Sister,  you  are  asking  me  what  I  don't  know,  what 
I  can't  tell  you !  " 

Looking  into  those  strained  wistful  eyes,  the  Stag-Fel- 
low forgot  his  own  hurt.  He  felt  a  queer  pitying  fellow- 
ship with  this  small  fine  creature  moving  so  easily,  so  swiftly 
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through  the  tangles  of  heather  and  gorse,  yet  stumbling  so 
pitifully  over  roots  of  Life!  Here  was  something  pathetic- 
ally ill-equipped  for  that.  If  the  hopeless  muddle  of  his 
own  affairs  hurt  sometimes  to  despair,  what  about  San- 
priel?  She  passed  her  days  in  such  perpetual  confusion 
as  to  knit  his  own  brow,  and  weary  his  own  brain  to  think 
of.  There  was  no  end,  no  beginning,  no  plan  in  anything 
for  Sanpriel.  Under  those  baffled  eyes  of  hers,  writhed 
life  and  immortality  with  all  their  terrible  beauty,  their 
queerness,  their  outrageousness.  And  all  the  weapons  she 
owned  to  compete  with  them  were  a  dimmed  brain,  and  a 
passionate  heart! 

Sanpriel  lived  always  in  that  thin,  perplexing,  yet  preg- 
nant atmosphere  to  which  he  himself  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  only  soared  in  sleep.  And  thither  she  kept  the  anx- 
ious questioning  mind  others  shed  like  a  skin,  when  their 
feet  dropped  to  the  level  of  ordinary  consciousness.  Poor 
Sanpriel. 

"  If  so  be  as  I  cud  druv  a  bargin  wi'  the  dear  God  Jesus 
—  but  my  bee-bee  Paradise  Caumlo  she  sez  I  aren't  no  man- 
nerable  use  'ceptin'  to  sell  the  skewers,  an'  them's  only  to 
those  who  raly  do  need  them  — " 

He  could  have  smiled  had  he  not  been  so  sorry. 

"  If  someone  would  larn  I  to  druv  a  bargain  with  the 
dear  God  Jesus — "  repeated  Sanpriel  in  wistful  uncer- 
tainty, "  maybe  He'd  give  my  man  an'  me  the  little  chovo." 

He  knew  that  Sanpriel's  whole  life  was  tinged  with  an- 
thropomorphism, but  probably  all  of  us  have  wished  to 
drive  our  bargain  with  the  Almighty  at  some  time  or  other. 

"If  you  will  save  him  this,  I  will  welcome  sorrow  for 
my  bread,  tears  for  my  drink !  " 

But  Sanpriel  had  been  too  simple  even  to  bargain.  Even 
now  she  had  not  the  thought  in  shape,  as  it  were.    It  hung 
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in  her  brain,  a  cloudy  fire  which  by  and  by  might  bring 
light. 

The  Stag-Fellow  gave  her  a  long  kind  look.  There  was 
always  something  about  this  gypsy's  sad,  friendly  and  gen- 
tle appearance  that  touched  his  heart.  And  at  this  moment 
all  religions  seemed  to  him  as  though  into  the  dark  night 
of  the  ages  Man  had  freed  a  quantity  of  will  o'  the  wisps. 
Since,  he  had  followed  his  own  dancing  sparks,  over  hills, 
into  quagmires  and  dreadful  places,  where  he  must  often 
perish. 

"  Your  God  does  not  want  to  punish,  Sanpriel.  He  only 
wants  His  people  back.  Punishment  is  only  a  medicine  — 
a  means  to  an  end,  not  an  end  itself — ."  He  paused  ir- 
resolute. Striving  to  teach  what  he  did  not  know,  he  could 
not  find  simple  enough,  acute  enough  words  to  pierce 
Sanpriel's  clouded  understanding.  And  now  her  wistful 
eyes  were  searching  his.  One  can  see  the  strained  look  in 
a  favourite  dog's  eyes,  when  it  is  striving  to  understand 
what  is  said  to  it.  The  Stag-Fellow  recognised  this  same 
strained  look  in  SanprieTs  eyes. 

"If  Gilderoy  had  chored  the  pony,  as  you  call  it,  he 
would  never  dare  to  lead  it  across  the  moor  in  broad  day- 
light," he  comforted  quickly.  "  Sanpriel,  don't  you  look 
so  sad.  That  pony  has  been  paid  for,  and  if  it  hasn't  it 
shall  be,  if  I  pay  for  it  myself." 

She  did  not  thank  him,  and  the  Stag-Fellow  could  not 
help  smiling  a  very  little  to  that  second  self,  the  loneliest  of 
us  create  for  ourselves.  She  did  not  seem  to  hear.  She  had 
turned  aside,  as  it  were,  from  the  contemplation  of  her  peo- 
ple's future  to  Gilderoy's  immediate  need. 

"If  he  wur  took,  and  sent  acrosst  the  water  like  Sacki 
Caumlo,  an'  many  another,  Bor."  Sanpriel  caught  her 
breath.    "  My  man  I " 
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Gilderoy  and  the  pony  had  left  the  road  and  were  now 
advancing  through  the  heather,  towards  them.  The  pony 
lagged  behind,  as  a  led  animal  will,  and  every  now  and 
again  leaped  sideways,  active  as  a  cat,  from  the  gorse  that 
pricked  his  pasterns. 

"  Look  ye/'  shouted  Gilderoy  cheerfully.  "  What  d'you 
think  o'  my  '  little  hoss  '  ?  " 

Pride  rang  in  the  young  gypsy's  voice.  A  minute  later 
he  had  brought  the  pony  to  a  standstill.  One  could  almost 
see  him  looking  round  at  the  Stag-Fellow  and  Sanpriel  for 
applause. 

"  Name  of  *  The  Mitcher,'  "  he  announced. 

The  Mitcher  yawned  and  nipped  playfully  at  Gilderoy's 
knees  with  his  lips.  He  was  a  handsome  rusty  little  bay  of 
about  thirteen  hands,  with  a  dish  nose  and  such  a  big  bar- 
rel as  to  make  a  crupper  imperative,  especially  in  such  a 
hilly  country.  Sanpriel  loved  horseflesh.  Her  face  lit  up 
a  moment;  then  shadowed  again  with  the  old  anxious  ex- 
pression. 

"  Gilderoy,  have  you  gone  and  chored  him  ?  " 

"  Ever  see  sich  a  female  to  speak  nonsense,  Bor  ?  "  en- 
quired Gilderoy,  leering  at  the  other.  "  No,  woman,  I 
done  no  sich  thing !  "  he  added  roughly. 

But  the  Stag-Fellow  had  seen  that  Gilderoy's  black  eyes 
were  in  reality  laughing  into  Sanpriel's;  and  with  another 
little  thrust  of  loneliness,  that  Sanpriel's  had  answered.  He 
had  been  wrong.  There  was  one  sure  thing  in  Sanpriel's 
life  that  she  must  always  feel,  always  see. 

The  sun  was  hot  on  his  shoulders,  the  faint  south-wes- 
terly wind  blowing  hollowly  into  his  ears. 

"  An  Exmoor?  "  he  forced  himself  to  ask,  caressing  the 
suede  softness  of  the  Mitcher's  nose,  who  wrinkled  up  his 
lips  endeavouring  to  nab  all  up  his  sunlit  wrist. 
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"  A  rale  Exmoor,  Bor,  with  a  better  colour  an'  better 
shoulders  than  most,  an'  he  ain't  got  no  Devonshire  coat-o'- 
arms  neither,  as  you  may  see." 

"  Devonshire  coat-of-arms  ?  What  does  he  mean,  San- 
priel?" 

Gilderoy  stared  at  the  Stag-Fellow,  and  began  to  lead 
the  pony  on. 

"  You  may  carry  a  mighty  lot  o'  book  larnin',  Bor,  but 
blow  me  if  you  ain't  oncommon  ignorant  in  all  I  calls  sense. 
The  Devonshire  coat-of-arms  is  broken  knees,  as  any  child 
will  tell.    But  you  ain't  arsked  how  I  comes  by  him  — " 

"  Tell  poor  Sanpriel  you  did  not  chore  the  little  hoss  — " 

"  111  do  you  a  mischief,  wench,  if  you  axes  me  that 
again!"  burst  out  the  gypsy  lad,  turning  on  her  in  pre- 
tended fury.  "  Here,  carry  my  stick  at  onst,  an'  if  you 
drops  it  I  promis  as  you  shall  feel  it." 

Smiling  as  though  she  knew  better,  Sanpriel  reached  out 
for  the  precious  stick  which  Gilderoy  was  never  seen  with- 
out It  was  of  great  age,  and  had  originally  belonged  to  a 
tribe  of  Transylvanian  gypsies.  As  Sanpriel  took  it  her 
hand  jerked  upward  a  little,  as  our  hand  will  do  when  re- 
ceiving something  lighter  than  we  expect.  Gilderoy  saw 
that  tiny  jerk,  hesitated  for  an  almost  imperceptible  mo- 
ment, and  then  continued  to  the  Stag-Fellow  — 

"  I  coughs  him,  Bor,"  and  here  he  dug  the  Mitcher  in  the 
ribs.  "  You  sees  his  wind  is  so  good  as  yours  or  mine.  I 
has  him  trotted  with  a  loose  head  away  from  me  and  to- 
wards me  agin,  fur  to  see  whether  he  run  sound.  I  looks 
to  his  teeth,  an'  his  eyes,  an'  then  his  hocks  fur  to  tell  if  he 
owns  no  spavins  —  an'  I  buys  him  fur  ten  balansers! " 

The  trio  were  now  making  their  way  back  to  the  gypsy 
encampment,  and  Gilderoy  went  on  to  explain  he  had 
bought  the  pony  from  a  newly  widowed  farmer. 
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"This  dear  little  gypsy  is  tolerable  sharp  concarnin* 
hosses,  an'  little  hosses.  Ten  golden  balansers  were  all  I 
lays  down  fur  the  '  Mitcher,'  Bor ;  an'  I'll  drink  the  blood 
of  my  dead  brother,  if  I  don't  sell  him  fur  fifteen  or  more. 
He's  one  of  the  old-fashioned  sort,  that  likes  to  hear  the 
rattle  of  his  feet  on  the  ground." 

"Ten  balansers,  Gilderoy!  And  last  night  you  told  me 
you  had  not  ten  shillings !  "  exclaimed  the  Stag-Fellow  slyly. 

Visibly  Gilderoy  shut  up,  as  a  sensitive  plant  does  at  a 
touch.  The  gypsy's  natural  boastfulness  and  his  invariable 
plea  of  poverty  were  brought  up  short  against  each  other. 
He  did  not  even  notice  that  Sanpriel,  strange  mixture  of 
simplicity  and  cunning,  was  lightly  weighing  his  stick,  as 
she  trod. 

"You  axe  questions  I  should  be  disdainful  of  doin', 
Bor,"  he  muttered  truculently,  looking  for  all  the  world 
like  a  sulky  child  with  a  corked  upper  lip.  "  'Tis  a  poverty 
gypsy  that  can't  lay  his  fingers  on  twenty  balansers  an'  more 
when  he  needs  'em." 

"  Look,  man,"  interrupted  Sanpriel,  suddenly  pointing 
across  the  undulating  heather  with  Gilderoy's  stick.  "  The 
Gorgios." 

Leaving  the  road  and  coming  to  the  camp  from  the  oppo- 
site direction,  were  Tamsie  and  Nicolas  Buchan. 

The  Stag-Fellow  stopped  dead. 

Gilderoy's  good  humour  was  restored.  The  sun  shaking 
himself  free  of  a  cloud  was  his  face. 

"  Now,  Bor,  you  see  if  I  don't  make  my  twenty  balansers 
straight  away,  arter  this  fashion,"  he  chuckled.  "  A  rare 
little  pony  fur  the  Lady,  Gentleman.  Used  ter  carry  a 
lady.  I've  known  The  Mitcher  fur  twelve  months  an' 
more  .  .  .  ! "  The  rest  of  his  words  died  away  on 
the  air. 
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From  an  almost  imperceptible  dimple  in  the  moor  sprang 
a  young  holly  tree.  This  hollow  was  velvety  with  rabbit- 
nibbled  turf,  the  shallowest  of  sunny  basins,  with  a  fringe 
of  heather  shadows  hanging  over  its  western  rim.  Here 
the  Stag-Fellow  dropped.  He  must  avoid  Nicolas  Buchan, 
the  Egyptologist;  hide  from  him.  The  thought  enraged 
the  man.  With  every  fibre  of  his  being  he  seemed  to  taste 
the  bitterness  of  existence.  He  turned  the  ghastly  colour 
of  pallor  under  sunburn.  And  then  ironically  he  smiled. 
Why  should  he  mind  meeting  Buchan?  Compared  to  the 
whole  outrage  of  his  life,  was  this  not  merely  a  minor  dis- 
comfort, as  though  the  condemned  man  found  his  breakfast 
coffee  cold  ? 

Sanpriel  and  Gilderoy  were  making  for  the  camp,  with 
their  swift  Oriental  ease  of  movement,  The  Mitcher  lagging 
behind,  and  the  mauve  shadows  of  the  three  seeming  to 
float  lightly  over  the  tops  of  young  heather  and  fern,  and 
the  crimson  patches  where  young  whortleberry  leafed.  The 
Stag-Fellow  sat  hunched  up,  his  elbows  on  his  knees,  his 
hands  hanging  in  between,  and  watched  the  little  converg- 
ing groups.  He  was  thinking,  with  a  terrible  sense  of  exile, 
till  his  temples  burned.  He  saw  the  muddle  of  his  life. 
He  saw  the  picture  of  it  before  his  eyes ;  no  end ;  no  begin- 
ning. 

He  sank  down  on  his  elbow. 

Events  had  been  too  strong  for  him,  it  was  true.  Yet 
the  citadel  of  his  life  might  still  have  been  standing,  had 
it  not  been  for  an  inward  traitor,  his  own  nature.  He  knew 
it,  though  even  now  he  violently  resisted  the  knowl- 
edge. He  had  left  everything,  proud,  mad  coward  that  he 
was.  Civilisation  had  been  yapping  and  snapping  at  his 
heels  like  a  pack  of  curs,  and  he  had  left  everything.  He 
was  a  runaway.     It  was  all  very  well  to  live  with  gypsies, 
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pretending  to  go  back  to  the  beginning  of  things ;  but  it  was 
not  possible  to  cast  off  his  inheritance  of  civilisation,  as  a 
snake  sloughs  his  skin. 

And  yet  these  months  must  have  spun  a  little  consoling 
film  of  gypsydom  over  the  Stag-Fellow.  Now  he  could 
loaf,  or  sleep  a  sunny  afternoon  away,  as  old  Loverin 
Caumlo  slept  yonder.  And  even  as  his  thoughts  pursued 
each  other,  dashed,  doubled  and  beat  blackly  and  bitterly 
in  his  brain,  he  had  unconsciously  sunk  lower  on  his  elbow, 
and  was  aware  of  a  multitude  of  little  things  passing  all 
around  him.  Through  the  sun-sweet  air  pipits  were  sing- 
ing and  chasing  each  other  fussily.  He  heard  their  weak 
warbling.  He  watched  one  little  brown  fellow  fluttering 
up  with  zig-zag  flight,  descend  singing,  and  carefully  sweep 
over  that  precise  spot  where  the  Stag-Fellow  knew  a  nest 
with  its  five  speckly  red-brown  eggs  was  hidden  in  the  gorse 
and  heather.  He  heard  the  holly  humpily  ruffling  itself, 
as  no  other  tree  but  a  holly  does. 

One  of  the  buzzards  had  flown ;  but  the  other  was  beating 
round  in  great  circles,  flashing  silver-golden,  and  darkening 
against  the  blue,  its  peevish  cries  half  lost  in  the  crossing 
airs  overhead. 

The  great  bird  suddenly  dropped  like  a  stone;  but  the 
Stag-Fellow  still  stared  miserably  upwards,  till  the  sky 
seemed  fashioned  of  dazzling  little  blue  crystal  globules 
fitting  miraculously  into  each  other,  and  descending  slowly 
and  slantingly  to  the  earth.  His  thoughts  were  overlap- 
ping each  other.  He  knew  it,  and  made  no  effort  to  com- 
press them,  welcoming  the  anodyne  of  sleep.  The  buz- 
zard-hawk in  the  sky,  symbol  of  Horus  the  Sun-god,  sym- 
bol to  the  Ancient  Egyptians  of  victorious  life!  But  what 
had  he  to  do  with  Life?  Victory  and  Life  belonged  to 
Buchan  —  The  curious  dry  histling  of  the  breeze  in  the 
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crumpled  holly  leaves ;  a  spider  gigantic  on  a  bracken  curl ; 
the  faint  whinny  of  a  far,  far  away  Exmoor  pony  —  and  he 
slept,  his  thin  face  on  his  arm. 

•  •••••••a 

For  the  past  twenty-four  hours  Tamsie  had  seen  little 
chilly  white  mists  of  doubt  hanging  on  her  horizon,  which 
vanished  even  as  she  walked  into  them,  just  as  the  mist  in 
the  next  field  is  invisible  when  we  come  to  it.  Nicolas 
Buchan  talked  much  to  his  sister.  This  seemed  natural; 
but  then  he  never  had  before,  argued  Tamsie;  and  once 
he  came  out  of  the  drawing-room  with  a  red  face,  and 
never  saw  Tamsie  in  the  passage.  Roddy  picked  her  some 
flowers,  and  when  they  withered  at  her  belt,  picked  her 
some  more.  Mrs.  Blennerhassett  would  glance  curiously 
at  her,  and  if  Tamsie  chanced  to  see,  begin  talking  quickly, 
and  with  little  sense.     They  were  all  very  kind. 

There  was  a  something  between  Buchan  and  herself. 
Tamsie  could  not  reach  him,  except  now  and  then  when  his 
eyes  would  kindle,  and  the  old  delightful  familiarity  seemed 
re-established  for  a  moment  or  two.  It  must  be  the  Blen- 
nerhassetts'  fault  It  must  be.  Tamsie's  face  cleared. 
To  find  an  excuse  instantly  brought  ease  to  the  girl's  hot 
yeung  heart. 

"  Let  us  go  and  see  the  gypsies  this  afternoon  —  just  you 
and  me  alone,  Nick,"  she  had  said  at  luncheon. 

She  was  not  often  rude,  and  now  she  looked  up  from  her 
plate  a  little  defiantly,  much  as  she  had  sometimes  looked 
up  at  Miss  Chapman,  expecting  a  rebuke. 

Buchan,  getting  up  from  the  table,  cleared  his  throat, 
preparatory  to  making  some  excuse.  His  forehead  showed 
red  against  the  thick  strong  push  of  his  silvery  hair. 

"Yes.  Why  not?"  chimed  in  Mrs.  Blennerhassett  un- 
expectedly. 
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"  A  delightful  afternoon  for  a  walk/'  murmured  Roddy. 
"  The  woods  are  lit  from  end  to  end  with  anemones  and 
dog  violets." 

Buchan  was  scowling.  Yes,  that  uninterrupted  wander 
through  the  springy  woods,  and  out  on  to  the  green  moor, 
would  be  a  good  opportunity  to  wipe  out  all  that  confident 
happiness  which  had  shone  in  Tamsie's  life,  since  childhood ! 
But  to  be  taken  in  hand  by  the  Blennerhassetts !  He  would 
do  things  in  his  own  time,  his  own  way.  He  would  not 
be  coerced. 

"  If  you  go,  I  will  come  some  of  the  way  with  you."  be- 
gan Roddy,  fidgeting  with  some  primroses  in  a  hideous 
crimson  china  boat  before  him. 

He  felt  Mrs.  Blennerhassett's  cashmere  boot  strike  him 
beneath  the  table.  He  knew  Tamsie's  glossy  black  brows 
were  drawing  quickly  together ;  he  guessed  the  antagonism 
she  was  feeling.  By  now  the  little  man  should  have  become 
used  to  doing  the  sensible  thing,  while  others  disliked,  or 
thought  him  a  fool.  But  Roddy  was  not  used  to  it,  and  he 
never  would  be.  He  grew  hot,  and  red,  put  his  chin  inside 
his  collar  and  screwed  his  head  from  side  to  side. 

"Very  well,"  said  Buchan  in  a  non-committal  sort  of 
voice ;  and  then  because  the  desire  to  be  liked,  admired  and 
envied  was  always  paramount,  the  Egyptologist's  mood 
changed.  He  began  to  laugh  and  amuse,  tease  his  sister, 
and  tell  ludicrous  stories. 

"It  was  a  pity  you  offered  to  go,  Rod-dee!"  bleated 
Mrs.  Blennerhassett,  when  husband  and  wife  were  alone. 
"  But  never  mind,  Nick  can  tell  her  coming  home." 

She  was  not  really  a  cruel  woman,  but  as  she  reflected 
how  changed  Tamsie's  face  would  be  that  evening,  Mrs. 
Blennerhassett  experienced  a  faint  thrill  that  was  not  alto- 
gether disagreeable. 
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Roddy  looked  a  little  wistfully  at  his  wife. 

Some  of  us  see  with  rather  painful  clearness  into  the 
hearts  of  those  about  us.  The  secret  waters  lighten,  and 
dim  shadowy  shapes  cross  and  recross,  through  swaying 
weeds,  and  strange  half-hidden  flowers. 

"  He  will  tell  her  when  he  thinks  he  will/'  corrected 
Roddy,  smoothing  down  the  back  of  his  mouse-coloured 
head;  and  then  the  little  man  sighed  as  he  too,  thought 
of  a  gallant  young  creature  crushed. 

Being  a  man,  he  could  sum  up  Buchan  better  than  a 
woman,  even  though  she  were  his  sister.  Roddy  very  gently 
aiding  an  early  staggering  wasp  into  the  garden,  quite  real- 
ised the  difficulty  Buchan  would  experience  in  telling  Tam- 
sie  of  his  decision. 

"  He  can  hardly  explain  he  loves  her,  but  because  of  her 
sake  or  his  own,  chiefly  his  own,  he  doesn't  want  to  marry 
her." 

At  this  point  in  his  reflections  Roddy's  face  wore  an  ex- 
pression of  faint  disgust.  He  had  cornered  the  wasp,  and 
was  now  covering  it  with  his  very  large  white  handker- 
chief. 

"  I  wish  you  would  kill  it,  Rod-dee/9  said  Mrs.  Blenner- 
hassett  in  her  most  helpless  voice,  backing  into  the  middle 
of  the  room. 

"  But  I  don't  like  killing  things,  Maria."  And  half  to 
himself  he  was  murmuring  — 

"  And  Tamsie,  bless  the  child,  will  never  guess.  Tam- 
sie,  really  owning  that  blunt  directness  which  Buchan  merely 
seems  to  possess,  would  never  recognise  her  own  name  if 
the  T  were  not  crossed,  and  the  I  dotted !  Tamsie,  with  her 
Senefru,  and  her  Cheops,  her  Ptolemies,  Amon-hoteps  and 
nonsense,  would  be  the  last  to  suppose  any  man,  least  of 
all  a  swell  like  her  guardian,  could  be  in  love  with  her.     In 
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addition,  Nick  will  want  to  remain  a  hero  in  her  eyes,  and 
what  is  more  will  see  that  he  does." 

"  What  is  that  you  are  saying,  Rod-dee  ?  "  enquired  Mrs. 
Blennerhassett.  "  I  do  wish  you  would  speak  up,  as  Nick 
does." 

"  Well,  damn  then ! "  shouted  Roddy,  and  instantly  felt 
better. 

"  The  brute  has  stung  my  thumb! "  he  explained  apolo- 
getically, hopping  about  shaking  his  hand. 

Mrs.  Blennerhassett  espied  the  crawling  wasp  on  the 
floor.  She  lifted  her  skirts,  and  deliberately  scrunched 
the  insect  with  the  low  flat  heel  of  her  cashmere  boot. 

"You  see,  Rod-dee,  it  would  have  been  better  to  have 
killed  it  in  the  first  place,"  she  explained,  trying  to  be  very 
patient  and  kind  to  this  strange  little  husband  of  hers. 

"  Perhaps,"  agreed  Roddy,  and  thought  of  Tamsie. 

As  far  as  the  high  road  crossing  the  moor  he  walked 
with  Buchan  and  the  girl.  Tamsie  lagged  behind,  nibbling 
the  acid  stem  of  a  wood  sorrel  leaf,  her  face  clouded.  She 
wanted  Buchan;  but  alone.  Loitering  she  picked  a  little 
bunch  of  haze-coloured  dog-violets.  She  thought  of  the 
mysterious  Stag-Fellow.  Idly  she  wondered  whether  she 
would  see  him. 

At  the  cross-roads  Roddy  left  the  two  to  make  their  way 
to  the  gypsy  tents,  sheltering  by  the  peat  stream  and  thick 
beech  hedge.  He  watched  Gilderoy  leading  up  the  pony, 
and  as  Sanpriel  begged  Tamsie  "  Jist  to  taste  a  dear  little 
drop  of  the  poor  gypsy's  tea,  Lady,"  he  turned  away  with 
a  heavy  heart. 

Tamsie  had  plotted  and  planned  for  an  interview  with 
Paradise  Caumlo  alone.  And  now  the  opportunity  was  in 
her  hand ;  and  she  did  not  want  it !  Why  was  Buchan  ex- 
amining this  little  bay  pony  so  carefully,  feeling  his  knees, 
looking  at  his  eyes,  and  teeth  ?    Tamsie  could  not  hear  the 
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questions  her  guardian  put  to  Gilderoy,  the  gypsy.  Why 
was  his  pleasant  voice  so  low  ? 

Gilderoy's  voice  was  plain. 

.  •  •  "One  o*  the  old  fashioned  sort,  Gentleman. 
.  .  .  A  little  hoss  what  likes  to  hear  the  rattle  of  his 
feet  on  the  road  .  .  .  Temper  sweet  as  a  filbert,  an' 
can  go  all  day,  with  oncommon  little  to  eat    .     .     ." 

What  did  Buchan  want  with  a  pony,  when  he  and  she 
were  on  the  point  of  starting  for  Egypt?  The  natural 
thing  would  have  been  for  Buchan  to  have  shouted  — 
"  Come  and  look  at  this  jolly  little  beast,  Thomas."  He 
did  not.  The  natural  thing  would  have  been  for  Tamsie 
to  have  kept  by  her  guardian's  side.  Tamsie  felt  a  sick 
uneasiness  she  strove  valiantly  to  disregard.  And  the 
little  peat  stream,  sunk  low  between  its  deep  bitten-out 
banks,  was  babbling  and  flowing  on  all  the  time.  Tamsie 
remembered  Roddy's  words. 

Paradise  Caumlo,  sitting  just  outside  her  tent,  was  un- 
able to  stand.  Her  boot  was  off,  and  round  her  foot  were 
bound  filthy  rags.  Tamsie  always  noticed  everything. 
Now  the  clean  wholesomeness  of  the  girl  shrank  from  the 
gypsy's  body,  as  before  she  had  unknowingly  done  from 
her  mind. 

Paradise  sensed  it.  The  gypsy  smiled  in  a  peculiar 
fashion.  She  did  not  love  humanity  over-much  at  any 
time.  But  this  afternoon — !  She  remembered  the  Stag- 
Fellow's  words,  "  So  Mrs.  Pani  is  abroad  again ! "  The 
accompanying  titters  of  Loverin  Caumlo  and  the  Petulen- 
groes.  A  swift  way  of  punishing  the  Stag-Fellow  zig- 
zagged like  lightning  through  the  storm-cloud  of  her  brain. 
All  the  gypsies  knew  that  he,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
was  eager  to  avoid  these  particular  Gorgios.  He  should 
see  them. 

"  Lady,"  began  Paradise,  laying  down  Tamsie's  hand  in 
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suppressed  triumph,  "  there  aren't  nothin'  like  a  leaf  from 
a  holly  tree  fur  larnin'  the  poor  gypsy  to  read  truth  from 
the  hand.  But  the  leaf  must  be  pulled  by  the  lady.  Lady, 
if  so  be  as  you  would  fetch  me  a  leaf  from  that  there 
holly  tree  out  yonder,  perhaps  this  poor  gypsy  could  be 
tellin'  you  of  your  journey  acrosst  the  water." 

Tamsie,  still  vaguely  unhappy  and  preoccupied,  looked 
from  Paradise's  shifty  eyes  to  the  holly  tree  twenty  yards 
away.  Its  trunk  was  glistening  whitely,  and  its  dark 
polished  leaves  were  twinkling  in  the  afternoon  sunshine. 
Then  she  turned  her  head  to  her  guardian  in  indecision. 
But  Buchan  was  still  talking  earnestly  to  Gilderoy.  The 
gypsy  began  to  trot  the  pony  up  and  down.  But  a  leaf 
from  a  holly  tree?    It  was  all  so  foolish. 

"  Go,  Lady,  go,"  breathed  Paradise  at  her  side,  and  then, 
as  little  Anselo  Beshaley  came  strutting  up,  the  gypsy 
poured  out  a  flood  of  Romany  to  the  child,  who  said  never 
a  word,  but  fixed  the  fine  Gorgie  with  his  enormous,  long- 
lashed  eyes. 

Half  unwillingly  Tamsie  rose.  She  glanced  again  at 
Buchan,  still  occupied.  To  pluck  a  leaf  from  a  holly  tree ! 
It  sounded  so  romantic,  so  like  the  princess  in  a  fairy  tale 
seeking  perpetual  beauty,  or  the  means  of  freeing  a  prince 
from  some  hateful  spell.  And  Tamsie,  impulsive,  hot- 
tempered,  blundering  Tamsie,  in  her  mid- Victorian  dress, 
her  white  stockings,  her  parted  hair,  and  its  hard  glossy 
brown  plaits  over  her  ears,  was  so  unlike  a  princess  in  a 
fairy  tale! 

Laughing  a  little  at  herself,  she  set  out.  She  seemed  on 
the  top  of  the  world.  The  wide,  high  radiance  of  the 
moorland  sky  arched  over  her.  Little  twittering  pipits 
rose  from  under  her  feet,  glistened  gold-brown  against  the 
blue,  only  to  drop  back  a  few  yards  farther  on.     Gorse  was 
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beginning  to  prick  out  yellow;  the  warm  olive  of  the 
heather  was  stained  redly  where  the  tiny  leaves  of  whortle- 
berry had  unfolded,  and  everywhere  around  young  bracken 
thrust  up  fluted  green  stems,  seeming  to  shake  their  little 
clenched,  furry  brown  fists,  as  the  wandering  airs  crept 
across  the  moor.  Tamsie  could  have  been  so  happy  here. 
It  was  ridiculous  that  she  was  not. 

She  wished,  too,  she  had  seen  the  Stag-Fellow.  "  I  will 
ask  Paradise  who  he  is.     Perhaps  she  will  tell  me ! " 

With  a  friendly  smile  she  held  out  her  hand  to  little 
Anselo.  The  child  hung  back,  remembering  Paradise 
Caumlo's  instructions.  Little  Anselo  feared  Paradise,  just 
as  old  Loverin  Caumlo  feared  her. 

Nearing  the  holly  tree,  Tamsie  looked  back  once  again. 
Paradise  Caumlo  squatted  at  the  threshold  of  her  tent,  was 
watching  her  with  an  expectancy  that  had  something  sin- 
ister about  it.  But  Tamsie's  eyes,  and  Tamsie's  heart,  had 
travelled  past  the  gypsy  to  where  Buchan  stooped  passing 
his  hands  down  over  the  pony's  knees.  Tamsie  went  on, 
a  little  chilled  again.  The  roots  of  heather  caught  and 
tugged  at  her  feet,  reminding  of  the  night  she  and  Buchan 
had  been  lost  on  the  moor.  Things  had  altered  since  that 
night.  Somehow  they  never  had  been  the  same.  Again 
Tamsie  felt  a  foreboding  so  vague,  she  could  not  trace  it 
to  its  source. 

The  sun  was  declining.  The  trunk  of  the  holly  was 
slowly  warming  into  gold.  Its  prickly  polished  leaves 
glinted;  its  shadow  slept  on  its  other  side,  cold  and  blue 
across  the  basin,  broken  on  the  tops  of  heather  and 
bracken. 

Tamsie  started;  then  stood  very  still,  looking  down  on 
the  Stag-Fellow. 
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Perhaps  because  it  is  simulation  as  it  were  of  the  final 
sleep,  every  other  sleep  is  profoundly  touching.  In  spite 
of  what  Buchan  had  once  said,  Tamsie  was  not  particu- 
larly imaginative ;  but  now  she  was  realising  this,  together 
with  a  sense  of  shame,  of  almost  outrage.  She  seemed  an 
intruder.  Her  face  burned;  she  stood  breathless,  looking 
down. 

Here,  defenceless  as  a  child,  with  the  young  heather 
sprigs  throwing  little  points  of  shadow  across  his  uncon- 
scious body,  lay  the  Stag-Fellow,  the  man  who  had  striven 
to  conceal  himself,  whose  very  existence  Gilderoy  the  gypsy 
had  denied. 

Less  fierce,  shy,  and  wild  he  looked  in  sleep;  less  like 
the  complaining  buzzard  overhead.  Had  Paradise  Caumlo 
known  him  to  be  lying  there?  If  not,  why  had  she  directed 
Tamsie  to  this  particular  tree,  when  there  were  others 
nearer?  These  bewildered  thoughts  chased  each  other 
through  Tamsie's  brain;  and  then  with  her  usual  passion 
for  detail,  she  caught  in  the  sunshine  the  gleam  of  the 
scarab  upon  the  Stag-Fellow's  finger.  All  at  once  she  felt 
a  curious  little  shiver  of  added  curiosity. 

Slowly  the  Stag-Fellow  opened  his  eyes.  He  had  been 
dreaming  of  the  last  thing  he  had  seen  — the  buzzard  pois- 
ing, and  wheeling  superbly  against  the  blue.  Now  against 
the  light,  bright  blue  of  the  sky,  he  saw  something  stooping 

over  him  —  Was  it  the  buzzard,  or  perhaps  Horus,  the 
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hawk-headed  Sun-God,  symbol  of  Life  and  Victory —  from 
some  far  away  Egyptian  temple  —  ? 

And  then  one  of  the  little  horned  sheep  bleated  near; 
and  instantly  he  was  broad  awake;  aware  that  the  sur- 
prised, alert  figure  of  Tamsie,  rimmed  round  with  sunshine, 
stared  down  at  him. 

He  was  on  his  feet,  flinging  a  hunted  look  all  around. 
Little  Anselo  was  there,  his  thumb  in  his  mouth,  and  a  few 
topaz-eyed  sheep,  tearing  at  the  turf  in  their  hurried,  noisy 
fashion.     Nothing  else. 

"  What  do  you  want  ?  "  And  the  mistrustful  gaze  he 
turned  on  Tamsie  seemed  to  add,  "  You  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  me." 

She  could  hardly  bear  that  look.  His  tone  was  rude. 
She  felt  her  cheeks  glowing.  She  forgot  all  about  Para- 
dise Caumlo  and  the  holly  leaf ;  remembered  only  that 
this  was  the  Stag-Fellow  about  whom  her  curious  thoughts 
had  buzzed  as  bees  about  an  ivy  bush  in  October.  He 
was  somehow  putting  her  in  the  wrong.  She  was  furious, 
and  with  her  temper  lost  her  tongue. 

" Miduveleskoe  patrins  fur  pennin  dukkeripen"  piped 
little  Anselo  instantly  sidling  up  and  looking  from  one  to 
the  other. 

"What  does  he  say?" 

The  Stag-Fellow  could  not  guess  how  glad  was  Tamsie 
for  these  words  that  had  come  to  her  relief.  He  was  look- 
ing at  her.  mechanically.  For  the  moment  all  the  harsh 
bitterness  of  his  life  fell  away  from  him.  He  was  merely 
experiencing  perfect  satisfaction.  Buchan  had  not  seen 
him. 

u '  Holly  leaves  for  telling  fortunes.'  The  child's  talking 
nonsense.    Leaves  are  not  used  for  telling  fortunes." 

Tamsie  had  not  yet  reached  the  age  when  it  is  possible 
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to  let  a  mistake  go  uncorrected.  Besides,  she  must  justify 
her  intrusion,  and  also,  because  she  was  brimful  of  enter- 
prise, find  out  why  this  ragged  fellow  should  wear  a 
scarab,  why  he  should  so  markedly  avoid  her  guardian  and 
herself. 

"  The  gypsy  with  the  bad  foot  told  me  they  were.  She 
sent  me  to  this  particular  tree." 

She  looked  at  him,  her  eyes  big  and  defiant  She  was 
a  little  breathless,  and  the  black  ribbon  bows  hanging  from 
the  plaits  coiled  shell-like  round  her  ears,  seemed  to  flutter 
a  very  little. 

"  Ah !  "  said  the  Stag-Fellow  thoughtfully.  "  Paradise 
Caumlo  sent  you  here,  did  she  ?  " 

Submerged  in  his  thoughts,  he  seemed  to  forget  Tamsie. 

There  was  nothing  to  keep  her.  Half  unwillingly,  and 
without  plucking  her  leaf,  she  turned  away.  Vaguely  she 
felt  apologetic  before  this  "  Stag-Fellow,"  in  his  weather- 
stained  clothes;  yet  despised  herself  for  such  foolishness. 
Life  to-day  seemed  to  be  made  up  of  irritating,  bright  col- 
oured, odd  shaped  little  bits  and  scraps,  uncomfortable  and 
meaningless  as  a  restless  dream. 

The  Stag-Fellow  looked  up.  Buchan  was  not  near.  He 
had  no  idea  who  this  angry,  vivid  young  creature  might 
be.  But  there  were  little  tricks  of  Buchan  about  her. 
The  way  her  chin  went  up,  the  grave  brightness  of  her 
eyes,  her  poise    .     .     . 

The  Stag-Fellow's  memory  had  seemed  to  pounce  on 
every  little  characteristic  of  the  Egyptologist,  as  it  cropped 
up  in  Tamsie,  as  a  cat  pounces  on  a  bird.  The  hostility 
was  scarcely  veiled  in  his  eyes.  Yet  there  was  an  unhappy 
pleasure  in  talking  to  his  own  kind  again,  and  within  the 
armour  of  his  disguise  he  could  speak  free  for  once,  from 
the  fierce  miseries  of  shyness. 
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"  I  should  not  have  much  to  do  with  Paradise 
Caumlo  if  I  were  you,"  suggested  he.  Mindful  of  Buchan 
yonder,  he  had  dropped  with  would-be  leisure  into  the 
heather  again.  Even  after  these  months  of  gypsy  living 
it  went  against  the  grain  to  sit  whilst  Tamsie  was  stand- 
ing, and  this  made  his  manner  more  abrupt,  more  awk- 
ward. 

Tamsie  stopped,  looking  over  her  shoulder. 

"  Can  you  tell  fortunes  ?  " 

He  hesitated,  as  he  forced  himself  to  meet  her  direct 
look.  What  a  revenge !  To  take  this  young  girl's  hand  in 
his  —  instinctively  he  looked  at  it  hanging  by  her  side,  a 
larger,  brisker  looking  hand  than  Sanpriel's  —  and  pretend 
to  read  the  lines.  How  he  could  poison  her  mind  against 
Nicolas  Buchan !  What  he  would  say !  The  Stag-Fellow's 
mouth  was  growing  hard  and  cruel.  Wild  thoughts 
flocked  through  his  brain  like  flying  black  storm  clouds 
across  a  pallid  sky. 

"  Can  you  ?    Please  do." 

Tamsie  came  a  step  nearer,  holding  out  her  hand  in  a 
confiding,  unfinished  way,  which  somehow  brought  home  to 
the  other  how  very  young  she  was. 

"  It  is  only  our  women  who  tell  fortunes."  His  voice 
was  rude. 

" '  Our  women/    But  you  are  not  a  gypsy." 

Tamsie  was  stating  a  fact,  not  asking  a  question. 
She  stood  looking  down  on  him,  grave,  and  deeply 
interested. 

He  made  no  answer.  He  was  wondering  what  it  felt 
like  to  be  sure  of  oneself,  as  Tamsie  was  sure.  "  How 
easy  life  must  be,  when  one  has  only  to  call  upon  oneself 
to  be  certain  of  instant  answer,"  he  reflected. 

"  But  you  are  happy  living  with  gypsies  ?  "  she  asked 
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with  the  blunt  simplicity  of  one  who  has  never  had  any- 
thing to  hide. 

"Yes.    lam." 

The  really  shy  cannot  invent  talk.  They  must  remain 
silent,  or  blurt  out  truths.  And  it  was  true  his  quivering, 
jerky  life  had  broadened  out  into  peace  during  the  past 
few  months,  as  a  headlong  torrent  smooths,  and  widens 
into  the  shining  estuary.  "I  am  happy,  if  I  keep  on 
telling  myself  so,"  he  added. 

It  was  as  though  these  two  were  half  repelled,  half  at- 
tracted to  each  other.  They  eyed  each  other  mistrustfully, 
yet  full  of  interest.  They  kept  an  awkward  silence,  or 
broke  into  abrupt  speech. 

"Why  do  they  call  you  the  Stag-Fellow?" 

Tamsie's  hazel  eyes  were  brilliant  beneath  their  black 
brows.  The  Stag-Fellow,  who  always  noticed  trivialities, 
saw  a  dazzling  little  point  of  light  in  each,  just  such  a 
dazzling  little  point  of  light  as  one  sees  in  an  eager,  excited 
dog's. 

It  was  madness  talkng  to  her ;  yet  he  took  a  half  pleasant 
pain  in  doing  so,  spurring  himself,  and  wincing  at  the 
pain,  and  dashing  on  again,  almost  as  though  he  were 
horse  and  rider  combined.  Plucking  little  blades  of  grass, 
looking  up  at  Tamsie,  he  reminded  himself  his  hair  was 
blowing  in  long  locks  across  his  eyes,  that  his  throat  was 
bare,  and  the  shirt  he  had  washed  himself  was  richly  col- 
oured from  the  iron  in  the  little  peat  stream.  He  was 
taking  a  cruel  joy  in  self-castigation. 

"  They  call  me  Stag-Fellow  because  I  was  attacked  by 
a  stag." 

"  A  stag  — "  burst  out  Tamsie  in  an  uncontrollable  gush 
of  interest.  Then  she  paused  as  though  conscious  of 
school-girlishness.    "  I  didn't  know  stags  attacked  human 
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beings/'  she  added  in  an  altogether  different  voice,  and  did 
not  feel  displeased  at  her  demeanour  before  him. 

The  quick  change  of  voice  was  not  lost  upon  the  Stag- 
Fellow.  He  began  to  hum  a  little  tune  as  though  Tam- 
sie's  ignorance  failed  to  interest  him ;  but  in  reality  he  was 
thinking  hard. 

This  alive,  curious  young  creature  would  be  quite  cer- 
tain to  tell  Nicolas  Buchan  of  the  mysterious  man,  who 
had  been  attacked  by  a  stag,  who  owned  a  scarab,  spoke 
like  a  gentleman,  yet  looked  and  dressed  as  the  Romanies 
with  whom  he  dwelt.  Let  her!  .  Buchan  was  one  of  those 
who  extract  interest  from  every  detail  of  life.  Doubtless 
this  girl  had  caught  the  passion  of  living  from  him. 
Buchan's  curiosity  would  be  aroused.  He  would  make  a 
point  of  meeting  him  .  .  .  The  Stag-Fellow  smiled 
ironically. 

Yes,  in  a  gambling  spirit  he  had  put  his  fortune  into 
those  hands  whose  fortune  he  would  not  read,  and  he  would 
amusedly  watch  her  give  it  away  to  Buchan.  After  all 
he  was  sick  of  the  nomad  life,  that  really  imprisons  the 
spirit  as  much  as  bricks  and  mortar;  weary  of  Gilderoy's 
small  insincerities,  and  grandiloquent  airs;  of  poor  San- 
priel  .  .  .  (Such  a  tiny  prick  to  pride  will  drive  us  to 
topple  over  the  edifice  we  have  bestowed  months  to  build. 
Twice  had  Sanpriel  pricked  the  Stag-Fellow's  pride  that 
afternoon!)  Yes,  he  was  sick  to  the  soul  of  gypsy  life. 
Here  was  an  excuse  to  break  away  from  the  wretched  ex- 
istence, this  existence  only  of  sensations.  And  then,  be- 
cause the  Stag-Fellow  was  numbered  amongst  the  clear- 
eyed  imaginative,  who  see  their  every  thought  instantane- 
ously reproduced  in  vivid  little  pictures  before  them,  he 
seemed  to  watch  this  girl  moving  intently  along,  holding 
his  life  most  carefully  in  her  two  hands,  like  a  child  carry- 
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ing  a  treasure.     Her  head  was  bent,  her  lips  firmly  pressed 
over  one  another. 

"  Sanpriel  and  Gilderoy  never  heard  of  anyone  called 
the  Stag-Fellow." 

Tamsie's  colour  was  deepening.  Her  words  seemed  to 
be  plucked  reluctantly  from  her,  one  by  one. 

She  had  asked,  then  ? 

All  at  once  the  Stag-Fellow  realised  little  Anselo  was 
rooted  there,  listening  with  all  his  little  ears.  "  Plastra 
lesti,  an  pukker  Paradise  chichi  na  lavo"  he  said  quickly, 
and  from  his  gesture  Tamsie  guessed  he  was  sending  the 
child  away. 

Slowly  little  Anselo  moved  off,  plucked  a  yellow  blossom 
or  two  off  some  gorse,  smelt  them,  sighed,  dimpled, 
and  paused,  looking  back  at  the  two  in  obvious  in- 
decision, 

" Shab!"  cried  the  Stag-Fellow  irritably;  and  all  at  once 
the  little  fellow  threw  down  his  gorse  flowers,  and  began 
bundling  through  the  heather  to  Paradise  Caumlo,  as 
though  he  dared  not  disobey. 

I  think  I  like  the  sound  of  Romany ! " 
You  do?"    The  Stag-Fellow   turned  his  odd  hard 
gaze  upon  Tamsie.     "  Tis  a  poor  language  that  has  the 
same  word  for  to-morrow,  and  yesterday;  the  same  word 
for  Life  and  Death ;  and  no  word  at  all  for  Hope." 

The  Stag-Fellow  was  stating  an  actual  fact ;  but  the  sup- 
pressed bitterness  of  his  voice  betrayed  him.  Instantly 
Tamsie  felt  the  embarrassment  of  Young  Confidence,  fac- 
ing Pain.  She  must  say  something,  do  something,  escape 
from  this;  and  yet  the  venturesome  spirit  always  fostered 
by  Buchan  bid  her  stay! 

Her  eyes  fell  on  the  scarab. 

"Do  you  know  what  that  represents?"  she  blundered. 
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Twisting  the  ring  on  his  finger,  the  Stag-Fellow  asked, 
"WiU  you  tell  me?" 

"  New  Life !    Virility !     Resurrection !  " 

Tamsie  was  accustomed,  quite  naturally  and  without  con- 
ceit, to  impart  her  own  knowledge  to  those  who  knew  noth- 
ing of  Egyptology,  but  now  she  was  unaccountably  shy. 

"  Resurrection,"  muttered  the  Stag-Fellow  half  to  him- 
self, still  twisting  his  ring.  "Life  in  Death.  But  it  has 
been  Death  in  Life  to  me." 

Then  he  looked  up,  still  secure  in  his  armour  of  vaga- 
bond, still  amused  at  his  own  recklessness.  He  would 
follow  whithersoever  his  idle  words  might  lead  him. 

"  I  found  it  myself." 

"  On  a  little  stone,  which  was  on  a  bigger  stone,  which 
was  in  a  puddle  —  But  I  thought  it  was  Gilderoy !  " 

Suddenly  remembering  Gildero/s  words,  "  I  sarved  'em 
up  with  sich  a  story,  Bor,"  the  Stag-Fellow  grew  red 
as  a  turkey  cock.  Had  Tamsie  spoken  in  innocence,  or 
malice? 

"They  are  calling  for  you,"  he  declared  ungraciously, 
and  then  as  an  afterthought  added  —  "Lady." 

Tamsie  was  offended,  and  the  other  with  his  quick  per- 
ceptions knew  it.  This  man  was  a  gentleman  by  birth, 
and  education,  and  the  little  word  "  Lady  "  seemed  some- 
how the  outward  sign  of  his  present  degradation.  The 
Stag-Fellow  rejoiced  in  a  dry,  hard  sort  of  fashion,  at 
Tamsie's  proud  indignation.  Again  he  saw  that  swift 
vision  of  Tamsie  with  the  bent  head,  the  intent  gaze  on 
her  two  hands,  as  she  carried  his  life  away  to  Nicolas 
Buchan. 

But  Nicolas  Buchan  had  indeed  shouted  for  Tamsie. 
Now  he  was  making  his  way  towards  the  holly  tree,  a  dis- 
tinct figure  in  the  clear  evening  light,  a  bunch  of  Exmoor 
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"  I  like  you,  Thomas,"  he  said. 

Whatever  it  cost  him,  it  was  the  old  caressing,  teasing 
voice.  She  hurled  herself,  as  it  were,  against  him.  And 
now  with  every  inch  of  his  body  Buchan  knew  it  was  in- 
deed this  earthly  Tamsie,  with  her  tempers,  her  hot  affec- 
tionate heart,  that  he  wanted  to  carry  out  to  Egypt  with 
him;  no  rarified  ideal. 

"  Do  you  believe  in  gypsy- fortune-telling,  Nick  ?  " 

"No;  and  don't  you."  He  pushed  her  from  him,  and 
held  her  at  arm's  length. 

The  smoke  of  the  gypsy  fire  was  rising  into  the  evening 
air ;  and  for  a  few  moments  Tamsie's  heart  was  rising  too. 

They  walked  on. 

"Were  you  having  your  fortune  told,  Thomas?"  As 
at  some  fresh  thought,  Buchan  had  turned  and  looked 
directly  in  her  eyes.  It  was  ever  his  way  to  pluck  at  every 
incident  in  his  path,  and  turn  it  to  his  own  advantage. 

"  No,  but  the  gypsy  with  the  bad  foot  — " 

"  Who  was  that  fellow  you  were  talking  to,  when  I 
shouted  ?  " 

Tamsie  hesitated  imperceptibly. 
One  they  call  the  Stag-Fellow — " 
What  a  ridiculous  name.     Why  Stag-Fellow  ?  " 

But  now  Buchan  was  not  listening.  Tamsie  knew  he 
was  not,  with  a  little  creeping  sense  of  disappointment. 

The  man  was  thinking  of  the  Mitcher,  the  handsome 
little  pony  with  the  square  nose,  and  big  barrel.  While 
Tamsie  had  wandered,  he  had  bought  the  Mitcher,  and 
had  even  enjoyed  bargaining  for  the  Mitcher,  forgetting 
in  his  characteristic  zest  for  the  thing  in  hand,  that  the 
Mitcher  stood  for  separation  between  himself  and  Tamsie. 
Gilderoy  was  to  bring  the  little  animal  to  the  Ford  on  the 
morrow.     Before  then,  Tamsie  must  be  told. 
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These  thoughts  bred  silence;  not  that  companionable 
silence  when  each  knows  the  other  is  filling  up  that  little 
ditch  with  mutual  thoughts:  rather  a  dividing  wall  rising 
brick  by  brick,  as  the  moments  pass. 

Tamsie  might  perhaps  tear  down  those  bricks,  by  break- 
ing into  an  account  of  the  Stag-Fellow.  Anything  to  do 
with  Egypt  infallibly  arrested  Buchan's  attention.  She 
would  shatter  this  reserve,  dreadful  as  it  was  unaccustomed, 
by  her  conjectures  as  to  who  this  Stag-Fellow  might  be, 
her  impatient  questions,  her  wild  suspicion,  her  exclama- 
tions that  a  man  who  had  apparently  been  an  excavator 
should  now  dwell  with  gypsies  as  one  of  themselves ! 

She  was  indeed  on  the  point  of  doing  so,  when  an 
exaggerated  sense  of  honour  held  her  back  with  a  jerk. 
She  remembered  the  Stag-Fellow  starting  up,  and  that 
look  he  had  turned  upon  her,  that  look  which  seemed  to 
cry  aloud  — 

"  You  have  taken  advantage  of  me." 

Tamsie  pressed  her  lips  obstinately  together,  realising 
with  a  little  half-scared,  half-excited  shock,  that  she  was 
deliberately  hiding  something  from  her  guardian,  for  the 
first  time  in  all  her  life. 

This  for  a  stranger,  a  fugitive!  She  would  not  pause 
to  think.  Thrusting  her  arm  through  Buchan's,  she 
straightway  took  a  header,  as  it  were,  from  that  little  black 
perplexing  rock  upon  which  she  had  found  herself  to  un- 
expectedly perched. 

He  warmed  at  her  touch. 

"  Your  career,"  sang  his  head  in  a  hard  shrill  voice  like 
a  cricket's. 

"What  is  the  good  of  wearing  yourself  out  for  ines- 
sential gain  of  knowledge?"  whispered  his  heart. 

He  wrenched  his  thoughts  away. 
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"  What  a  curious  face  that  gypsy  Sanpriel  has,  Tliomas. 
Did  you  notice?  The  high  retreating  forehead  and  pro- 
jecting chin,  the  aquiline  nose,  and  little  slender  neck. 
It's  the  typical  skull  of  a  religious  fanatic.  I  don't  wonder 
at  her  talking  to  you  as  she  did  the  other  night.  She  re- 
minds me  in  the  most  extraordinary  way  of  the  reliefs, 
and  pictures  of  Amon-hotep  IV  at  — " 

"The  city  he  built  himself,  Khu-Aten.  Oh,  Nick,  let 
me  say  it.  I  know.  The  gentle  heretic  King,  more  priest 
than  soldier,  who  loved  flowers  and  music  and  children, 
who  did  away  with  bloody  sacrifices,  and  who,  B.  C.  1400, 
declared  his  God  was  the  '  One  Alone '  and  the  sole  Cre- 
ator of  the  Universe — "  cried  Tamsie,  all  afire  with  eager 
pride  and  interest. 

Buchan's  knowledge,  as  well  as  his  friendship,  had  com- 
panioned her  all  her  life.  But  what  other  girl  of  her  age 
would  have  answered  to  the  former  as  Tamsie  had?  His 
face  kindled,  and  then  he  remembered  again. 

"  Yes,  and  who  made  no  attempt  to  keep  all  his  fathers 
had  won  in  battle,  who  was  hated  for  his  intolerance  to 
the  followers  and  priests  of  Amen,"  he  added,  deliberately 
cynical. 

Tamsie's  face  fell  so  visibly.     Buchan  could  not  bear  it 

"  Poor  chap.  He  was  an  epileptic,  Thomas,  like 
Mahomet  and  so  many  other  religious  reformers.  And 
judging  from  what  Gilderoy  says,  I  should  imagine  friend 
Sanpriel  is  an  epileptic  too." 

Tamsie  was  silent,  thinking  of  Sanpriel  and  her  anxious 
heart.  Sanpriel  who  could  not  save  her  people  from  hell- 
fire,  because  she  had  "  no  more  sense  than  she  wur  borned 
with."  Sanpriel  who  pleaded  to  her  dear  "  God  Jesus  "  to 
give  her  a  little  one    .     .     . 

They  were  walking  now  towards  the  sunset,  swimming 
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as  it  were  through  a  pure  bright  flood  of  golden  water, 
which  stretched  away  without  a  ripple  to  the  horizon. 

"  What  a  light,  Nick !  It  is  streaming  right  through  us. 
We  can  cast  no  shadows!  We  are  shining  golden  our- 
selves, like  little  dust  motes  in  a  shaft  of  sunlight ! " 

"  It's  a  fool ;  but  a  dear  little  fool,"  murmured  Buchan 
in  his  caressing  voice,  pressing  and  fondling  her  fingers. 

For  it  was  all  very  well  to  be  sensible  with  his  reason; 
another  thing  with  his  vision.  Tamsie's  arm  was  through 
his;  she  was,  owing  to  the  roughness  of  the  ground,  con- 
tinually bumping  against  him,  and  now  she  kept  turning 
her  eager  face  to  his.  The  liquid  brightness  of  the  sunset 
was  staining  her  skin,  her  very  eyes  .  .  .  those  eyes 
that,  though  she  did  not  know  it  herself,  were  asking  so 
passionately  what  was  this  strange  new  thing  that  had 
come  between  them. 

He  was  ever  a  fighter;  and  just  at  first  there  had  been 
something  invigorating  about  the  mighty  conflict  between 
this  love  of  his  struggling  to  force  a  way  out,  while  the 
immense  pressure  of  his  will  kept  it  in.  If  he  derived 
satisfaction  from  comparing  this  struggle  to  that  unceas- 
ingly waged  in  the  sun,  where  burning  vapours  and  gases 
are  only  withheld  from  escape  by  inconceivable  pressure, 
yet  it  made  his  courage  none  the  less  sincere.  There  were 
men  who  called  the  Egyptologist  a  bit  of  a  mountebank; 
there  were  none  to  think  him  coward. 

Tamsie  moved  the  bare  fingers  of  her  other  hand  in  the 
tepid  yellow  light,  as  though  it  were  water. 

"  And  I  suppose  this  —  this  —  is  nothing  to  the  sunsets 
we  shall  have  in  Egypt." 

He  felt  himself  breasting  the  wave  —  instinctively, 
almost  against  his  will.  He  would  tell  her  now.  He 
would  break  it  very  gently. 
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"Don't  go  wanting  crude,  aggressive  things,  Thomas! 
Don't  be  one  of  those  tiresome  folk  who  only  see  a  day 
fine  if  it  owns  a  cloudless  sky,  and  the  very  dust  glitters 
like  quartz.  Egypt  has  nothing  more  lovely  to  show  you 
than  this." 

A  little  restlessly  he  looked  all  round  at  the  half  trans- 
parent moors  floating  in  the  golden  light,  and  a  little  flut- 
tering golden  lark,  covering  with  its  tiny  golden  wings,  a 
far  away  golden  pony,  a  far  away  golden  sheep. 

Tamsie  just  laughed. 

Buchan  was  instinct  with  fortitude;  but  as  Tamsie 
laughed  he  felt  his  strength  vanishing  away.  Why  should 
he  not  marry  Tamsie?  The  question  sprang  at  him.  It 
seemed  almost  as  visible,  as  vital,  as  the  rabbit  which  sprang 
from  beneath  their  very  feet,  and  bobbed  away  apparently 
into  the  sunset.  In  such  a  mood  it  was  impossible  to  tell 
her.  He  had  begun  —  yes,  but  how  would  he  end  when 
he  watched  the  stricken  amazement  slowly  dawning  in 
Tamsie's  eyes?  He  would  end  with  Tamsie  in  his  arms. 
He  knew  that  well  enough.  In  imagination  he  gave  him- 
self up  to  the  intoxication  of  that  moment  .  .  .  Then, 
as  a  drowning  man  swept  away  by  the  current,  by  a  super- 
human effort  clutches  on  to  some  outreaching  rock,  he 
began  to  speak  of  the  Blennerhassets. 

"  I  wouldn't  such  a  thing  had  happened  for  the  world, 
Thomas.  I  was  in  the  porch,  arm  out,  hand  on  the  door- 
post. Up  comes  Roddy.  Upon  my  soul  I'd  no  idea  he 
meant  to  come  in  —  and  he  walks  underneath  my  arm. 
He  pretended  to  think  it  a  joke,  but  — " 

"  Poor  Roddy." 

Tamsie  was  looking  straight  ahead.  She  spoke  like  an 
automaton.    What  did  she  care  for  Roddy?    Again  she 
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was  feeling  that  odd  little  prescience  of  disaster.  Nick 
disliked  speaking  of  Egypt     Why? 

And  now  something  seemed  to  break,  and  tremble  in 
Tamsie's  breast  She  kept  on  coming  up  to  the  subject  of 
their  future,  and  starting  away  from  it  again,  curious  and 
afraid,  yet  not  exactly  knowing  what  she  feared.  So  you 
may  see  some  young  filly  trot  gaily  up  to  a  strange  object 
in  a  field,  with  streaming  tail;  pause,  whinny,  reach  out 
with  her  neck,  swaying  her  head  up  and  down ;  cautiously 
advance,  fine  nostrils  dilated,  ears  switched  forward  till 
their  delicate  tips  almost  meet  —  then  on  an  instant,  with 
a  glint  of  white  in  her  eye,  fling  up  her  heels,  gallop  away, 
and  whinny  loudly  from  the  furthermost  hedge,  trembling 
in  every  limb. 

They  had  left  the  moor,  where  the  lovely  daffodil  light 
was  slowly  fading  into  primrose,  and  were  come  into  lanes 
deep,  and  sweet,  full  to  the  brim  with  liquid  purple  shad- 
ows, and  stirring  with  the  vague  restlessness  of  spring. 
From  every  side  came  the  all-pervading  sound  of  the  river 
from  which  the  valley  was  never  still. 

Tamsie  was  all  on  edge,  in  the  mood  to  be  happy,  to  be 
sad;  quarrelsome  or  loving,  anything  but  negative.  She 
did  not  know  what  she  wanted.  She  flung  sidelong  glances 
at  her  guardian.  They  were  walking  abreast,  a  few  paces 
apart,  and  in  silence.  Buchan's  chin  was  up.  There  was 
a  little  vertical  line  between  his  brows.  Tamsie  thought 
he  looked  sad,  and  unapproachable.  She  wanted  to  cry, 
and  the  next  moment  was  merely  irritable  at  his  silence. 
The  air  felt  damp  on  her  face;  her  hands  were  chilly. 
She  wondered  if  his  were.  She  would  have  liked  to  hold 
them  beneath  her  chin.  He  had  disengaged  his  arm  from 
hers,  as  if  her  caresses  bored  him.     Tamsie's  cheeks  were 
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suddenly  burning  in  spite  of  the  cool  damp.  How  sweet 
the  primroses  smelled.  She  was  hurt  and  shy.  She 
looked  restlessly  about  her,  as  though  to  escape  from 
something.  Life  seemed  half  revealed  sweetness,  half  re- 
vealed pain  —  retreating  —  advancing  — 

The  rich,  sorrowful  voices  of  the  blackbirds,  a  cuckoo 
muffled,  and  mellowed  by  distance,  the  winey  scent  of 
primroses  glimmering  on  either  side,  the  very  ground  ashes 
scooting  above,  outlining  their  flattened  wands  against  the 
still  sky,  all  these  went  towards  that  vague  spinning  impul- 
siveness of  an  April  evening,  when  we  seem  to  hear  crying 
through  space,  those  wistful  exclamations  —  Why?  — 
When?—    Where?  — 

From  Buchan,  this  young  girl  had  caught  a  little  of  the 
scientific  spirit,  the  spirit  that  must  label,  and  classify. 
Now  she  was  endeavouring  to  compress  the  meaning  of 
her  complicated  sensations,  the  meaning  of  this  damp 
odorous  evening  into  the  three  wistful  little  words.  It 
satisfied  her  for  the  moment,  as  it  had  satisfied  her  at 
luncheon  time,  to  think  Buchan  away  from  the  Blennerhas- 
setts  would  be  his  old  delightful  self.  Yet  Buchan  was 
alone  with  her  now,  and  he  was  not  the  same ;  and  in  days 
to  come,  when  Tamsie  strove  to  recapture  the  intoxication 
of  this  spring  evening  by  whispering  to  herself  "  Why?  — 
When?  —  Where?  —  "  the  little  words  were  as  nets  lifted 
from  the  sea,  wet  and  glistening  still,  but  alas,  empty  of 
water ! 

It  was  twilight  as  they  neared  the  Ford.  The  incessant 
clamour  of  the  river  half  drowned  the  clucking  of  the 
blackbirds  in  the  hedgerow  as  they  settled  for  the  night, 
after  the  excitable  fashion  of  their  kind.  It  occurred  to 
the  Egyptologist  there  was  something  droll  in  the  Blenner- 
hassetts  so  anxiously  awaiting  their  return.     How  Maria 
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would  glance,  and  blink  and  look  away;  how  Roddy  would 
harry  the  servants  in  his  nervousness ! 

And  to  Tamsie  he  had  said  no  word.  A  sort  of  de- 
tached, impish  pleasure  in  thus  fooling  his  sister  and 
brother-in-law  was  floating  along  on  the  top  of  his  real 
feelings,  just  as  in  a  ditch  we  sometimes  see  lively  water 
hurrying  over  motionless  dead  leaves,  and  rigid  twigs! 

And  then  Tamsie  showed  the  fictitiousness,  the  bitterness 
of  that  humour. 

"  Oh,  Nick,  I'm  not  happy.    I'm  not." 

Her  voice  was  very  tiny. 

Buchan  drew  his  breath  audibly.  There  was  fever 
sweeping  along  his  veins.  He  was  thinking  of  some  little 
dormouse  thing  in  his  grasp,  that  he  must  crush  for  very 
tenderness.  Must  he  tell  her  then,  in  the  witchery  of  the 
twilight,  the  perfume  of  unseen  hyacinths  loading  the  air, 
a  far  away  cuckoo  still  beating  out  like  two  soft  bells? 

"  Aren't  you,  little  one?  "  he  said  at  last. 

Suddenly  the  startled  fawn  looked  out  of  Tamsie's  eyes. 
It  was  so  different  from  the  old  fearless,  happy  look  to 
which  Buchan  was  accustomed,  he  was  struck  dumb. 
What  natural  law  was  he  violating  by  ignoring  this  thing 
that  lay  between  him  and  Tamsie,  just  because  of  Tamsie's 
youth,  just  because  of  his  career?  Even  in  his  thoughts 
Buchan  must  put  his  conduct  in  that  light,  most  favourable 
to  it. 

But  Tamsie  had  turned  her  head  again. 

"  Here  we  are." 

He  listened  for  the  sudden  cessation  of  his  own  firm 
footfalls,  and  the  softer  brush  of  Tamsie's  feet,  as  he 
fumbled  with  the  latch  of  the  wooden  gate.  Overhead 
the  blossoming  pear  tree  glimmered  in  the  twilight ;  a  little 
frail  moth  like  a  loose  petal  blew  softly  against  his  mouth* 
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Buchan  held  the  gate  for  Tamsie  to  pass  through;  then 
abruptly  released  it.  It  went  on  swinging  to  and  fro, 
clicking  past  the  latch.  Click!  Click!  Click-Click. 
Click-Click,  —  Qick-C/tc*. 

True  to  her  nature,  Tamsie  was  struggling  to  find  a 
cause  for  her  depression. 

"  Fm  — •  I'm  —  so  tired,"  she  murmured  childishly,  and 
was  amazed  to  find  tears  starting  to  her  eyes. 

And  then,  still  without  one  word,  Nicolas  Buchan  had 
come  suddenly  close.  He  had  his  arm  round  her.  He  was 
kissing  her  in  a  way  he  had  never  kissed  her  before    .     .    . 

"That  you?  That  you  two?"  called  Roddy's  jerky 
little  tones  from  the  bottom  of  the  steep  drive. 

"Yes!    Yes!" 

It  was  Tamsie  who  answered.  She  was  straightening 
her  hat  with  both  hands.  Her  voice  trembled.  She 
seemed  a  little  afraid 
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That  night  Buchan  sat  up  late  talking  to  Roddy.  And 
as  he  talked,  never  for  one  instant  did  he  forget  how  under 
that  pear  tree,  so  moth-pale  in  the  lavender  twilight,  he 
had  held  the  suddenly  trembling  Tamsie  in  his  arms.  But 
the  man  had  himself  in  hand  by  now.  He  felt  a  kind  of 
devastation  within  him,  an  upward  whirling  bitterness, 
though  outwardly  he  was  calm. 

"  I  have  always  counted  on  myself,  no  less  than  the 
future.  Now  I  see  neither  can  be  trusted.  I  did  an  un- 
pardonable thing,  under  the  circumstances. 

Roddy,  moving  his  feet  restlessly,  agreed. 

Instantly  Buchan  felt  a  very  little  annoyed.  Yet  he 
began  to  impulsively  accuse  himself  of  all  kinds  of  faults. 
Unfortunately  they  were  none  of  the  ones  he  happened  to 
possess.  Roddy  saw  that.  The  little  man  saw  most 
things;  but  what  he  did  see  more  clearly  than  anything 
else,  was  the  misery,  the  very  great  misery  of  his  brother- 
in-law. 

"  Tamsie  is  a  child.     She  does  not  guess,"  said  Buchan. 

Somehow  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  say  Thomas, 
and  the  little  alteration  of  name  brought  home  to  him  a 
crushing  sense  of  change,  and  pain,  as  nothing  else  had 
done. 

"  That  is  to  the  good,"  agreed  Roddy  carefully. 

And  then  the  other  knew  it  was  really  just  the  worst  of 

it.     For  there  was  a  part  of  him  that  hungered  to  make 
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Tamsie  know,  and  Tamsie  understand.  And  so  easily  he 
could.  He  remembered  how  the  fawn  had  looked  out  of 
Tamsie's  eyes  for  a  moment,  how  it  had  started  for  fear, 
and  run  a  little  away,  and  yet  not  so  very  far  after  all ! 

A  horrible  fear  struck  Roddy,  as  furtively  he  watched 
the  face  of  his  brother-in-law.  Had  Maria  anything  to  do 
with  this  thing?  Maria  was  so  sensible,  such  a  foe  to 
romance,  and  all  the  sweet,  foolish  things  in  life  that  mat- 
ter most.  Maria,  poor  soul,  was  jealous.  Roddy,  like  a 
woman,  would  have  acted  exclusively  on  a  love  motive,  and 
he  made  the  mistake  of  taking  for  granted  other  men 
would  also. 

"  When  you  said  you  behaved  badly  to  Tamsie,  Nick,  I 
agreed  —  and  I  still  agree,  if  you  don't  intend  to  marry 
her,  but  why  don't  you  ?  You  love  her,  I  see  you  do.  No, 
hold  on  a  minute.  Let  me  finish.  What  a  strange  fellow 
you  are!  All  through  your  career  you  have  pushed 
through  incredible  difficulties;  called  and  thought  the  hard 
facts,  mere  fancies;  and  now  when  you  really  come  to  a 
mere  fancy,  you  turn  it  into  an  abominable,  insurmount- 
able fact,  and  give  in." 

To  steer  an  even  course  through  life,  never  to  be  lop- 
sided, was  ever  the  Egyptologist's  way.  So  now  he  found 
himself  using  exactly  the  same  argument  to  Roddy,  as 
Maria  had  used  to  him  a  day  or  two  before. 

Disparity  in  age.  Tamsie  had  seen  nothing,  done 
nothing.  It  was  not  fair  on  her.  She  had  money.  He 
had  none.  He  was  not  really  a  marrying  man.  His  work 
was  paramount.  "This  is  hell  for  me,  but  what  might 
follow  would  be  worse.     I  can  see  that  even  now." 

Roddy  listened  wistfully. 

"You  may  see  a  great  deal,  but  you  only  see  in  your  line 
of  sight.    You  remind  me  of  a  man  looking  through  the 
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slit  window  of  some  old  building.  What  you  do  see,  you 
see  with  penetrating  clarity,  no  doubt;  but  there  are  miles 
you  never  see  at  all.  And  you  are  utterly  unable  to  put 
yourself  in  another's  place.  My  pretty  Tamsie!  Suppos- 
ing she  loves  you ! " 

Buchan  coloured.  His  natural  vanity,  his  heart  itself 
urged  him  to  remain  silent. 

"  She  does  not  —  I  am  sure  of  that.  At  all  events 
now,"  he  said  with  an  effort. 

Roddy  looked  at  him. 

"  I  wonder.  You  know  you  are  just  the  conspicuous, 
spruce  as  a  new  pin  sort  of  fellow,  to  catch  a  young  girl's 
fancy.  The  success  of  you,  the  brains,  the  strength,  the 
jolliness  —  Why,  God  bless  me,  Nick,  do  you  know  I  feel 
flattered  myself  when  you  pat  me  on  the  back,  and  call  me 
'  old  fellow  MMhe  finished  up  a  little  whimsically,  and  red- 
dened. "  And  Tamsie,  she'd  follow  you  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth,  in  her  chemise  if  I  know  her.  Look  how  the 
child  has  laboured  over  her  Coptic  to  please  you.  And 
you,  if  you  could  see  the  change  in  yourself  to-night,  you 
would  not  deny  Love." 

"  I  am  not  denying  the  existence  of  love,"  exclaimed 
Buchan  a  little  irritably.  "  Only  the  permanence  of  love. 
Perfect  for  a  little  while,  like  that  pear  tree,  but  in  how 
short  a  time  petals  scatter,  fruit  comes  —  aye,  and  falls. 
Roddy,  you  have  seen  it  a  hundred  times  yourself.  Yes, 
I  will  say  it.  You  and  Maria  are  as  unpleasant  to  each 
other  as  it  is  possible  for  two  human  beings  to  be,  under 
great  amiability  of  manner.  Marriage  to  be  successful 
takes  two  exceptional  people.  Neither  Tamsie  nor  I  are 
exceptional.  This  is  playing  hell  with  me,  but  I  can  just 
keep  my  head  enough  to  know  it  will  pass." 

They  often  appeared  to  agree,  these  two,  perhaps  be- 
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cause  Roddy  was  foolishly  romantic,  and  Buchan  a  very 
little  theatrical;  but  now  Roddy  was  conscious  of  the  bed- 
rock underlying  all  Buchan's  softness  and  charm.  He 
winced  at  it,  and  instantly  ceased  to  persuade.  How  dif- 
ferently the  hero  would  act,  if  only  the  one  who  looks  on 
could  take  his  part! 

u  Then  the  sooner  you  go  the  better,  I  suppose." 

"  Yes,  no  doubt." 

Looking  back  on  his  generous  past,  Buchan  was  real- 
ising at  all  events  what  had  been  was  good.  He  had  been 
on  the  crest  of  the  wave,  should  he  shrink  from  the  hollow? 
But  Roddy,  watching  him  with  a  queer  look  of  pity  in  his 
eyes,  thought  he  could  almost  feel  the  throbbing  of 
Buchan's  temples.    And  what  about  Tamsie? 

"  Why  not  let  Maria  tell  Tamsie?  " 

Buchan  made  a  gesture  of  impatience. 

"I  —  I  think  it  would  be  wiser." 

"  Maria  to  fiddle  Tamsie's  future  in  her  damn  cold  fin- 
gers ! "  burst  out  the  other  wrathf ully.  And  then  all  at 
once  he  seemed  to  see  Tamsie,  his  "  boy-girl,"  confronting 
Mrs.  Blennerhassett,  erect  as  a  caryatid,  turning  red  and 
white  as  she  listened,  but  with  eyes  still  bright  with  scorn- 
ful unbelief. 

Roddy  let  pass  the  allusion  to  his  wife,  who  after  all  was 
Buchan's  sister  too. 

"  Kick  me  if  you  like  —  if  it  helps  —  but  mightn't  it  be 
this  evening  over  again?"  And  now  he  was  fidgeting  in 
his  chair,  crossing,  and  uncrossing  his  neat  little  feet. 

Buchan  sat  quite  motionless,  his  fine  head  a  little  forward. 
It  was  not  only  love,  but  the  breaking  down  of  lifelong 
plans,  and  the  first  insurmountable  obstacle  in  a  triumphal 
march,  that  brought  the  still  agony  to  his  face.    Roddy 
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knew  that.  Morbidly  self-conscious  of  his  own  general  in- 
significance, he  found  himself  admiring  his  brother-in-law, 
mind  and  body,  for  the  hundredth  time. 

"  It's  a  bad  business  to  watch  the  big  ones  die,"  Roddy 
was  thinking.  "Little  squealing  rats  like  myself  can  be 
hunted  down,  and  knocked  on  the  head,  and  not  much 
harm  done.  But  the  lions —  And  Tamsie.  She  is 
another  of  them." 

It  would  not  bear  thinking  of.  Roddy  going  through 
life,  was  like  a  nervous  little  boy  creeping  along  a  dark 
passage.  If  he  glanced  over  his  shoulder,  if  he  started 
running,  panic  would  be  on  him. 

He  began  to  talk  a  little  at  random. 

"  You  say  Tamsie  doesn't  love  you.  Of  course  she  is 
only  a  child,  and  no  doubt  we  are  all  apt  to  forget  quite 
how  much  of  a  child,  because  she  chatters  of  Dynastic,  and 
Predynastic  periods,  whatever  they  may  be.  She  won't 
take  this  as  hardly  as  you  think,  on  my  soul  she  won't." 

"  Thank  you  many  times.  But  don't  talk,  Roddy.  Let 
me  be  quiet,  like  the  best  of  good  chaps  as  you  are,"  said 
Buchan  a  little  wearily. 

"  Yes  —  but  I  must  say  this.  I  can't  help  feeling  it  will 
be  better  if  this  matter  is  got  over  as  quickly  as  possible, 
not  only  for  you,  but  for  Tamsie,  and  all  of  us.  To-mor- 
row morning  —  Maria — " 

Roddy  had  reddened  with  pleasure,  when  Buchan  had 
said  "  the  best  of  good  chaps  as  you  are  " —  but  now  he 
was  growing  slowly  scarlet.  "  To-morrow  morning  —  I 
—  I  should  be  there  too.  You  know  I  always  stay  myself 
to  see  the  kittens  drowned." 

It  was  too  much.  The  kitten  drowned,  yes,  and  with  it 
all  that  made  life  worth  living.     Buchan  sprang  up.     His 
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face  was  so  soft,  his  eyes  so  shiny,  Roddy  instinctively 

looked  away.    His  feelings  were  always  nice. 

•  •••••*•■ 

Tamsie  overslept  herself.  She  awakened  to  the  splash- 
ing pour  of  the  river,  and  the  breeze  sweet  with  primroses, 
blowing  across  her  pillow.  It  had  been  the  winey  sweet- 
ness of  primroses  that  had  haunted  the  shadowed  lane,  she 
and  Buchan  had  trod  in  such  restless  silence  the  evening 
before.  But  since  then  things  were  changed,  and  the  deep 
corners  of  Tamsie's  mouth  were  curling  happily  as  she 
stared  up  at  the  ceiling,  smelling  the  primroses. 

It  was  one  of  those  warm,  windy  May  mornings  when 
the  tartness  of  spring  has  vanished,  when  grass  waves, 
and  young  leaves  flutter  and  rustle,  and  the  breath  of  the 
earth  is  so  sweet,  we  marvel  any  cares  should  have  the 
power  to  cloud  our  hearts.  One  of  those  mornings  when 
there  is  such  wild  soaring  in  our  hearts,  such  upward  gush- 
ing all  about  us,  instinctively  we  think  of  spouting  foun- 
tains. Everything  rises.  From  the  lark  leaping  into  the 
blue,  to  the  upreaching  branches  of  the  burgeoning  trees. 

Dressing,  Tamsie  was  disturbed  by  continually  growing 
elation.  She  felt  a  straining,  like  a  ship  at  her  anchor. 
Out  yonder  the  water  heaved,  the  horizon  beckoned,  and 
ships  were  pitching. 

What  had  Paradise  Caumlo,  the  gypsy,  said  ? 

"Afore  ever  the  leaves  on  the  oaks  is  green." 

The  nonsense  of  it!  Tamsie  laughed  at  her  reflection 
as  she  brushed  out  her  short,  thick,  bright  brown  hair.  A 
Scotchman  would  have  called  her  fey. 

She  parted  her  hair  neatly  in  the  middle,  plaited  it  in 
two,  tied  the  ends  with  black  ribbon,  crossed  them,  and 
coiled  each  plait  in  a  snail-shell  over  each  ear.  It  was 
the  prim  fashion  of  the  day,  but  the  Stag-Fellow,  the  day 
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before,  watching  her  silhouetted  against  the  sky,  had 
thought  she  could  never  look  prim;  that  she  did  not  look 
like  a  real  mid- Victorian  young  girl;  rather  some  wild 
young  thing,  dressing  up  for  fun,  and  failing  through  care- 
lessness to  convey  the  proper  atmosphere. 

Singing  like  a  happy  blackbird,  she  came  downstairs. 
Roddy's  window  stood  wide  open.  The  little  house  seemed 
trembling  and  vibrating  with  the  river,  and  Tamsie  seemed 
to  be  trembling,  and  vibrating  too.  The  white  curtains 
fluttered  out  against  her  cheek.  She  caught  one  impa- 
tiently, and  thrust  out  her  head.  Straight  at  her,  like  a 
hound  for  his  prey,  rushed  the  rock-strewn  river,  between 
steep,  towering  woods  that  had  budded  here  in  living  green, 
or  still  lingered  there  in  palpitating  rose,  and  auburn.  A 
sulphur  butterfly,  like  a  little  scrap  of  yellow  paper,  was 
flickering,  and  fluttering  aimlessly  over  the  rough  bright 
water.  A  dipper  in  his  quaker  suit  of  brown,  fled  low  up 
the  river  with  a  "  fit-fit"  Her  chin  in  her  cupped  hands, 
Tamsie  laughed  a  little  to  herself.  The  white  river-hound 
leaped  at  her  —  and  turned  aside.  A  feeling  of  mastery 
and  poise  steadied  the  girl.  Nothing  in  life  could  pre- 
vent her  coming  to  her  own.  Bitter  or  sweet,  there  was 
her  heritage  and  none  could  rob  her  of  it. 

Loving  the  wind  in  her  hair,  the  warm  sunshine,  and 
cool  damp  air  on  her  cheek,  Tamsie,  with  dilated  eyes  on 
the  gleaming  water,  thought  of  Buchan  and  herself,  of  the 
queer  "  Stag-Fellow,"  and  then  of  Buchan,  and  herself 
again.  It  seemed  that  the  wind  passing  invisible  arms  so 
caressingly  round  Tamsie's  neck,  was  striving  to  whisper 
to  her  a  secret ;  that  to  her  the  cuckoo  himself  called  mys- 
teriously "Hap-/>y/  Hap-/>y/  Hap-py!"  that  the  very 
flurry  of  silvery  waters  between  glistening  black  rocks  im- 
mediately beneath  was  hurrying,  hurrying  to  explain.     All 
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these  seemed  trying  to  tell  her  some  secret.  And  Tamsie, 
in  a  kind  of  happy  shyness,  was  shutting  her  ears,  and 
her  eyes,  lingering,  hanging  back  from  what  she  scarcely 
knew. 

And  in  the  dining-room  waited  Roddy,  and  Mrs.  Blen- 
nerhassett. 

Roddy's  hands  were  cold,  his  heart  aching.  Tamsie  was 
to  be  delivered  into  the  hand  of  Life.  He  had  snapped  at 
his  wife,,  and  Mrs.  Blennerhassett  had  been  an  angel  of  pa- 
tience. Now  he  helped  himself  again  to  marmalade,  though 
his  first  lot  lay  still  untouched  upon  his  plate. 

"  It  is  doubly  hard  for  these  two  —  oh,  doubly  hard." 

"  Oh,  Roddy,  why  ?  "  And  Mrs.  Blennerhassett  looked 
up  with  distressed,  plaintive  eyes. 

"  Because  it  is  disappointment,  and  Tamsie,  no  more  than 
Nick,  has  ever  known  disappointment,"  replied  Roddy  who 
knew  of  little  else.     "  Here  she  is." 

"  Dear  child,  how  late  you  are,"  faltered  Mrs.  Blennerhas- 
sett.    "  Prayers  are  over,  and  very  nearly  breakfast." 

But  Tamsie  in  the  doorway  was  looking  round  enquir- 
ingly. 

That  quick  look  hurt  Roddy  more  than  anything  else 
might  have  done. 

"  He  is  out  in  the  garden,"  he  put  in  very  quickly. 
"There  are  eggs  and  bacon,  fried  eggs,  Tamsie.  I  kept 
them  hot.  I  know  you  like  fried  eggs  better  than  sausages. 
Come  and  sit  down  — " 

He  stooped  to  the  fire  to  pick  up  the  dishes.  The  heat 
scorched  his  face. 

"  This  is  going  to  be  a  horrible  business,"  he  thought  mis- 
erably ;  but  in  another  moment  he  was  laughing  at  his  clumsi- 
ness when  a  roll  of  bacon  shot  on  to  the  Turkey  carpet. 

"Oh,  Rod-dee!" 
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"  Such  a  wonderful  comfort  being  a  fool,  Tamsie  my 
dear.  So  restful.  Nobody  ever  expects  anything  of  you. 
The  bottom  of  the  class  is  an  armchair,  to  the  three  legged 
stool  on  top.  I  know,  for  I  was  never  anywhere  else."  So 
he  rattled  on  in  a  sudden  futile  desire  to  ward  off  the  mo- 
ment, to  let  this  happy  Tamsie  stay  happy  just  a  little,  a  very 
little  longer! 

And  as  Roddy  glanced  at  Tamsie,  he  became  more  and 
more  ashamed.  It  was  not  only  the  fact  that  Tamsie  was 
going  to  be  hurt ;  but  also  that  there  was  something  ceremo- 
nial and  cold-blooded  in  the  way  he  and  his  wife  had  trapped 
the  girl  by  her  breakfast,  and  now  proceeded  to  torture  her. 

Mrs.  Blennerhassett  did  her  part  well.  From  vague 
phrases  she  advanced  steadily  and  slowly  to  the  truth.  She 
would  have  reached  it  sooner,  had  not  Roddy  constantly  in- 
terrupted in  his  efforts  to  "  drown  the  kitten  "  as  kindly  as 
possible. 

It  was  said. 

With  a  sense  of  outrage  Tamsie  turned  from  one  to  the 
other.  Roddy  could  not  meet  her  eyes.  He  watched  her 
little  white  garibaldi  heaving  up  and  down.  He  began  to 
count  her  respirations,  one,  two,  three,  four  —  If  she  would 
speak.  Through  the  open  window  came  the  quick  bubbling 
gush  of  a  chaffinch.  "  Tol  —  lol  lol  —  kiss-me-quick !  " 
Ever  after  Roddy  hated  chaffinches. 
Roddy,  is  this  true  ?  " 
Yes  —  yes  —  Tamsie  —  I'm  afraid  so  — " 

Something  was  broken  in  Life.  Blinded,  and  confused 
with  the  unexpected  pain,  Tamsie  ran  out  into  the  garden. 

"  She  is  too  old  to  run !  "  complained  Mrs.  Blennerhassett 
in  her  agitation. 

"  The  poor  child,"  said  Roddy. 

Buchan  was  leaning  over  the  wall,  smoking  and  look- 
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ing  at  the  river  striding  away,  and  sucking  at  submerged 
branches  of  alder.  He  heard  Tapisie  flying  down  the  little 
path  towards  him.  Suddenly  he  felt  a  little  sick.  He 
straightened  himself,  and  his  chin  went  up. 

"Nick,  what  is  this  they  are  saying?  —  Are  they  mad, 
or  am  I  ?    They  say  you  don't  want  me  — " 

Tamsie  flung  herself  tempestuously  into  his  arms.  So 
she  had  always  run  to  her  guardian  in  trouble. 

He  knew  Mrs.  Blennerhassett  was  watching  from  the  win- 
dow, if  Roddy  were  not.  He  seized  Tamsie  just  above  the 
elbow,  held  her  at  arm's  length,  and  looking  her  intimately 
in  the  eyes  quizzed  — 

"  Ridiculous  Thomas !  " 

She  never  could  meet  his  eyes  without  smiling.  She 
began  to  answer  his  smile  a  very  little,  still  trembling  and 
distressed.  Tears  were  under  her  lids,  and  now  one  slipped 
quickly  down  her  cheek. 

"  What  did  they  mean,  Nick?  They  did  say  so  —  Roddy 
as  well  as  Aunt  Maria  —  Oh,  do  tell  me  — " 

Now  Buchan  was  loving  her  with  a  love  that  was  all 
pain.  It  was  as  though  he  had  caught  her  unawares,  and 
found  her  so  much  more  dependent,  so  much  more  like 
other  girls  than  either  he  or  she  had  supposed. 

"  What  did  they  mean  ?  "  repeated  Tamsie  piteously ;  and 
she  freed  herself  from  his  grasp.  Though  she  had  thrown 
herself  in  his  arms  a  moment  before,  yet  suddenly  she  felt 
shy  at  his  touch. 

"  Thomas,  you  know  perfectly  well  that  I  have  always 
wanted  you,  that  I  shall  always  want  you  — " 

She  was  seeking  his  eyes  in  vain.  Her  mind  had  darted 
back  to  Paradise  Caumlo  by  the  peat  stream. 

Buchan  took  a  tight  hold  of  himself.  He  swallowed, 
forced  a  smile,  and  went  on : 
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"  But,  dear  child,  to  tell  you  the  honest  truth,  this  last 
couple  of  days  I  have  been  turning  over  in  my  mind  whether 
it  would  not  be  better  for  you  to  stay  in  England  — " 

Tamsie  was  staring. 

Buchan  found  himself  noticing  her  eyes,  usually  so  long 
and  smiling,  those  happy  collie's  eyes,  were  unnaturally 
round  and  wide.     He  could  not  go  on. 

There  was  a  chasm  yawning  between  them,  and  at  the 
first  word  from  either  he  might  fall  headlong  therein,  drag- 
ging Tamsie,  because  of  her  unfaltering  hero-worship, 
with  him.  Arguments  for  and  against  were  forgotten. 
Tamsie's  youth,  Tamsie's  money.  Buchan  shut  his  eyes, 
as  it  were,  unreasoningly  holding  on  to  his  purpose,  as  a 
bull-dog  hangs  to  its  victim.  Just  now  his  ambition  was 
slack,  but  by  and  by  it  must  rise  spontaneously  to  its  usual 
height. 

"  You  see  Maria  thinks  — " 

Tamsie  had  turned  to  the  wall.  She  plucked  a  round 
little- Penny-royal  leaf.  She  was  not  thinking  much.  The 
most  acute  part  of  her  realised  what  attractive  umbrellas 
these  little  leaves  would  make  for  the  pixies,  the  while  her 
sub-conscious  self  was  experiencing  a  kind  of  bruised  sur- 
prise. 

"  Why  do  you  say  '  Maria  thinks '  ?  You  have  never 
paid  any  attention  before  to  Maria." 

And  then  Tamsie  looked  up,  her  voice  weakening.  She 
smiled  at  him,  piteously,  but  with  extraordinary  sweet- 
ness. 

"  Oh,  Nick,  we  have  always  laughed  at  Maria  —  you  and 
I !  —  haven't  we  ?  " 

Buchan  looked  down  at  the  end  of  his  cigar.  The  Egyp- 
tologist was  so  accustomed  to  come  to  great  knowledge  by 
the  patient  study  of  very  little  things,  that  it  seemed  to  him 
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as  though  he  must  find  an  answer,  if  he  examined  this 
closely  enough. 

"  Dear  Thomas !  My  little  dear  Boy-Girl !  If  you  would 
believe  this  is  hurting  me  as  much,  nay  far  more  than 
you — " 

He  broke  off.  He  must  not  say  too  much,  or  Tamsie 
would  guess.  His  hand  shook,  his  voice  trembled.  He 
was  immediately  furious  at  this  contemptible  lack  of  self- 
control. 

"  But  why  have  you  so  suddenly  changed  ?  Why  did  you 
get  Aunt  Maria  to  tell  me?  I  don't  understand  —  oh, 
Nick,  I  don't." 

He  was  thinking  of  that  moment  under  the  pear-tree, 
Tamsie  in  his  arms,  a  little  afraid,  and  yet  not  unhappy. 
One  word,  and  this  enthusiastic  young  thing  might  be  his 
for  ever.  The  thought  of  her  money  crossed  his  mind. 
They  could  open  up  that  bit  of  ground  —  He  hated  himself 
for  it.  And  he  was  letting  this  opportunity  go.  For  what 
in  its  place?  Sterile  work —  after  all  nothing  but  inessen- 
tial, dusty  knowledge  of  the  way  men  like  himself  had  lived 
and  loved  thousands  of  years  ago.  With  a  sudden  gesture 
Buchan  flung  his  cigar  away,  and  watched  it  dance  away  on 
the  swinging  rough  bright  water. 

"  I  got  your  '  aunt '  to  tell  you  because  it  hurts  me  so  to 
hurt  you.  You  know  that,  little  one,  don't  you  ?  "  And  all 
at  once  the  old  brilliant  look  was  quenched,  and  Buchan's 
eyes  were  so  soft  it  almost  seemed  as  though  they  must 
hold  tears. 

Tamsie  made  a  sudden  movement,  and  thrust  her  arm 
through  his,  rubbing  her  head  against  his  shoulder.  It 
was  like  some  young  animal  sighing  and  breathing  against 
him. 

"  Oh,  this  is  such  a  stupid  game !    Oh,  don't  let's  play 
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it  any  more,"  she  pleaded,  striving  unsuccessfully  to  hide  the 
real  terror  in  her  voice. 

Back  in  Egypt,  where  everything  was  clear  and  distinct 
like  the  primary  colours ;  where  old  things,  and  new  things 
were  indistinguishable;  where  the  sky  seemingly  rested  on 
the  distance,  the  distance  was  poised  on  the  middle  distance, 
and  this  in  its  turn,  rested  immediately  on  the  foreground, 
he  would  regain  that  absolute  mastery  of  fate  he  had  hitherto 
experienced.  It  was  only  in  this  Western  country,  with 
its  glooming,  and  gleaming  clouds,  its  wild  waters,  its 
sullen  purple  moors  which  could  brighten  in  one  moment 
into  watery  light,  its  far  away,  vaporous  blue  distances  from 
which  would  suddenly  shine  a  splash  of  sunlit  field,  his  whole 
life  seemed  shifting  and  insecure. 

"  Don't  make  it  harder,  Thomas.  God  knows  it's  bad 
enough.  Do  you  think  I  would  do  this  thing  if  it  weren't 
necessary?" 

He  had  hold  of  her  hand,  and  was  separating  and  fon- 
dling her  fingers,  and  his  voice  was  breaking  in  a  kind  of 
hurt  reproach,  that  was  almost  more  than  Tamsie  could 
bear. 

She  lifted  her  head,  her  lips  trembling.  Almost  frantic- 
ally she  was  striving  to  understand. 

"  It  is  all  so  strange.  I  don't  understand.  And  you 
are  different,  Nick,  yourself.  Oh,  you  are!  Give  me  a 
reason.  I  will  be  good.  Oh,  I  will.  But  tell  me  why. 
It  isn't  Aunt  Maria?  Promise  me  it  isn't  Aunt  Maria  — 
Well,  what  is  it  ?  Oh,  Nick,  do  give  me  a  reason,  oh,  do  1 
oh,  do!" 

And  the  only  words  that  mocked  in  his  ears  were : 

"  And  think  how  bad  the  Egyptian  sun  would  be  for  a 
young  girl's  complexion." 

He  braced  himself.    Love,  and  work.    After  all  what 
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is  sweeter  in  life?  And  if  one  is  denied,  the  other  is  left. 
His  blood  ran  too  fast  to  let  him  think  what  his  words 
might  bring. 

"  There  are  only  two  things  that  matter  in  life,  Tamsie. 
Love  and  work." 

"  Love!  Love! !  Love!  !  !  iJVell  I  love  you,  and  you 
love  me  —  but  do  you  love  me,  Nick  ?  " —  she  was  facing 
him  now. 

"  Yes.    I  love  you,  Thomas." 

"Well,  and  don't  we  love  our  work?"  Tamsie  was 
breathless,  bright-lipped,  carried  away  by  excitement  that 
she  had  made  a  point. 

The  Egyptologist  might  have  teased  her  at  the  way  she 
had  now  bracketed  herself  with  him.  He  never  noticed. 
In  this  inevitable  struggle  he  had  shirked  too  long,  he  had 
counted  on  Tamsie's  pride  and  independence,  and  now  he 
found  it  non-existent.  She  was  just  the  same  as  any  other 
girl  after  all.  In  her  very  manner,  in  her  eyes,  in  her  voice, 
he  saw  that  she  was  close,  so  very  close,  to  that  which  she 
knew  nothing  of. 

"Ah!  but  I  was  talking  of  something  quite  different" 
And  to  himself  he  was  saying  again,  and  again,  "  It  is  best 
for  us  both.     It  is  best."    And  then,  "  It  is! " 

" '  Grown-up  love '  ?  " 

Tamsie's  suddenly  eager  face,  her  suddenly  eager  voice 
had  fallen.  "  I  don't  know  anything  about  that.  It  only 
makes  me  think  of  tambourines. — " 

"  Tambourines!  —" 

She  was  looking  at  him  with  sad  eyes. 

"At  school  Mademoiselle  used  to  teach  us  singing,  as 
well  as  French.  Miss  Chapman  said  we  were  always  to 
sing  tambour  instead  of  amour,  because  it  was  more  suit- 
able.   It  made   rather  nonsense   sometimes,"   she  added 
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seriously;  and  looking  away  down  the  striding  river  she 
sang  in  a  plaintive  voice  — 

"'Le  rossignol  chant  toujours  son  tambour 

"  Et  moi,  j'ai  tant  besoin  de  ton  tambour/' ' 

44  Oh,  Nick, '  J'ai  tant  besoin  de  ton  amour! ' "  she  cried, 
turning  to  him  very  quickly. 

It  was  like  a  little  hedge  sparrow  he  had  reared  from 
the  nest,  when  a  boy,  and  then  in  pity  freed.  At  first  the 
little  thing  would  not  fly.  He  had  had  to  push  it  off  with  his 
own  hand.  And  now  this  pleading  Tamsie,  with  the  hurt 
child's  face,  and  the  hurt  woman's  heart,  must  be  pushed  off, 
till  she  too  would  find  her  wings,  and  fly. 

"Yes,  there  are  two  things  that  matter  —  Love  and 
work,  but  work  comes  first"  And  though  Buchan 
could  not  believe  it  now,  yet  he  knew  that  he  would  by 
and  by. 

"  But  I  can  help  you.  You  always  said  so.  Only  driv- 
ing from  Miss  Chapman's  last  week  you  said  so.  I  learned 
the  Hieroglyphic  Alphabet  so  quickly.  Oh,  Nick,  I  did  — 
And  now  I  could  draw  the  cartouches,  and  give  their  ap- 
proximate dates  from  Manes  5004  B.  C.  to  Decius  A.  D., 
and  give  you  not  only  Mariette's,  but  Lepsius,  and  Wilkin- 
son's dates  to  each  — " 

Buchan  was  no  coward.  He  shrank  from  pain  no  more 
than  those  who  lived  in  ruder  times.  He  must  do  violence 
to  every  feeling  of  his  nature,  to  help  Tamsie. 

"  Yes,  Minerva.  Yes,  I  know  all  that,"  he  began,  smil- 
ing tolerantly.  "  But  anyone  can  look  out  hieroglyphics, 
and  names  of  Kings  in  a  text-book  —  even  a  Baedeker, 
can't  they?  I  know  we  have  liked  to  pretend  you  could 
help  me.  We  always  have  pretended  things,  you  and  I. 
But  these  last  two  days  it's  come  to  me  it  is  time  we  woke 
up.     It  won't  do,  old  Thing.    We  are  too  great  friends. 
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We  should  be  chattering  instead  of  working.  Why, 
Thomas,  I  should  be  wanting  to  take  you  up  the  Nile  in- 
stead of  working,"  he  added  with  a  rather  ghastly  jocu- 
larity. "  I  should  do  better  without  you.  On  my  soul  I 
should.  And  it's  not  the  life  for  a  young  girl.  What  so- 
ciety could  you  get?    Be  sensible,  Thomas." 

Up  went  his  chin.  He  had  identified  himself  with  his 
part.  Here  was  the  rather  flamboyant  Nicolas  Buchan 
who  made  a  success  of  life. 

Tamsie  was  holding  on  to  the  mossy  stones  of  the  wall. 
The  pixies'  umbrellas  went  unnoticed  now.  She  was  re- 
membering that  last  morning  at  Miss  Chapman's,  when  the 
sun,  streaming  through  the  branches  of  the  pear  tree,  and 
the  stained-glass  window,  had  scattered  little  bits  of  orange, 
blue  and  scarlet  light  upon  her,  and  down  below  Buchan 
conspicuous  and  handsome,  was  bringing  animation  to  the 
sallow  face  of  little  Fraulein.  She  was  remembering  how  he 
had  held  Miss  Chapman's  pudgy  freckled  hand,  the  after- 
noon before,  murmuring  he  had  looked  forward  to  seeing 
her  for  many  weeks.  And  old  Miss  Chapman,  with  her 
double  chin,  and  breathy  voice,  her  knitted  black  shawl  and 
mild  eyes,  had  beamed  at  the  famous  Egyptologist,  inex- 
pressibly touched. 

Tamsie  was  remembering  many  things. 

"  You  have  been  a  humbug  all  the  time,  all  the  time  ?  " 
she  almost  whispered.  "They  said  you  were  insincere. 
And  I  never  believed ! " 

Buchan's  eyes  glinted.  His  wrath  was  ready  to  blaze 
forth.  All  at  once  his  face  broke  up  into  indescribable 
softness.  Roddy  had  maligned  him.  He  was  determined 
to  do  his  best  for  Tamsie,  even  though  he  destroyed  him- 
self as  hero  of  her  life,  for  ever. 

"Don't  use  such  an  unpleasant  word,  Thomas.    Say 
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rather  the  '  Buchan  Charm  ' !  "  he  murmured  in  that  tender 
teasing  fashion,  few  could  withstand. 

The  girl  shuddered. 

Instantly  he  reached  out,  and  covered  Tamsie's  hand 
with  his  own.     It  was  very  cold. 

"  Why  don't  you  speak  ?  What  are  you  thinking  of  ?  " 
And  now  fever  was  sweeping  his  veins,  his  heart  bump- 
ing. 

"  I  am  realising  for  the  very  first  time  in  my  life,  the 
isolation  of  man  that  one  reads  about,  Nick.  If  you!  — 
you!  can  surprise  me  after  all  these  years,  what  horrible 
distances  must  gape  between  me,  and  all  those  lives  I've 
never  touched  ?  "  said  Tamsie,  hanging  on  to  every  word. 

What  a  creature  of  contrast  this  was.  The  child's  heart, 
and  the  fluency  of  expression.  He  had  known  that  Tam- 
sie, like  everyone  else,  must  travel  through  life  quite  alone, 
as  best  she  might,  feeling  and  seeing,  knowing  and  hearing ; 
but  that  Tamsie  should  recognise  this  herself  at  such  an 
early  age ;  that  he  it  was  who  taught  her,  was  almost  more 
than  Buchan  could  bear. 

He  found  himself  looking  down  at  his  chest,  as  though 
he  must  see  what  was  hurting  him  so.  This  new  capacity 
for  pain  aroused  in  him  a  kind  of  amazed  anger.  And  all 
the  while  a  level-headed  part  of  himself  watched  interest- 
edly, took  notes,  took  the  temperature  of  his  fever  as  it 
were. 

"  I  have  brought  you  up  like  a  boy,  Tamsie.  All  your 
life  I  have  treated  you  as  a  rational  being  —  as  my  friend ! 
—  Now  at  the  first  disappointment  I  find  you  are  just  the 
same  as  anyone  else  after  all." 

He  could  have  said  nothing  to  wound  her  more,  and  he 
knew  it 

"  I'm  not !    I'm  not  the  same  as  other  people/'    And  as 
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her  voice  broke  on  the  last  words,  Buchan  felt  if  he  had 
killed  the  temptation,  with  it  he  had  almost  killed  him- 
self. 

"  You  cannot  even  keep  a  smiling  face  in  trouble,"  he 
pursued  ruthlessly.  "  Haven't  I  always  told  you,  if  I  gave 
you  a  feeling  of  mastery  over  life  I  should  be  satisfied? 
Well,  I  have  failed.  The  world  calls  me  successful.  It 
remains,  Tamsie,  for  you  to  show  me  that  I'm  only  a  fail- 
ure." 

She  had  never  opposed  him  before.  He  would  enforce 
his  will ;  and  because  he  was  suffering  there  was  something 
tyrannical  in  his  manner,  a  callousness,  a  brutality  utterly 
foreign  to  his  nature.  His  eyes  were  so  intensely  bright 
it  scarcely  mattered  whether  it  were  love,  or  fury,  that 
glittered  there.  Tamsie  would  not  know.  He  hardly 
knew  himself. 

Tamsie  was  looking  at  her  guardian,  the  palms  of  both 
hands  pressed  against  the  wall.  More  than  ever  she  had 
the  ivory  and  scarlet  brilliance  of  a  white-heart  cherry. 
One  could  not  tell  if  she  were  afraid. 

"  You  have  always  told  me  to  keep  a  smiling  face,  I  know. 
But  it  is  you  who  are  the  very  one  to  wound  me  now. 
The  source  of  my  poor  little  trickles  of  wisdom  is  polluted." 
And  then  all  at  once  Tamsie  began  to  tremble.  She  turned, 
laid  her  head  down  on  her  clasped  hands,  and  began  to  cry 
very  softly  under  her  breath. 

He  turned  a  little  sick. 

"  It  is  the  best.  It  is.  It  is,"  he  told  himself.  But  a  vein 
was  standing  out  on  his  forehead  like  a  cord. 

"  Oh,  Nick,  Nick,  I'm  sorry  —  sorry.  What  am  I  say- 
ing?   What  have  you  done  to  me?    What  am  I  to  do?  " 

He  took  her  hand.  He  touched  her  roughened  hair. 
He  was  comfortless,  and  tossed  with  storm. 
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"Thomas  —  my  little  thing  —  my  little,  very  dear 
thing—" 

She  let  her  left  hand  lie  limply  in  his. 

"Take  me!—" 

"No!" 

Then  Tamsie  turned  to  him  blindly.  Life,  hitherto  so 
simple,  was,  with  these  agitations  and  perplexities,  suf- 
focating her.  Her  eyes  were  brimming.  Buchan  saw  her 
thick,  short  lashes  had  dammed  up  the  crystal  tears,  as  it 
were. 

He  drew  a  long  breath.  He  held  her  loosely  in  his 
arms.  She  clung  to  him,  quite  silent  now,  quite  unresisting 
now,  but  trembling  all  the  while.  And  at  this  suffering 
without  sound,  but  made  visible,  Buchan  realised  the  many 
times  a  man  can  die,  before  he  is  dead  indeed. 

A  little  silence  fell  between  them.  The  swirling  amber 
river  became  suddenly  noisy,  the  jays  were  chattering  and 
screaming,  and  overhead  a  wood  pigeon  flew  jumpily 
across  the  valley.  And  then  Tamsie's  very  next  words 
made  Buchan  almost  laugh,  for  all  his  complicated  excite- 
ment. 

"  But  what  can  I  say  to  Miss  Chapman  and  —  and  all 
the  girls?" 

This  surprising  and  ridiculous  Tamsie,  who  knew  so 
much  of  the  life  of  Ancient  Egypt,  so  little  of  the  life  of 
to-day !  This  Tamsie  who  clearly  had  boasted  like  a  child 
to  her  mistress  and  schoolfellows  of  her  future;  yet  on  the 
very  same  day  listened  with  an  understanding  heart  to  poor 
Sanpriel;  listened  and  felt  in  no  wise  dismayed  at  finding 
herself  close  to  those  great  natural  moments  of  Life,  Birth 
and  Death. 

What  an  attractive  discrepancy  between  his  Tamsie 
who    had    looked    at    him    with    such    loving    beautiful 
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eyes,  and  Miss  Chapman's  Tamsie  who  sang  tambour  in- 
stead of  amour  because  it  was  more  suitable. 

The  desire  to  laugh  had  gone.  Buchan  could  not  speak 
for  a  moment. 

"  Maria  has  never  agreed  with  the  way  in  which  I  have 
brought  you  up,  Thomas.  You  know  that.  You  have  al- 
ways been  a  sportsman,  Thomas.  Don't  let  me  down  be- 
fore Maria." 

Tamsie  was  looking  at  him  with  dead  eyes. 

"  No.     I  won't  let  you  down." 
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It  seemed  as  though  the  exquisite  bud  of  the  morning 
had  opened  into  a  flower,  and  then  hardened  to  some  glossy- 
skinned  berry.  The  warm  gushing  wind  had  fluttered 
away,  taking  with  her  all  the  sweet  haziness  of  outline. 
Now  shadows  lay  sharp  and  dark.  High  lights  glittered 
in  fierce  thin  lines,  or  specks,  on  every  leaf,  and  Tamsie's 
dark  skirt  as  she  climbed  the  abrupt  moor-side  glimmered 
almost  silver  in  the  passionate  sunshine. 

"  He  is  cruel !  Oh,  he  is  cruel ! "  she  kept  on  crying,  as 
she  tried  to  force  on  her  mind  what  she  thought  should 
have  been  her  convictions.  But  the  life-long  adoration  of 
her  guardian  could  not  be  shattered  so  quickly. 

There  was  a  terrified  look  in  Tamsie's  eyes.  This  girl 
was  not  frightened  so  much  at  the  future,  as  at  the  possi- 
bility of  feeling  so  acutely.  She  was  conscious  of  abiding 
pain.  There  must  be  some  escape.  She  turned  her  face 
up  to  the  hard  bright  sky,  and  then  down  to  the  little  studs 
of  green  on  the  heather.  The  pain  remained.  She  breathed 
slowly  —  then  quickly.     It  was  unchanged. 

Feverishly,  the  high  sun  hot  on  her  head  and  bare  hands, 

she  began  to  scramble  upwards,  clutching  at  heather,  at 

tough  ribbed  bracken  stems,  or  the  slender  trunks  of  little 

trembling  mountain  ashes  and  birches  that  clung  here  and 

there  to  the  mountain  side.     Her  heart  was  bumping,  the 

insides  of  her  fingers  were  scarlet. 

The  pain  was  still  there. 
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Suddenly  she  paused,  breathless,  hearing  only  the  thun- 
dering beat  of  her  heart.  A  little  wildly  she  looked  at 
the  wooded  valleys  right  beneath  her  feet.  The  straight 
stretch  of  the  river,  like  another  white  birch  trunk,  seemed 
to  spring  perpendicularly  to  the  level  of  her  chest.  She 
saw  the  broad  backs  of  Exmoor  ponies  grazing  a  little  way 
beneath  her.  She  saw  the  little  odd  shaped  fields  dotted  with 
dark  gorse,  and  red  cattle,  so  steep  that  the  gorse,  the  cat- 
tle, the  hedges,  cast  their  longest  shadows  at  noon. 

And  the  pain  had  not  gone. 

Her  heart  quieted,  and  now  above  its  beating  rose  the 
faint  "  ra-a-a-aaaaaaaaa  "  of  the  river. 

The  pain  was  as  the  sound  of  running  water.  It  was 
there  in  the  shady  valley;  it  was  here  on  the  high  moor. 
There  was  no  escape.  There  was  nothing  she  could  do. 
For  the  first  time  she  learned  its  dreadful  helplessness. 

Life  was  a  kind  of  cypher,  and  suddenly  she  had  chanced 
to  discover  the  key.  How  simple  I  How  awful  I  As  Truth 
must  necessarily  be. 

A  little  mealy-bay  pony  with  bulging  sides,  and  parted 
forelock  lifted  its  head  to  stare  after  her ;  another,  swishing 
its  long  ragged  tail,  paced  slowly  down  a  green  sheep  track 
to  join  a  little  company  who  were  standing  head  to  tail 
beneath  an  old  thorn  tree. 

Tamsie  climbed  on.  She  was  challenged  by  all  she  was 
going  through.  So  after  all  it  was  not  necessarily  Lucy 
Howard's  fault  she  could  not  get  on  with  her  step-father. 

Perhaps  it  was  not  Sanpriel's  fault  she  was  so  disturbed 
by  miserable  fears  and  longings,  any  more  than  it  had  been 
Amonhotep  or  Khu-En-Aten's  fault  that  he  had  lost  all 
his  fathers  had  won  in  battle.  The  Stag-Fellow  himself. 
Might  there  not  have  come  into  his  life  some  devastating 
force  such  as  had  devastated  her  own  that  very  morning? 
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Now  her  mind  shot  back  to  the  prediction  of  Paradise 
Caumlo.  It  had  seemed  impossible  then,  that  the  face  of 
Life  could  be  changed  in  so  short  a  time.  "Afore  ever 
the  leaves  on  the  oaks  is  green ! "  In  the  woods  to-day 
each  oak  twig  was  flushed  and  swollen.  Tamsie  remem- 
bered now  that  the  oak  leafs  late ;  and  that  when  its  leaves 
do  uncrumple  they  are  rusty-red  before  they  brighten  into 
yellow,  and  finally  green. 

"  Another  ten  days  perhaps  —  and  he  will  be  gone.  He 
doesn't  care  —  nor  I !  " 

There  is  always  something  fierce  about  some  people's 
love  or  affection.  With  some,  love  and  hate  run  along- 
side. But  with  quick  passionate  natures  like  Tamsie's, 
they  run  in  the  same  channel.  She  drove  her  teeth  into 
her  under  lip.  As  one  sees  the  hard  green  little  cherry 
push  its  way  through  the  blossom,  ruthlessly  scattering 
the  petals,  so  now  Tamsie's  pride  was  pushing  up,  hard  and 
strong,  scattering  anywhere  into  nothingness  what  before 
had  been  everything  that  was  lovely. 

She  found  herself  on  a  broad  track  of  springiest  virgin 
turf,  where  some  ponies  trailed  grazing  busily,  or  dreamed 
and  fidgeted  in  the  shelter  of  an  old  beech  hedge  separating 
the  moor  from  fields  of  springing  corn.  This  track,  green 
as  emerald,  sped  through  the  dark  heather  and  gorse, 
straight  up  to  Windy  Gap.  Windy  Gap  was  a  gateless 
gateway  in  a  long  straight  line  of  walled  bank,  topped 
by  a  double  cut  hedge.  Hundreds  of  fox-gloves  would  by 
and  by  be  silhouetted  against  the  sky;  but  Tamsie  knew 
nothing  of  the  fox-gloves,  and  could  only  see  the  three  or 
four  naked,  wind-tortured  young  beech  trees  that  sprang 
from  the  top  of  the  bank.  Desperate,  and  stricken,  like 
things  in  pain,  these  looked  to  Tamsie's  quickened  imagina- 
tion.    Scarcely  a  breath  stirred  the  heather,  and  the  little 
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mountain  sheep  were  squeezing  everywhere  in  the  scanty 
shade  of  the  thorns.  Yet  the  beech  trees  on  the  wall  were 
seemingly  convulsed  in  a  south-westerly  gale.  Supplicat- 
ingly  they  had  flung  their  branches  to  the  north-east,  and 
now  were  fixed  in  rigid  agony. 

Tamsie  was  thinking  resolutely  of  the  trees,  and  then  all 
at  once  she  was  crying  to  herself,  "  He  does  not  want  me. 
Nicolas  does  not  want  me." 

She  was  constantly  dashing  away,  and  being  brought 
up  short,  like  a  young  dog  unused  to  the  leash. 

The  faint  sound  of  the  river  came  up  from  below,  giving 
this  hill-top  a  sense  of  loftiness,  of  aloofness.  But  now 
there  was  the  sound  of  splashing.  For  Windy  Gap,  as 
well  the  Exmoqr  ponies  knew,  owned  a  pool  of  black  water 
spreading  some  yards  on  either  side  of  the  hedge.  And 
suddenly  the  blue  sky  filling  the  Gap  itself  was  broken  into. 
Gilderoy  Beshaley  was  riding  leisurely  through  the  pool. 
The  hollow  plop-clop,  and  rustling  splash  of  hoofs  ceased 
a  moment,  as  his  bare-backed  pony  lowered  its  head  to 
drink.  Bavol  the  greyhound,  with  characteristic  dread  of 
water,  was  squirming  and  clambering  between  the  old  gate- 
post, and  the  bank.  She  was  followed  by  the  tall  thin 
figure  of  the  Stag-Fellow. 

Once  again  Tamsie  and  the  Stag-Fellow  were  to  meet. 
So  you  may  see,  in  some  rough  flooded  river,  two  dissimilar 
things  tossed  and  rudely  jostled  together. 

"  Blow  me,  if  that  ain't  the  Gorgie  Rawni! "  murmured 
Gilderoy,  with  a  mischievous  glance  over  his  shoulder ;  and 
then  waiting  for  some  comment  from  the  other,  he  leaned 
over  the  Mitcher's  shoulder,  looking  down  into  the  ringing 
water,  where  momentarily  his  and  the  pony's  reflections 
brightened  and  became  more  motionless.  Because  of  Tam- 
sie he  was  smoothing  his  tiny  moustache  which  seemed 
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painted  on  his  upper  lip,  so  sleek  and  black  it  was.  For 
like  all  gypsies  Gilderoy  was  inordinately  vain. 

"  It  is  the  Rawnie  as  you  say,  Brother." 

The  Stag-Fellow  had  recognised  Tamsie  in  the  white 
garibaldi,  and  dark  skirt,  before  the  other  spoke.  Well, 
had  she  told  Nicolas  Buchan  of  the  gentleman  gypsy  who 
wore  a  scarab?  The  Stag-Fellow  did  not  know  whether 
he  were  irritated  or  interested  by  the  encounter.  It  was 
like  this  scrambling  round  the  pool  of  water,  the  tiny  but  un- 
deniable pleasure  of  defying  a  difficulty,  just  embittered  by 
the  prickles  of  an  anm  of  gorse  which,  hidden  under  the 
grass,  had  run  deeply  into  his  palm. 

"  Rummy  thing,  Bor,"  began  the  gypsy,  with  his  half- 
closed  eyes  still  on  the  black  muddy  water  that  the  Mitcher 
was  sucking  up  so  noisily.  "  You  loves  the  Gorgios  as  I 
loves  Paradise  Caumlo,  or  as  the  red  deer  loves  the  hound." 

The  Stag-Fellow  winced  imperceptibly. 

"  Go  on,  Brother,  go  on,"  he  encouraged  drily. 

"You  hides  fur  not  to  see  them.  You  axes  me  larst 
night  whether  he  look  content  or  no,  what  kinder  clothes 
he  wur  wearin'  an'  all  sich  kinds  of  nonsense.  An*  now 
this  mornin'  when  I  tells  my  woman  I  takes  the  Mitcher 
to  the  Ford,  you  jines  me.  You  likes  the  Rawnie  no  bet- 
ter than  the  Rye,  yet,  Bor,  you're  alius  discoursin'  o'  the 
pair.     You  can't  let  'em  alone,  Bor.     I  speaks  truth." 

He  did  speak  truth. 

The  Stag-Fellow,  swinging  round  the  bank,  for  all  his 
sarcastic  smile,  was  growing  red. 

He  remembered  how  the  night  before  as  he  lay  alone 
in  his  tent,  the  earth  beneath  him  rolling  to  the  east,  he  had 
repeatedly  summed  up  Tamsie's  defects  in  appearance  and 
character.  Her  shoulders  were  too  square,  her  brows  too 
oblique,  her  very  look  over-fearless  and  direct.     There  was 
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much  of  the  confident  boy  about  her.  She  would  be  opin- 
ionated; merciless  even.  He  angered  as  he  remembered 
the  tinge  of  contempt  in  the  way  she  had  said,  "  Good-bye  — 
Stag-Fellow,"  as  he  had  turned  away  from  the  approach- 
ing Egyptologist.  How  different  from  Sanpriel,  for  in- 
stance. Sanpriel  was  all  that  was  gentle  and  winning.  He 
thought  of  Sanpriel  as  he  had  once  seen  her  —  Sanpriel, 
her  velvety  dark  figure  against  the  gold  of  the  sunset,  had 
knelt  in  the  heather,  her  two  arms  wistfully  outspread  to 
little  Anselo. 

"Deav  choveni  Sanpriel  a  tschutna,  tnushipen.  Kek 
vafardes  na  tschutna"  ("  Give  poor  Sanpriel  a  kiss,  little 
fellow.     There  is  no  harm  in  a  kiss! ") 

And  little  Anselo,  that  little  rascal  with  the  mischievous 
eyes,  and  the  brown-red  cheeks  like  sun-warmed  pears,  kept 
running  into  those  hungry  arms,  and  then  dashing  back 
with  shrieks  of  laughter,  the  kiss  still  on  his  own  mouth. 

"  No  doubt  this  girl  would  have  slapped  the  little  fellow," 
thought  the  Stag-Fellow  angrily;  but  Sanpriel  had  only 
laughed  sadly,  got  up  and  moved  away,  like  a  hind, 
to  where  her  man  Gilderoy  sat  smoking  at  the  door  of  their 
little  tent. 

"  I  wonders,  I  often,  often  wonders  what  there  is  now, 
Bor,  atween  them  Gorgios  and  you,"  enquired  Gilderoy, 
looking  slyly  up  at  him. 

"If  you  let  the  Mitcher  drink  till  I  tell  you  that,  Brother, 
the  Mitcher  will  have  a  belly-ache,"  replied  the  Stag-Fel- 
low. 

Gilderoy  grunted,  jerked  up  the  Mitcher's  stubborn  lit- 
tle head,  slipped  his  hand  behind  his  back,  and  tweaked 
the  Mitcher  cunningly,  so  that  the  little  animal  plunged, 
splashing  the  Stag-Fellow  in  muddy  water  from  head  to 
foot. 
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Satisfied,  Gilderoy  rode  gently  on  towards  the  slowly 
approaching  figure  of  Tamsie. 

It  was  always  hard  for  the  Stag-Fellow  to  come  to  a. 
quick  decision.  Now  Gilderoy  was  talking  to  Tamsie,  Ba- 
vol  was  sniffing  at  her  skirts.  The  Stag-Fellow  would 
neither  halt,  nor  draw  back.  The  going  against  the  grain 
seemed  to  do  him  good,  as  it  were.  On  waking  the  day 
before,  he  had  associated  her  with  Horus,  the  hawk-headed 
Sun-God,  symbol  of  Life  and  Victory.  Life  and  Victory! 
how  different  from  himself!  "  She  shall  not  speak  to  me 
like  that  again!  "  He  was  always  defending  himself,  even 
when  no  one  attacked  him. 

He  came  on.  He  did  not  know  what  he  was  doing ;  but 
then  after  all  how  few  of  us  there  are  who  do! 

Listening  to  Gilderoy  Beshaley,  her  head  bent,  mechanic- 
ally Tamsie  stroked  the  bright  tan  of  the  Mitcher's  nose 
with  her  knuckles. 

"Good-day,  Lady,"  interrupted  the  Stag-Fellow;  and 
somehow  one  could  guess  how  proud  and  friendless  was 
this  man's  heart,  from  the  very  tone  of  his  voice. 

Splashed  with  water,  looking  wild  as  a  hawk,  he  had 
sauntered  up,  deliberately  doing  violence  to  his  own  incli- 
nation. And  now  Tamsie,  sick  at  heart,  returned  his  greet- 
ing, examining  him  the  while  with  a  mournful  curiosity/ 

"  It  is  not  my  fault,  my  whole  life  is  spoilt.  Perhaps  it 
was  not  altogether  his,"  she  mused. 

It  was  as  though  she  had  seen  the  Stag-Fellow  through 
a  stained  glass,  and  now  for  the  first  time  beheld  him  as  he 
really  was. 

"  He  is  a  bit  big,  and  above  hisself,  Lady,  an'  wants 
some  o'  the  beef  off  his  ribs,  with  a  rale  good  pipe-opener, 
or  two,"  repeated  Gilderoy,  much  displeased  at  Tamsie's 
lack  of  attention.     "  Howsomedever,  if  you  gallops  him 
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ev'ry  day  up  jist  sich  a  mile  of  turf  as  this  here  — "  and  the 
gypsy  reached  out,  and  looked  round,  "  why  the  MitcherU 
carry  you  fust  class  when  Mr.  Bisset,  an*  his  stag-huntin' 
begins  in  eight  weeks'  time." 

"  I  gallop  him  ?  "  exclaimed  Tamsie  at  a  loss,  "  What 
do  you  mean?" 

At  last  Gilderoy  had  the  satisfaction  of  arresting  her 
attention. 

"The  gentleman  what  bought  the  Mitcher  last  night, 
Lady,  said  he  wur  to  carry  you.  An*  I  wur  to  bring  him 
down  this  mornin\" 

The  colour  rushed  vehemently  into  Tamsie's  face. 

"  There  is  some  mistake.  There  must  be ! "  she  protested 
piteously.  Unconsciously  she  was  appealing  to  the  Stag- 
Fellow  with  her  eyes. 

This  vivid  looking  girl  with  the  same  long  golden  eyes, 
the  same  ugly  hat,  the  same  black  velvet  ribbon  round  her 
throat,  the  same  black  bows  quivering  from  the  coils  of 
bright  brown  hair  over  her  ears,  was  yet  a  totally  different 
Tamsie  to  the  cocksure  Tamsie  of  the  evening  before.  The 
man  associated  her  then  with  the  hawk,  symbol  of  Victory 
and  Life.  A  hawk  still,  but  a  hawk  trailing  a  broken 
wing.  And  how  infinitely  more  pathetic  is  this  than  a 
wounded  pigeon !  The  Stag-Fellow  had  always  a  difficulty 
in  speaking  naturally,  and  now  something  told  him  Tamsie, 
like  a  creature  hard  pressed,  was  waiting  for  him  to  say 
there  was  some  mistake. 

"  There  is  no  mistake,  Lady." 

The  Stag-Fellow  looked  her  in  the  eyes.  He  felt  hard, 
and  cruel.  "  He,"  and  with  his  hands  still  in  his  pockets, 
he  hunched  one  shoulder  at  Gilderoy,  "sold  the  Mitcher 
right  enough  to  Buchan  — " 

Tamsie  lifted  her  head. 
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The  Stag-Fellow  had  coloured  deeply  at  the  slip,  but 
continued  in  a  voice  of  forced  calm,  "  Didn't  you  see  the 
pony  trotted  up  and  down  whilst  we  were  talking,  lady?  " 

Tamsie  felt  a  cold,  creeping  sickness.  Her  fingers 
dropped  from  the  Mitcher's  muzzle.  The  pony  reached 
out  after  her,  cocking  his  woolly  ears,  wrinkling  up  his 
black  velvet  lips,  and  slobbering.  He  took  a  step  forward. 
Tamsie  shrank  back.  She  could  not  speak,  could  not  see. 
Who  was  this  strange  brutal  Nicolas  who  did  these  things 
behind  her  back?  Scarcely  knowing  what  she  did,  she 
walked  blindly  on  towards  Windy  Gap,  without  another 
word. 

She  seemed  to  herself  the  most  unhappy  of  beings. 

Gilderoy  twisted  round,  one  hand  on  the  Mitcher's  hind 
quarters,  to  stare  after  her ;  then  looked  at  the  Stag-Fellow, 
and  spat  carefully. 

"  Well,  I'm  Mowed,  Bor.  One'd  think  this  dear  little 
gypsy  wur  offerin'  the  wench  a  snake." 

The  Stag-Fellow  was  thinking  violently. 

"  She  has  not  told  him.  Why  is  that  ?  I  am  disap- 
pointed.   Am  I  really?"     He  made  no  reply. 

"  Oh,  dearie,  dearie  me, 
What  dinnilies  these  Gorgios  be ! " 

mocked  Gilderoy,  and  drumming  with  his  heels  on  the 
Mitcher's  sides,  he  rode  on  down  the  ride,  his  copper 
mounted  stick  under  his  arm-pit,  and  his  brain  thronged 
with  ideas  as  fresh  and  marvellous  as  those  of  the  untram- 
melled imagination  of  a  little  child. 

Tamsie  scrambled  round  the  pool  of  muddy  water.  It 
would  have  mattered  little  to  her  to  walk  straight  through 
it,  but  her  subconscious  self  led  her  to  swing  herself  round 
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by  the  gate-post,  dipping  her  head  to  avoid  a  branch  of 
beech,  clutching  on  to  the  bank,  just  as  the  Stag-Fellow  had 
done  a  few  minutes  before. 

At  school  she  had  heedlessly  read  — 

"  To  be  wrath  with  those  we  love,  Doth  work  like  mad- 
ness in  the  brain" ;  but  she  was  feeling  it  for  the  first  time 
in  all  her  life.  She  felt  it  with  her  hot  pricking  eyes,  with 
her  sick  heart.  One  moment  she  was  dumbly  acquiescent, 
the  next  indignation  was  rending  her. 

The  hard  brilliance  of  the  day  had  seemed  dreadful,  but 
now  a  great  unnatural  pinion  of  little  pearl  clouds  reached 
up  from  the  horizon  to  the  very  zenith,  and  gave  no  relief. 
Against  the  light  brilliance  of  blue,  it  gleamed  like  the  wing 
of  some  bird  carved  in  ivory  and  pearl.  Its  polished,  yet 
feathered  tip,  hid  the  sun,  and  the  whole  earth  lay  in  still 
shadow.  The  tall  billowy  gorse  with  its  knotted  roots 
loomed  black,  the  emerald  turf  had  dulled,  and  the  scattered 
ponies  were  indistinguishable  against  the  brown  heather. 
Except  for  the  restless  little  pipits  twittering  and  flutter- 
ing up  and  down,  it  was  very  still. 

Ahead  stretched  a  mile  of  rough  moor,  divided  from  that 
swelling  against  the  horizon  by  the  typical  West  Country 
double  beech  hedge.  On  the  farther  moor,  beyond  the 
switch-backing  white  road,  in  the  shelter  of  yet  another 
beech  hedge,  brown  tents  could  be  seen.  Tamsie  felt  a 
stupified  surprise.  Hitherto  she  had  come  to  the  encamp- 
ment by  road. 

"  He  does  not  want  me.     Nicolas  does  not  want  me." 

The  feeling  of  slight  was  intolerable.  Pride  worried 
her  like  a  bull-dog.     She  was  sick  with  the  pain. 

She  heard  someone  behind  her.  There  was  a  dreadful 
hole  in  her  life.  She  must  fill  it  somehow,  no  matter  with 
what    So,  when  we  have  cried  over  the  last  sentences  of 
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a  masterpiece,  we  snatch  at  any  rubbish,  and  hungrily  be- 
gin to  read. 

"  Is  that  the  gypsy  camp  over  there?  "  she  asked  without 
turning  her  head. 

"  It  is,"  replied  the  voice  of  the  Stag-Fellow. 

The  words  were  sufficiently  commonplace.  Yet  these 
two  beings,  alone  on  the  darkened  moor,  under  the  immense, 
delicately  thrilling  sky  of  dappled,  and  gleaming  mother- 
o'-pearl,  suddenly  felt  a  suppressed  excitement. 

Tamsie's  thoughts  were  desperately  flinging  themselves 
away  again. 

"  He  said  '  Buchan/  There  is  some  mystery.  Oh,  what 
is  it  ?  "  Tamsie  was  thinking  tumultously. 

"  Has  she  told  him  yet?  "  he  questioned  himself. 

The  silence  between  them  seemed  to'become  a  tangible 
thing.  Suddenly  the  Stag-Fellow  remembered  watching  a 
pursued  rabbit  dash  frantically  along  a  walled  bank,  in  its 
endeavour  to  find  a  way  up. 

"  Is  Paradise  Caumlo  there  to-day?  " 

"She  is,  Lady.     Why?" 

"  I  don't  know.  She  told  me  my  fortune.  And  truly." 
Tamsie's  tone  was  listless.  She  waited  for  the  other  to  come 
up,  the  flush  of  distress  still  lingering  in  her  cheeks,  her 
eyes  troubled. 

"  He  does  not  want  me.     Nicolas  does  not  want  me." 

How  it  stabbed  on  and  on.  There  was  no  escape.  She 
could  not  stir.     She  was  bound  hand  and  foot. 

The  perceptions  of  the  Stag-Fellow  were  delicate.  He 
passed  through  life  as  a  shepherd  passing  through  a  flock 
of  sheep,  recognising  this,  and  that.  Little  expressions, 
little  self -betrayals  hidden  from  another,  even  as  they  are 
hidden  from  the  sheep  themselves. 

"  How  you  would  anger,  how  your  pride  would  revolt, 
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if  you  knew  what  your  face  tells  me  of  unhappiness,"  he 
was  thinking,  and  he  felt  a  kind  of  thrill  which  he  mistook 
for  triumph.  For  this  unhappy  girl  belonged  to  civilisa- 
tion, and  to  Nicolas  Buchan,  the  two  things  he  hated. 

"  Did  Paradise  Caumlo  tell  you  ill- fortune,  Lady?  "  He 
accentuated  the  last  word  as  though  taking  a  malicious 
pleasure  in  giving  offence. 

"  Yes."  And  Tamsie  sat  down  in  the  heather,  deliber- 
ately yet  nervously.  She  had  left  the  old  plane  on  which 
she  had  dwelt  all  her  life.  She  had  struggled  on  to  another 
for  the  time  being,  and  here  she  met  and  talked  to  strange, 
unfamiliar  beings. 

"  Paradise  Caumlo  is  a  vile  woman.  If  you  must  be- 
lieve such  nonsense,  you  should  get  Cinnerella  Pumin, 
Reyna,  or  Sanpriel  to  tell  you  your  hand,"  said  the  Stag- 
Fellow  rudely. 

There  was  a  patch  of  whortleberry  near  her.  Amongst 
the  fresh  green  of  its  leaves,  the  flowers  hung  like  tiny  ruby 
lanterns.  Nervously  Tamsie  began  to  break  off  little 
sprigs. 

"  Sanpriel  ?  "  And  here  she  looked  up  with  an  effort,  and 
said  very  deliberately,  "  That  is  the  gypsy  with  the  head 
of  Khu-en-Aten." 

He  met  her  eyes  challengingly. 

"Of  whom?" 

"  Khu-en-Aten,  I  said.  Perhaps  you  prefer  to  call  him 
Amonhotep  IV.     Do  you?" 

His  eyes  flared.     He  opened  his  mouth  to  speak. 

"The  heretic  King.  The  epileptic  King — "  Tamsie 
was  looking  at  the  scarab  on  his  finger.  She  was  speaking 
with  growing  excitement.  She  had  a  dreadful  feeling  that 
tears  might  suddenly  fall  unawares. 

"  You,  too,  have  been  to  Egypt  ?  " 
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"  No!    And  I  never  shall  now." 

"Look  at  that  cuckoo,  sitting  for  all  the  world  like  a 
hawk,  on  that  post  over  there.  No  wonder  Gilderoy  Be- 
shaley  and  the  others  think  they  are  one  and  the  same 
bird/' 

#   But  Tamsie  was  looking  at  him,  not  the  cuckoo.     Her 
voice  was  steady  now. 

"  That  was  kind  of  you." 

"  Kind  ?  What  was  kind  ?"  asked  the  Stag-Fellow  wil- 
fully.    "  Good-day,  Lady  " ;  and  he  walked  on. 

"  Don't  go." 

The  Stag-Fellow  stopped,  flushing. 

"  Did  you  want  me  ?  "  he  asked,  and  he  was  grinding  his 
heel  into  the  springy  turf  to  ease  the  strain  of  his  self- 
consciousness. 

"Let  me  talk  to  you.  I  must  talk  to  someone.  You 
are  not  happy,  nor  I ! "  cried  Tamsie  vehemently,  and  the 
little  red  gleaming  lanterns  fell  from  her  fingers. 

They  stood  looking  searchingly  at  each  other,  the  girl 
in  her  prim  mid- Victorian  clothes,  the  bare-headed  man 
in  his  weather-stained  shabbiness;  and  all  around  the  little 
twittering,  fluttering  pipits,  dark  one  moment  against  the 
enamelled  white  brightness  of  the  ribbed  cloud  overhead, 
hidden  in  the  cushiony  brown  heather  the  next. 

"  There  is  something.  You  know  it  as  well  as  I  do. 
What  is  it  ?  I  don't  understand.  I  can't  see  I "  cried 
Tamsie  passionately.     "  You  know  my  guardian." 

"  I  know  Nicolas  Buchan,  the  Egyptologist."  His  tone 
was  suddenly  cold  again.  He  was  looking  at  her,  as  from 
a  great  distance. 

"  Why  do  you  avoid  him  then  ?  Why  didn't  you  tell 
me  you  knew  him,  last  night?" 

"  Lady,  why  should  I  ?  "    And  now  the  Stag-Fellow's 
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wistful,  diffident  smile  was  not  without  a  certain  charm. 

So  she  was  not  his  daughter.  The  Stag-Fellow  puzzled 
a  moment  over  the  little  tricks,  and  resemblances  to 
Buchan  that  he  had  bitterly  recognised.  Then  he  reflected 
how  the  brilliant  and  powerful  personality  of  the  Egyp- 
tologist would  imprint  itself  on  anyone  sd  quick,  and  im- 
pressionable as  Tamsie  seemed  to  be. 

Nothing  is  more  difficult  to  forget  than  wounded  resent- 
ment. Tamsie  had  striven  all  the  morning  to  weave  a 
delicate  grey  web  of  forgetfulness  over  her  hurt,  and  just 
as  often  some  cruel  hand  seemed  to  force  through  and 
tear  that  flimsiness  into  shreds,  leaving  the  wound  ex- 
posed in  all  its  gaudiness. 

She  began  to  talk.  She  was  very  young.  She  lost  her 
head.  Carried  away  by  her  own  impetus,  she  said  far 
more  than  she  intended  to  the  Stag-Fellow.  There  are 
people  older  than  Tamsie  who'  say  more  than  they  mean 
to,  in  moments  of  distress. 

The  Stag-Fellow  stood  there,  forgetting  his  shyness, 
his  touchiness,  in  his  interest,  a  young  yet  oddly-gaunt 
figure  against  the  sky,  which  was  now  barred  with  silver 
from  Dunkery  Beacon  in  the  northwest,  to  the  faint  blue 
tors  of  Dartmoor,  thirty  miles  away  to  the  south. 

To  him  the  gypsy  life  had  at  once  revealed  itself  as  in- 
tolerable drudgery,  a  vast  laborious  machinery,  whose  end 
was  merely  the  most  material  of  existences.  Lighting  of 
fires,  pitching  camps,  cooking  food,  trudging  roads  glazed 
with  rain  —  What  for  ? 

And  listening  to  Tamsie,  was  listening  to  the  voice  of 
Egypt,  to  this  man  who  once  had  loved  Egypt  so  well,  .but 
who  would  never  now  return.  The  cool  watery  purples 
and  greens  of  Exmoor  were  suddenly  insipid  beside 
those   tigerish   colours   of   the    far   away   desert  I     The 
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Ancient  Egyptian  names  were  bringing  him  back  a  kind 
of  golden  wistfulness.  He  was  seeing  everything  through 
the  once  familiar  atmosphere  as  it  were,  just  as  an  exiled 
Italian  might  still  think  in  his  native  tongue,  though  the 
sweetness  of  his  language  never  passed  his  lips.  The  hard 
bitterness  of  the  Stag-Fellow's  face  was  insensibly  soften- 
ing. His  gaze  became  meditative,  almost  gentle.  "  You 
are  rather  like  an  Egyptian  princess  yourself,"  he  was 
thinking,  and  his  mind  went  back  to  those  Dynastic  Egyp- 
tians, whose  pictures  he  had  so  often  gazed  upon  in  tombs. 
Tall,  slight,  square-shouldered  women,  with  almond  eyes, 
small  hands,  and  long  thin  feet. 

Both  with  natural  egoism  were  absorbed  in  their  own 
affairs. 

"It  is  not  Nick's  fault!  I  know  it  is  not  his  fault!" 
cried  Tamsie,  passionately  striving  to  convince  her  own 
heart.  And  then  a  multitude  of  nameless  thoughts,  dark  as 
the  gypsies  with  whom  they  were  entangled,  came  crowd- 
ing in  upon  her.  "  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  him,"  she  re- 
peated, stubborn  and  miserable. 

The  tone  of  her  voice  stung  the  Stag-Fellow,  alway9 
on  the  defensive  as  he  was.  Every  other  feeling  might 
be  mangled  and  bleeding,  but  his  pride  must  stay  un- 
touched. 

"  Perhaps  you  think,  then,  this  has  to  do  with  me  ?  " 

His  sarcasm  was  thinly  veiled.  Tamsie  rose  to  her 
feet.  She  was  changing  colour,  but  she  did  not  shift  her 
gaze. 

"  Yes,  I  do.  I  did  not  know  I  did  till  this  moment. 
But  now  I  think  I  must  have  known  it  all  along.  What 
is  this  mystery?  You  say  you  know  each  other.  It  is 
since  we  spent  the  night  with  the  gypsies,  everything  has 
changed.     Till  then  I  was  going  to  Egypt." 
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"  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  me.  I  have  not  seen  or 
spoken  to  your  guardian  for  many  months."  He  was 
growing  red  again  to  the  roots  of  his  dust-coloured  hair,  his 
resentful  eyes  looked  like  green-blue  pebbles. 

"  But  you  know !     I  see  you  know  something !  " 

Angrily  the  Stag-Fellow  thought  of  Buchan.  One  of 
these  people  overflowing  with  life  and  good  spirits,  that 
no  healthy  person  can  fail  to  like,  or  even  love. 

"  Knowing  Nicolas  Buchan  I  guess ! "  he  flashed  out 
brutally;  for  Tamsie  was  no  longer  like  an  Egyptian  prin- 
cess. 

"  Imagine  a  man  falling  in  love  with  her,"  he  was 
thinking.  "  How  cock-sure  she  is.  She  is  like  a  boy. 
She  will  march  through  li  f e  shouting  '  I  will  do  what  I 
want.'  There  is  something  repellant  in  such  fearlessness. 
Buchan  evidently  has  made  love  to  her,  and  now  he  has 
tired  — " 

Tamsie  had  coloured  deeply.  She  would  not  ask  the 
Stag-Fellow  what  he  had  meant.  In  imagination  she  was 
ranging  herself  on  the  side  of  Nicolas  Buchan,  holding  to 
him,  looking  antagonistically  over  her  shoulder  at  the  Stag- 
Fellow  who  could  speak  of  her  guardian  in  a  slighting 
voice. 

The  Stag-Fellow  was  alive  to  the  finger-tips;  yet  out- 
wardly very  calm.  He  was  forcing  himself  to  look  at 
her. 

"  In  any  case  I  shall  not  trouble  you  or  Nicolas  Buchan 
much  longer." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  asked  Tamsie  in  a  suddenly  low 
voice. 

There  fell  a  little  silence,  which  somehow  made  her  think 
of  footsteps  on  a  dry  pavement  between  two  claps  of 
thunder. 
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Then  the  Stag-Fellow  spoke  with  obvious  effort. 

"  I  mean  that  you,  if  you  have  not  already  done  so, 
will  tell  Nicolas  Buchan  of  the  man  who  wears  a  scarab, 
and  lives  with  gypsies.  And  I  don't  choose  to  meet  him. 
So  I  shall  go  away." 

Tamsie  was  reddening.  She  looked  across  at  the  far- 
ther  moor,  now  a  violet  silhouette  against  the  milky  sky. 
A  dreadful  feeling  of  disloyalty  to  her  guardian  was  slowly 
taking  possession  of  her.  She  felt  unutterably  guilty,  even 
frightened.  Even  this  ragged,  repellant  young  fellow,  of 
whom  she  suspected  shameful  cowardice,  took  for  granted 
she  had  no  secrets  from  Nicolas  Buchan.  She  felt  un- 
utterably guilty,  a  mean  despicable  thing  her  other  self 
would  wish  to  trample  under  foot. 

She  stood  very  upright,  her  chin  high,  her  fresh  strong 
hands  clasped  tightly  behind  her  back,  and  yet  all  the  while 
her  heart  was  pitifully  crying  out  to  Buchan.  Shamed, 
she  remembered  what  close  allies  they  had  always  been, 
the  allusions  to  little  experiences  of  their  own,  the  ridic- 
ulous coined  words  they  had  shared,  the  closely  written 
sheets  of  foreign  paper  that  had  passed  between  them,  the 
affection  given  and  received. 

"  But  I  —  I  have  not  told  him  about  you,"  she  stam- 
mered, turning  upon  the  Stag-Fellow  distressed  eyes. 
"  That  first  day  I  was  going  to,  and  something  interrupted. 
And  then  yesterday  I  surprised  you  asleep.  It  didn't  seem 
fair—" 

"Thank  you,"  said  the  Stag-Fellow,  terribly  pale. 
"  And  neither  is  it  fair  to  hide  from  you  the  fact  that 
Nicolas  Buchan  would  forbid  you  to  speak  to  me."  And 
abruptly  he  left  her. 
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When  the  Stag-Fellow  left  Tamsie  at  Windy  Gap,  the 
sky  had  been  one  vast  milky  bubble  over  the  shadowed 
moors ;  now  into  wide  seas  of  shining  blue  reached  promon- 
tories and  islands  gleaming  out  like  pearl.  Beneath  this 
tranquil  brightness,  the  moors  swelled  olive-colour,  tiny 
last  year's  heather  bells  glistened  like  little  silvery  brown 
shells,  amongst  the  new  green  of  the  heather;  and  the  dim- 
pled surface  of  the  peat  stream  sparkled  in  the  sunshine. 

Where  the  banks  lowered,  Sanpriel  and  Reyna  were 
washing.  Their  voices  mingled  pleasantly  with  the  bab- 
bling water.  Gypsy- wise  they  squatted,  not  knelt,  on  the 
brilliant  turf  which  gave  to  the  ball  of  their  feet.  San- 
prieTs  thin,  anxious  face  was  in  shadow,  but  Reyna's 
cheek  gleamed  amber  against  her  purple  handkerchief. 
The  water,  soft  and  mild  as  milk,  chilled  their  hands  and 
wrists.     It  was  Reyna  who  was  speaking. 

"  My  little  Anselo  come  whimpering  to  me  last  night. 

1  Mammy/  sez  he, '  I'm  mortal  feared  of  Paradise  Caumlo.' 

'Why  fur,  my  little  brown  trout?'  sez  I.     An'  then  the 

child  he  tell  me  how  Paradise  Caumlo  made  him  conduct 

the  Gorgie  Rawnie  to  where  the  Stag-Fellow  lie  sleeping. 

An*  as  he  wur  to  stay,  an*  listen  with  ears  like  this  " ;  and 

Reyna  dropped  her  washing  a  moment,  pricking  her  two 

first  fingers  forward,  "  or  she'd  do  him  a  mischief.     But 

the  Stag-Fellow,  when  he  see  him  loiter  round,  he  shoot 

out  his  arm,  an'  he  cry  '  Shab!'  an'  little  Anselo  he  shab, 
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but  to  his  mammy  an9  not  Paradise  Caumlo,  as  you  may 
depend." 

Sanpriel  nodded  her  head. 

"  My  bee-bee,  she  tells  how  the  Stag-Fellow  escape  from 
transported-fellows-country,  an'  so  she  hate  him  becos  her 
man  is  not  yet  back.  'Tis  sartin  she  bears  Sacki  a  won- 
nerful  love,  though  Sacki  did  break  her  jaw  for  her.  Hand 
I  the  soap,  Sister.  But  Gilderoy  say  that  the  rale  reason 
my  bee-bee  hate  the  Stag-Fellow  is  'cos  he's  half  an'  half, 
as  she  herself.  He,  a  Gorgio,  dwells  with  we  Romany  peo- 
ple, an'  once  she,  a  Romany  dwelt  with  the  Gorgios" 

"  I  have  no  liking  for  the  half  an'  halfs,  Sister.  They 
never  ares  no  mannerable  use,"  said  Reyna  pointedly. 

But  Sanpriel,  the  lover  of  Gorgio  ways,  did  not  notice. 
Ever  she  lived  too  aloof  from  humanity,  to  be  touched 
by  humanity's  pin-pricks. 

"  My  bee-bee  an'  I  wur  havin'  a  bit  of  a  paramisin, 
when  up  comes  the  Stag-Fellow,  an'  he  sez,  '  So  Mrs. 
Pani  is  abroad  agin ! '" 

"  Mrs.  Pani! "  Reyna  went  off  into  delighted  laughter, 
as  bubbly  and  clear  as  the  water  wrinkling  round  her 
wrists.  "  Mrs.  Panil  An'  a  rale  good  name  fur  the  sar- 
pint." 

But  Sanpriel  never  smiled.  Her  eyes,  on  Gilderoy's 
shirt  that  she  was  washing,  were  dark  with  melancholy. 

"The  Stag-Fellow  rile  her  so,  one  o'  these  days  she 
will  out  with  her  churi,  an'  stick  it  in  his  gorlo,  Sister." 
And  Sanpriel  heaved  a  long,  troubled  sigh  at  the  thought 
of  a  cut  throat  to  be  added  to  the  load  of  sin  her  people 
already  carried.  "  I  mistrusts  her,"  she  continued  mourn- 
fully. "  She  is  true  to  neither  Gorgio  nor  Romano.  An' 
she  ha'  cast  a  spell  on  me.  She  won't  let  me  git  with 
child." 
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Childer  signify  more  washin\"  said  Reyna  shrewdly, 

an'  more '  callin'  an'  sellin' ; '  an'  oh,  my  blessed  dear  good- 
ness how  I  wearies  of  this  same  washin'." 

She  dropped  back  on  her  heels,  and  held  up  an  em- 
browned shirt  of  her  husband's,  dripping  with  diamonds. 
"Look  ye,  Sister,  'tis  no  mannerable  use  to  wash  in  sich 
water.  I  dreads  fur  my  man  ter  cast  his  eye  on  this,  fur 
his  blood  is  hot  as  well  you  know." 

"  The  gad  of  Gilderoy  is  no  paler,"  murmured  Sanpriel 
gently,  watching  with  her  little  head  on  one  side,  the  shirt 
wavering  in  the  current,  "an'  the  blood  of  Gilderoy  is 
hot." 

Reyna  showed  her  pretty  teeth  in  a  rather  envious  smile. 
The  love  Gilderoy  showed  his  girl-wife  was  notorious. 

"  Yis,  Gilderoy,  he  has  plenty,  plenty  hot  blood,  but  lor, 
Sister,  Gilderoy  keep  his  hot  blood  alius  for  tshumas,  or 
kisses.  But  my  Canairis  he  has  tatto  yecks,  or  hot  blows, 
as  well  as  tshumas  in  his  blood,  jist  as  a  one  piece  florin 
carries  two  shillings.  An'  sometimes  'tis  a  tshuma  fur 
Reyna,  but  often  a  tatto  yeck.  An*  little  Anselo  he  grow 
the  same.     He  bite  me  in  the  arm  this  day." 

"  I'd  welcome  an'  gladly  a  blow  from  my  little  one, 
jist  as  I'd  rather  hear  him  speak  than  any  other  sing," 
said  Sanpriel  with  a  smile  that  was  sadder  than  tears ;  for 
now  she  was  suffering  for  the  little  ghostly  one  in  spirit, 
as,  alas,  she  would  never  suffer  in  her  flesh.  "  Give  I  the 
dear  little  gad  of  Anselo  to  wash  with  my  own  fingers." 

Revna  handed  over  the  diminutive  shirt  with  alac- 
rity,  together  with  a  petticoat  of  her  own,  and  a  pair  of 
coarse  blue  stockings  mended  in  different  coloured  wools. 
But  she  was  a  kind  little  thing  at  bottom,  and  though  she 
was  as  far  removed  from  the  fever  of  Sanpriel's  life,  as 
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the  rabbits  popping  and  scuttling  all  round,  yet  vaguely 
she  realised  the  reproach  of  the  barren  woman. 

"  A  hedgehog  open  when  he  is  wet,  Sister,  but  no  mat- 
ter how  much  apple-water  or  fire-water  Gilderoy  Beshaley 
swaller,  he  never  make  no  complaint  of  you,"  she  com- 
forted. "  An'  alius  he  keep  a  true  husban'  to  you,  though 
bless  us,  it's  not  Shuri  Petulengro's  fault  if  he  do*  fur 
she's  wishful  to  play  the  lubbeny,  an'  feel  no  shame 
neither." 

Reyna's  voice  was  scornful,  for  the  morality  of  Romany 
women  is  particularly  high. 

Sanpriel's  thin  cheek  flushed. 

"  My  man  is  as  rich  in  vartue  as  loving-kindness.  You 
need  not  larn  I  that,  Sister,"  she  said  proudly.  "  He  sez 
no  word,  but  Sanpriel  know  well  enow  as  how  his  heart' 
hunger  arter  a  tiny  one,  same  as  this  poor  dear  little 
gypsy's  do." 

It  was  pleasant  to  have  her  washing  finished  for  her; 
but  Reyna  was  wearying  of  Sanpriel.  Sanpriel's  thoughts 
ran  ever  in  one  painful  circle.  Reyna  rose  to  her  feet,  and 
stretched.  In  spite  of  three  children  she  was  still  like 
some  lovely  slender  little  antelope. 

"  Ter  let  your  heart  down  in  thinkin'  on  your  want, 
Sister,  is  no  more  mannerable  use  than  the  third  wheel  of 
a  Romany  cart,"  she  yawned.  "  Peraps  you'll  suckle  your 
little  one  yit,"  she  added  carelessly. 

Sanpriel  could  not  think  it,  yet  merely  to  hear  Reyna  use 
the  words,  lifted  her  heart,  and  brightened  her  eyes. 

"  To  convart  you,  to  convart  you  — "  She  faltered  in 
her  speech  a  little. 

Reyna  laughed.  Sanpriel  was  suddenly  shaken  in  a  kind 
of  despairing  rage. 
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"Look  ye,  Sister.  You  thinks  as  how  when  you  dies, 
Canairis  Beshaley  burn  your  clothes,  an*  your  tent,  an' 
cast  you  in  the  arth  wi'  all  your  trinkets,  an'  your  little 
bits  o'  silver,  an'  Canairis  an*  Anselo  an*  the  other  childer, 
and  their  childer  too,  cries  an*  shouts  an'  groans  over  you, 
an*  there's  an  end  to  you  ?  " 

"Avali,  Sister,"  nodded  Reyna,  smiling. 

For,  standing  there  in  the  warm  sunshine,  with  the  far- 
away ponies  whinnying  to  each  other  across  the  young 
heather,  with  peewits  wheeling  and  wailing  overhead,  with 
little  Anselo  but  four  years  old,  and  herself  but  twenty- 
one,  death  seemed  very  far  away. 

"  An'  I  knows  'tis  not  jist  your  does,  an'  your  trinkets, 
an'  your  tan  that  will  burn  here  on  arth,  but  you  —  you 
yourself,  them  dear  little  brown  hands  and  feet,  Sister  in 
the  Bad  Place,  where  the  Evil-Fellow  will  keep  you  fur 
alius,  an'  alius — "  Sanpriel  was  saying  in  a  low  breath- 
less voice. 

"  You  speaks  foolishness,  Sister,"  interrupted  Reyna 
angrily,  but  she  had  turned  a  little  pale. 

"  Let  I  convart  you,  Sister.  Wud  you  rayther  not  go 
to  my  dear  God,  an'  my  sweet  God  Jesus  livin'  up  there, 
behind  them  dear  bright  little  clouds  — "  pleaded  the  other, 
and  now  tears  were  standing  in  her  eyes. 

The  sun  was  dimmed  a  moment.  The  shadows  of  the 
two  gypsies  weakened.  Reyna  stood  looking  up  at  the 
loveliness  of  pale  grey  and  silver  sky,  her  small  Syrian 
features  silhouetted  dark  against  the  beaming  brightness. 
Her  heart  still  beat  uncomfortably,  but  now  she  was  re- 
membering Gilderoy  Beshaley's  Sanpriel  was  "foolish." 

"  You  speak  jist  foolishness,  Sister.  'Tis  talk  good 
enough  fur  childer,  same  as  we  tell  the  childer  they  go  to 
the  Great  Bear  Stars  if  they're  bad,  or  the  ruppeny  Moon 
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if  they're  good,  when  the  time  come  fur  them  to  be  cast 
into  the  arth,"  she  said  more  calmly.  "  But  if  it  weren't 
fur  the  maggots  in  your  brain  doubtless  you'd  know  your 
God  Jesus  is  jist  Mumbo-Jumbo  talk,  an'  only  fit  fur  Gor- 
gio  rubbish." 

When  does  one  experience  a  more  terrible  sense  of  im- 
potence than  when  striving  to  wake  an  enthusiasm,  or  even 
a  belief  in  one  incapable  of  hearing?  That  terrible  sense 
of  impotence  came  over  Sanpriel  now,  together  with  a 
dreadful  fatigue  of  brain  and  body.  She  said  no  more. 
Picking  up  the  soap,  she  began  to  rub  it  on  a  garment. 
For  three  years  she  had  dashed  herself  against  blind  walls, 
till  she  was  bruised  and  bleeding.  Tears  shimmered  down 
her  brown  cheeks.  She  did  not  heed  them.  For  the 
moment  she  was  sunk  in  apathy. 

Reyna  left  her. 

All  along  the  beech  hedge  at  Sanpriel's  back,  the  lower 
branches  were  hidden  in  uncrumpling  limp,  vivid  leaves, 
that  seemed  to  dull  the  mossy  trunks,  the  broad  leaves  of 
fox-gloves,  and  even  the  feathery  young  ferns,  by  their 
exquisite  brilliance;  but  the  upspringing  flattened  boughs 
still  gleamed  bare  grey,  and  topmost  twigs  were  jettily 
etched  against  the  quiet  sky.  A  little  breeze  came  flowing 
sweetly  through  the  double  hedge,  transforming  the  leaves 
to  a  thousand  thousand  butterflies  flickering  ceaselessly 
around  the  beech  roots,  and  whispering  hollowly  into  San- 
priel's ear.  She  could  always  think  better  with  the  whisper 
of  wind  and  babble  of  water  in  her  ear,  much  in  the  same 
way  as  a  deaf  man  hears  better  in  a  train. 

"  Sanpriel  never  will  convart  'em  —  they  jist  larfs  at  the 
poor  gypsy  with  the  maggots  in  her  brain,"  she  whispered 
to  herself  in  sad  humility  —  "  But  Sanpriel's  little  one  — 
doubtless  they'd  listen  to  — " 
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And  then  all  at  once  something  seemed  to  stir  in  her 
heart,  a  centipede  of  a  memory  with  cold  crawling  little 
feet.  So  Shuri  Petulengro  had  cast  her  bold  eyes  upon 
Gilderoy.  Shuri  had  no  husband,  yet  already  she  had  two 
sons  of  her  loins.  "  An'  now  she  is  wishful  to  play  the 
lubbeny  with  him,  an*  feel  no  shame  neither."  This  Reyna 
had  said  quite  casually.  Thinking  of  it  Sanpriel's  features 
sharpened.  She  wrung  the  wet  clothes  in  her  hands.  She 
felt  a  burning  sensation  in  her  chest. 

"  The  chikli  beng's  chayil  The  dirty  devil's  daughter. 
To  lift  her  eyes  to  my  man,"  she  cried  violently.  "  May 
she  go  to  the  Bad  Place,  an*  may  the  Evil-Fellow  burn 
her  body  an'  all  her  little  ones  — "  And  then  Sanpriel  fell 
to  moaning  and  crying  at  the  piercing  sadness  of  this  new 
thought. 

"  My  man,  my  Gilderoy !  Oh,  dear  God  Jesus !  If  so 
be  as  I  cud  druv  a  bargain  with  You,  to  give  I  a  little 


one  — 


Now,  into  the  vagueness  of  hopes  and  fears,  the  walk- 
ing-stick of  Gilderoy  seemed  to  suddenly  shine;  long, 
heavy,  with  a  curiously  wrought  copper  top.  A  solid, 
tangible  thing.  Sanpriel  did  not-  know  why  her  thoughts 
thus  clung  to  the  stick.  But  the  stick  had  something  to 
do  with  the  bargain  she  must  drive  with  her  dear  God 
Jesus.  By  and  by  she  would  be  told.  In  rather  pathetic 
patience  Sanpriel  went  on  washing,  her  eyes  on  the  blue 
stockings  between  her  fingers,  yet  seeing  nothing  but  Gil- 
deroy's  copper-mounted  stick. 

Suddenly  her  brain  would  not  think.  It  was  like  a 
still-ticking  watch,  whose  hands  had  caught.  But  the  stick 
had  something  to  do  with  the  bargain  she  must  drive  with 
her  dear  God  Jesus.  By  and  by  she  would  be  told  —  the 
hands  of  the  watch  would  move  again. 
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"Oh,  my  dear  God  Jesus,  please  tell  the  poor  gypsy  fur 
why  I  sees  my  man's  stick.  Oh,  my  dear  God  Jesus,  please 
tell  the  poor  gypsy  fur  why  I  sees  my  man's  stick  —  " 

And  then  her  face  was  suddenly  illuminated.  Above 
the  hissing  of  the  wind  in  the  beech  leaves,  above  the  bab- 
bling and  plopping  of  the  peat  stream,  a  voice  seemed  to 
remind  her  of  the  afternoon  before.  Sanpriel  squatted 
there,  her  eyes  screwed  tightly  up  like  a  child's,  the  wet 
stockings,  indigo  now,  pressed  against  her  bosom. 

"  I  tooked  the  stick  in  my  hand,  an'  it  wur  light,"  she 
mused,  with  a  vertical  line  between  her  slender  glossy 
brows.  "  Doubtless  Gilderoy  kip  his  coins  then  He 
buyed  the  Mitcher  with  his  coins,  same" — as  —  poor  — 
Sanpriel  —  buy  —  her  chavo  —  with  —  them  —  coins." 

Suddenly  Sanpriel  had  dropped  her  stockings,  and*  was 
looking  over  her  shoulder  with  a  little  gasping  cry. 

The  little  wind  was  flowing  coolly  from  across  the  far- 
ther moor,  through  the  bare  branches  of  the  hedge,  so 
that  the  beech  leaves,  those  butterflies  of  green  light,  were 
hovering,  flickering  and  poising  all  about  the  mossy 
roots.  The  peat  stream  babbled,  and  poured  in  the  sun- 
shine. Sanpriel  was  quite  alone.  But  her  dear  God  Jesus 
had  told  her  what  she  was  to  do.  She  always  heard  "  her 
voice  "  more  clearly  through  the  sound  of  running  water, 
just  as  Joan  of  Arc  heard  hers  more  clearly  through  the 
chime  of  bells.  Yes,  she  was  to  buy  her  little  one  with 
Gilderoy's  money. 

I'm  feared,"  she  whispered  on  her  outcoming  breath. 

My  man  will  do  me  a  mischief  when  he  find  his  money's 
gone! " 

And  then  she  remembered  the  half  envious  words  of 
Reyna. 

"Gilderoy  Beshaley  has  plenty,  plenty  hot  blood,  but 
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lor,  Sister,  Gilderoy  alius  keep  his  hot  blood  fur  kisses  not 
blows." 

The  wind  whispered  consolation.  It  was  always  San- 
priers  friend.  She  shut  her  eyes,  and  heard  it  rustling 
amongst  the  leaves,  and  flowing  like  water  through  the 
higher  naked  branches,  and  then  purling  with  hollow  sweet- 
ness into  her  little  brown  ear. 

Gilderoy  had  sold  the  Mitcher  this  day.  He  would  re- 
turn, and  once  again  the  stick  would  be  heavy.  Now  San- 
priel  was  smiling  almost  craftily.  She  reached  out  her 
hand,  and  swayed  it  gently  up  and  down  in  the  tepid  air, 
as  though  she  were  feeling  the  weight  of  the  stick. 

"  'Twill  be  of  tolerable  difficulty  to  git  holder  the  stick. 
Howsomedever  my  dear  God  Jesus,  you  will  larn  the  poor 
gypsy  of  the  manner  of  doin'  it,  jist  as  you  larned  her 
a  minnit  back  to  git  with  child,0  she  was  murmuring  trust- 
fully. 

But  when  the  money  was  received  how  was  she  to  give 
the  money  to  God?  Sanpriel's  heart  stood  still  a  moment. 
She  thought  of  little  shops  with  sanded  floors,  and  boots, 
and  cheese,  with  strings  of  dry  coppery  onions,  and  bacon 
overhead,  with  rolls  of  print  and  flannel,  and  children's 
hoops,  and  lard,  and  pattens,  and  bullseyes  in  green  glass 
bottles.  She  thought  of  those  other  shops  in  the  great 
towns,  where  the  gypsies  would  sometimes  swagger:  into 
a  grocer's  banging  down  their  half-guinea  for  a  single 
pound  of  tea;  or  perhaps  into  a  silk  mercer's  to  buy 
brightly  coloured  satin,  or  velvet;  or  into  a  goldsmith's, 
pretending  to  be  wishful  of  matching  a  curious  gold  coin 
of  their  own,  and  unseen  whipping  one  or  two  others  up 
their  sleeve.  Sanpriel  thought  of  all  these  shops.  There 
was  always  a  counter,  and  one  to  receive  and  one  to  take ; 
just  as  when  she  herself  sold  skewers  there  was  one  to 
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receive  and  one  to  take.  The  chavo  would  come,  but  how 
was  she  to  give  Gilderoy's  money? 

Sanpriel  went  sometimes  to  church.  She  put  on  her 
brightest  finery.  There  she  sang  Romany  love-songs,  to 
those  of  the  psalms  and  hymn  tunes  that  her  words  would 
fit;  but  she  was  too  literal  to  think  of  indirectly  giving  the 
money  in  the  collection. 

Now  she  looked  up  at  the  still  sky  in  piteous  perplexity. 
Three  larks,  invisible,  dropped  tinkling  music.  The 
cloudlets  shone  tufty  silver,  like  the  soft  feathers  on  the 
breast  of  some  immense  white  bird;  and  somewhere  behind 
those  feathers,  waited  her  dear  God  Jesus  with  her  little 
chavo  on  His  arm,  and  one  wounded  hand  outstretched 
for  Gilderoy's  money. 

Sanpriel  caught  her  breath.  The  eyes  of  her  soul  sped 
past  the  outstretched  hand,  and  rested  on  the  little  downy 
head  snuggled  so  confidingly,  in  a  very  passion  of  longing. 
She  knelt  on  the  turf  reaching  out  her  arms  to  the  sky. 

"  Oh,  tell  I,  tell  I,  larn  this  poor  gypsy  what  to  do,  fur 
she  ha'  no  more  sense  than  she  wur  borned  with! " 

And  then  Sanpriel  remembered  Tamsie  Vyner  who  had 
shared  her  blankets  but  a  few  nights  past.  Sanpriel's 
arms  dropped.  Tamsie  had  not  laughed.  She  had  listened 
grave  and  large-eyed  to  the  story  of  the  gypsy  female 
whistling,  and  standing  by,  whilst  the  gypsy-smith  had 
forged  the  nails  for  the  Cross. 

The  Gorgios  always  knew  better  than  the  poor  Romanies. 
Tamsie  would  tell  her  how  to  give  the  money.  There  was 
something  so  sturdy,  so  dependable  about  Tamsie.  It  was 
impossible  she  should  not  know. 

"The  rinkenny  Rawnie,  the  pretty  lady";  and  now  in 
the  relief  from  that  great  tension  of  mind  and  body,  the 
tears  were  pouring  down  Sanpriers  cheeks. 
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At  last  she  had  traced  out  a  very  clear,  and  perfect  path 
amidst  the  confusion  of  past  and  coming  years ! 

The  sun-warmed  turf  was  changing  to  golden-green  in 
the  ripe  light  of  late  afternoon.  Fifty  yards  away  gypsy 
brats  were  catching  tadpoles,  and  breaking  caddis  worms 
from  their  stick-encrusted  sheaths. 

Sanpriel  lingered,  talking  to  herself,  and  sweetly  choos- 
ing names  for  the  child  —  Romany  names  that  seemed  to 
mingle  with  the  peat  stream,  so  liquid  was  their  sound. 
The  burden  of  her  people's  sin  had  dropped  away  from 
her  for  once.  She  had  entirely  forgotten  the  little  one 
was  coming  to  convert  her  people.  She  remembered  only 
that  her  empty  arms  in  a  few  months  would  be  filled ;  that 
a  baby's  crumpled  cheek,  and  a  baby's  milky  mouth  would 
be  squeezed  against  her  breast,  its  tiny  clawing  fingers, 
like  little  fish-hooks  catching  in  her  hair,  and  in  the  yellow 
beads  around  her  throat! 

All  her  life  she  had  recognised  with  sad  humility  that 
she  was  not  as  others  were.  But  now  she  too,  like  Reyna, 
like  all  the  other  gypsies,  would  have  that  sweetest  of  little 
weights  on  her  arm. 

And  so  Gilderoy  and  his  dog  found  her.  Bavol  slipped 
up  with  long  smiling  eyes,  and  lolling  and  dripping  tongue. 
The  lurcher  could  not  pause  to  greet  Sanpriel,  but  hastened 
to  the  water's  edge,  and  began  to  lap  thirstily  and  noisily, 
the  nails  of  her  delicate  fore-paws  extended,  her  loins 
going  in  and  out. 

Sanpriel  turned,  startled  and  happy.  She  had  forgotten 
all  about  Shuri  Petulengro,  just  as  she  had  forgotten  the 
little  one  was  to  convert  her  people. 

Gilderoy  swaggered  up,  well  pleased  with  himself,  a 
twig  of  bright  whortleberry  see-sawing  between  his  lips. 
"  You  look  somewhat  as  though  you'd  lost  a  kettle  with  a 
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hole  in  it,  my  girl,  and  found  a  gold  piece,"  murmured 
he  in  his  velvet  voice,  and  as  he  lowered  himself  on  the 
grass  beside  her,  his  eyes  took  on  that  soft  caressing  look 
they  wore  for  Sanpriel,  and  Bavol  alone. 

Sanpriel  laughed,  and  the  gypsy  felt  a  little  stir  about 
his  heart.  It  was  seldom,  so  very  seldom  this  Sanpriel  of 
his  laughed.  He  slipped  his  arm  around  her.  Now  San- 
priel's  cheek  was  against  his  heart.  He  rubbed  his  mouth 
against  the  scarlet  handkerchief  that  lay  smooth  over  the 
top  of  her  head.  She  was  desirous  of  speaking,  but 
Gilderoy  had  been  drinking  cider,  and  as  Reyna  had  said, 
"  a  hedgehog  open  when  he  is  wet,"  and  Sanpriel,  in 
spite  of  her  love  for  Gentile  ways,  was  Romany  enough  to 
be  the  slave  of  her  man. 

"  This  dear  little  gypsy  is  tolerable  sharp  when  hosses 
an'  little  hosses  are  concarned,  as  often  I  tell  you,"  he 
began  complacently.  "  An'  this  mornin'  I  did  good  busi- 
ness with  the  Gorgio,  with  the  help  of  a  little  gypsy  im- 
pudence, sweetened  wi'  a  little  gypsy  tongue  grease. 

" '  Gentleman/  sez  I,  when  we  had  shut  the  door  on  the 
hind  quarters,  an'  the  tail  of  the  Mitcher,  'we  makes  an 
oncommon  fine  pair,  you  an'  me.  You  did  ought  to  be  a 
gypsy.  Why,  blow  me,  if  you  ain't  a'most  handsome 
enough  to  be  my  father/  an'  the  Gorgio  he  jist  laugh  out 
sudden,  an*  his  eyes  an'  his  teeth  all  flash  an'  dazzle  like 
the  sun  on  the  water  there  " ;  and  young  Gilderoy  flourished 
his-  hand  at  the  peat  stream.  " '  You're  an  impudent 
rasical ! '  sez  he.  An'  arter  that,  I  jist  show  him  a 
Romany's  tongue  can  be  as  nimble  as  a  Romany's  fingers. 
But  tho'  he  laughs,  Sanpriel,  he  seem  heavy  like,  an'  arter 
we'd  been  convarsing  up  comes  a  little  bit  of  a  Gorgio, 
you  cud  a'most  cover  in  one  o'  them  handkerchiefs  " ;  and 
Gilderoy  played  with  the  spotted  gaudy  handkerchiefs  that 
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were    folded    one    over    another,    on    Sanpriel's    breast. 

"  *  I  aren't  seen  Tamsie  nowheres.  I'm  gittin'  troubled/ 
he  sez,  pullin'  at  his  fingers,  an*  scratchin'  his  cheek,  an* 
lookin'  like  a  grey-hen  that's  lost  her  poult. 

"  An'  the  eyes  of  the  other  Gorgio  grew  like  blue  stones 
all  on  a  suddin',  as  tho'  he  cudn't  see.  He  sez  nothin' 
at  all. 

"  Now  I  seed  the  wench  they  calls  Tamsie  up  on  the 
hill.  I  lef  her  discoursin'  with  the  Stag-Fellow.  But 
you  may  depend  I  hold  my  tongue  as  to  that  matter,  fur 
the  Gorgios  don't  trust  their  women,  as  we  trust  our  women, 
as  well  you  know.  An'  by  an'  by  this  little  feller,  restless 
as  a  weasel  he  wur,  send  this  dear  little  gypsy  round  to 
the  kitchen,  '  an'  git  the  cook  to  give  you  somethin'  to  eat/ 
sez  he.  An'  I  goes  round,  an'  I  git  the  cook  fur  to  give 
I  somethin'  more  than  dinner,  an'  jist  as  I  takes  it,  in  comes 
a  female  ugly  as  the  Evil-Fellow  hisself.  An'  she  begins 
a-angerin',  but  I  sez  to  her  like  honey,  '  Lady,  we  has  a 
sayin',  Kek  vafardas  na  tshutna,  which  signify  "  No  harm 
in  a  kiss  "  an'  my  woman  up  on  the  hill  would  tell  you  I 
speaks  truth.'  An'  I  smiles  at  her,  an'  coaxes  her,  an' 
shakes  my  head,  till  them  dear  little  golden  ear-rings  winks 
like  dimants,  an'  afore  no  time  the  ugly  old  devil's  daugh- 
ter is  smiling  her  ugly  face,  an'  blow  me  if  she  wud  ha' 
been  altogether  displeased  if  this  gypsy  had  said  to  her 
as  well  as  the  cook,  '  Lady,  kek  vafardas  na  tshama!'" 

Gilderoy  half  closed  his  eyes,  full  fed  with  vanity,  and 
the  satisfaction  of  the  liar  who  is  believed;  conscious  too 
that  Sanpriel  thought  him  the  finest  fellow  that  had  ever 
walked  the  countryside. 

"  An'  you  go  down  ter-morrer,  or  the  day  arter,  woman," 
he  continued,  "  with  cloes-pegs,  an'  ropes,  an'  skewers,  an' 
tell  the  hand  of  the  wench  what  slept  with  you  — ' 
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Sanpriel,  staring  at  the  water,  was  knitting  her  brows 
like  a  puzzled  child.  This  would  be  an  opportunity.  But 
for  what?  She  knew  she  had  wanted  Tamsie  for  some- 
thing.   What  was  it?    She  had  forgotten. 

"  An*  the  old  devil's  daughter  give  me  these  fur  you." 
And  Gilderoy  from  one  pocket  produced  a  dozen  or  so  of 
spring  onions  he  had  succeeded  in  pulling  unseen,  and  from 
another  a  handful  of  very  tiny  green  gooseberries  which 
Mrs.  Blennerhassett,  far  from  giving  him,  was  watching 
jealously,  for  Nicolas  Buchan  — 

" '  I  sends  them  to  your  woman,  Mr.  Beshaley/  sez  she. 
'  They're  sweeter  eating  small  like  this/  "  And  Gilderoy 
laid  his  spoils  in  Sanpriel's  lap  a  little  wistfully.  He  kept 
his  small  brown  hand  upon  them,  as  though  he  half  feared 
she  might  cast  them  aside. 

At  any  other  time  Sanpriel  might  not  have  been  deceived ; 
but  now  mechanically  she  picked  up  an  onion  and  began 
to  scrunch  its  tiny  silvery  bulb,  and  held  another  to  Gil- 
deroy's  teeth. 

"  I  thank  you,  Man.  Tis  sweet  as  spring  water,"  she 
murmured.     Her  thoughts  were  on  other  things. 

For,  as  she  lay  close  to  him,  his  arm  tightly  about  her, 
her  sidelong  glance  fell  upon  his  stick.  It  lay  beside  them, 
its  wrought  copper  top  glistening  redly  between  the  poking 
blades  of  turf.  It  seemed  to  be  drawing  her  fingers.  She 
felt  an  almost  uncontrollable  desire  to  reach  out,  to  touch 
it,  to  lift  it,  to  shake  it.  This  stick  was  the  tangible 
promise  of  the  little  ghostly  one  whose  names  were  chim- 
ing and  rhyming  with  the  voices  of  the  water.  Loverin, 
Piramus,  Wentzelow,  Panuel,  Culvato  — 

"  You  loves  your  cost,  Gilderoy.  You  loves  it  a  deadly 
sight  more  than  anythink  under  the  sky — " 
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"  Except  my  woman,  an'  my  dog  — "  Gilderoy's  whis- 
per was  like  honey. 

"  An'  why  fur  ?  "  And  Sanpriel,  leaning  forward  in  his 
arms,  reached  out  her  hand.  Instantly  Gilderoy  caught 
hold  of  her  thin  brown  wrist. 

"  Leave  the  cost,  woman.  Why  speak  of  the  cost,  when 
I  cuddles  you  ?  " 

There  was  a  faint  twist  of  suspicion  in  his  tone.  He 
too  remembered  that  moment  the  afternoon  before,  when 
Sanpriel's  hand  had  jerked  a  little  upwards. 

Now  her  heart  failed  her  for  sudden  fear.  She  fled 
from  danger  like  a  frightened  hare. 

"  I  know  not  fur  why  I  speak  sich  foolishness,"  she 
panted,  her  mouth  against  his  sleeve.  "  I  mind  now  the 
cost  come  years  an*  Neddies'  ears  past,  from  Jarmany,  or 
somewheres  acrosst  the  water  —  Ah,  Bavol !  "  she  almost 
sobbed  with  relief  at  the  interruption. 

For  the  lurcher  had  come  up  from  behind,  and  was 
platforming  a  wet  muzzle  on  Gilderoy's  shoulder,  and  then 
snuffing  and  poking  her  long  nose  under  Gilderoy's  arm, 
till  she  finally  wormed  her  way  through.  Twiddling  round, 
and  round,  trampling  on  her  master's  thighs,  finally  she 
subsided  with  a  long  sigh,  her  neck  like  a  swan's  hanging 
over  his  arm,  her  crossed  paws  and  hind  feet  thrust  in  a 
bunch  in  Sanpriel's  lap. 

Sanpriel  clutched  hold,  just  above  the  worn  pink  and 
grey  pads. 

"Look,  man!  Seems  plenty  plenty  feet,  not  jist  four, 
when  the  bitch  carries  'em  so,"  she  faltered,  her  eyes  still 
terrified. 

Gilderoy  laughed,  and  squeezed  dog  and  woman  the 
tighter. 

"  A  foolish  wife,  and  a  foolish  dog,  but  a  tatchie  Rom- 
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adie  an  a  tatchie  juggal,  a  true  wife  and  a  faithful  dog. 
An'  few  things  worth  more  on  arth ! "  he  chanted,  rocking 
them  lazily  to  and  fro. 

And  then  the  little  cold  centipede  crawled  in  Sanpriel's 
heart  again. 

"  And  Shuri,  man,  Shuri  Petulengro,  you  think  naught 
of  her  — " 

"  Fool-woman !  "  he  whispered  again. 

Sanpriel  lifted  her  head,  and  looked  right  up  into  the 
gypsy's  face.  Her  thin  lips  fell  apart.  Her  eyes  were 
opened  wide,  and  they  held  a  gushing  golden  light  as  though 
the  sun  were  rising  behind  them.     She  clutched  his  arm. 

"A  Fool- woman,  man,  peraps,  but  a  mam  afore  long! 
Sanpriel  is  chauvi! " 

Gilderoy  sat  there,  staring  her  in  the  eyes,  a  dark  red 
spreading  slowly  over  his  face.     Bavol  sniffed  uneasily. 

"  Don't  go  fur  to  tell  me  ontruths,  woman,"  he  whis- 
pered fiercely. 

"  I  speak  truth.  I'm  cartin,  cartin  sure,"  cried  Sanpriel 
in  a  kind  of  exultation.  "Gilderoy!  Our  little  chavo! 
Hearken  to  the  water  singin'  his  names.  Panuel,  Culvato, 
Loverin!  ...  I  ha'  got  the  myrtle  charm  set  by  fur 
his  teeth.  Look  ye  fur  an  adder  skin  ter  bring  the  little 
one  luck !     For  I'm  chauvi! " 

"  Sanpriel.     My  wench.     My  dear  wench !  " 

"A  little  chavo,  peraps  jist  at  fust  no  longer  than  a 
weasel,  but  he  grow  strong  an'  big  like  his  dado!9 

Sanpriel  was  half  laughing,  half  crying,  wholly  trem- 
bling, the  handkerchief  on  her  bosom  going  up  and  down. 
She  had  forgotten  all  about  the  conversion  of  her  people. 
She  was  just  the  woman  telling  the  man  of  the  coming  of 
the  child. 

And   then   Gilderoy  remembered   how,   eighteen   years 
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back,  Silvina  Gry  had  died  in  a  ditch,  giving  birth  to  San- 
priel. 

"  You're  jist  so  thin  as  an  adder !  Sanpriel,  my  wench, 
my  dear  woman !  Don't  you  ever  go  fur  to  die,  an'  leave 
me,  fur  I  can't  abear  it."  And  the  boy  hid  his  face  in  her 
bosom,  biting  at  her  handkerchief. 
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The  Stag-Fellow  did  not  return  till  the  gypsies  had 
nearly  finished  their  supper. 

Supper  is  the  favourite  meal  of  the  Romany  people. 
However  warm  the  weather,  you  may  see  the  gypsies  and 
their  restless  children  grouped  round  the  fire.  The  fire 
seems  a  symbol  of  that  undying  family  affection  which 
has  always  characterised  the  gypsy  race.  Round  that  liv- 
ing orange  glow,  all  is  moth-coloured  and  mysterious. 
Everything  stirs,  and  whispers  to  the  very  edge  of  that 
palpitating  ring  of  light;  but  cannot  creep  in.  The  sky 
overhead  is  high  and  beautiful  beyond  thought.  And  now 
it  is  some  old  man  with  gnarled  flame-lit  features  and 
orange  hands  who  leans  forward  to  dip  his  mug  into  the 
pan  of  simmering  soup;  now  a  roguish  child  with  elf-locks 
falling  into  its  glowing  eyes;  or  perhaps  a  wild-faced 
woman,  beads  glinting  round  her  throat,  and  long  gold 
danglements  swinging  in  her  ears.  The  chiaroscuro  of 
these  strange  lit  features,  these  flaming  hands  advancing, 
and  being  obliterated  into  dusky  mauves  and  purples 
seemed  always  to  the  Stag-Fellow  like  a  vision  of  life. 

The  gypsies  fed  off  little  wooden  platters,  scored  like 

the  face  of  an  aged  woman  by  the  blades  of  their  churis, 

as  they  called  their  knives.     The  Stag-Fellow  could  see  the 

restless  wink  of  silver  when  blind  old  Ercilla  Beshaley 

helplessly  shovelled  and  chased  her  food  from  her  platter 

into  her  lap,  for  she  owned  a  massive  silver  spoon.     There 
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were  one  or  two  others,  including  Sanpriel,  who  had  silver ; 
but  the  majority  used  their  fingers,  or  little  horn  spoons. 

To-night  the  two  young  Petulengros  had  brought  back  a 
quantity  of  trout  an<J  young  salmon.  In  those  days  the 
river  Barle  was  not  preserved,  and  even  had  it  been,  the 
fish  which  an  hour  or  two  ago  had  been  darting  like  golden 
thoughts  in  the  sun-bright  waters  of*  the  river,  would  still 
be  crisp  and  brown  for  the  gypsies'  eating. 

Gilderoy  saved  the  whole  of  his  share,  and  with  the  dis- 
proportionate pleasure  of  a  child  pressed  them  on  the 
Stag-Fellow  before  the  other  had  almost  time  to  seat  him- 
self. 

"  If  only  people  would  realise  how  much  sooner  one 
would  go  without  things  in  this  world,  than  have  to  be 
grateful,"  thought  the  latter  wearily,  even  as  he  flogged 
himself  to  that  pitch  of  gratitude  which,  after  seven  months 
knowledge  of  Gilderoy,  he  knew  he  must  reach. 

"  What  a  good  fellow  you  are,  Brother,"  said  he  aloud 
as  he  deftly  divided  his  trout. 

"  Tolerable,  Bor,  tolerable."  And  Gilderoy  held  out  his 
greasy  fingers,  which  Bavol  obediently  licked  clean. 

There  was  deepest  self-satisfaction  underlying  the 
gypsy's  voice,  and  now,  though  he  was  speaking  of  the 
Mitcher  and  the  Blennerhassetts,  he  broke  off  every  few 
minutes  to  enquire  — 

"He  eat  sweet,  Bor?  I  gived  all  my  trout- fellows  to 
you,  save  jist  a  couple  fur  Sanpriel.  This  dear  little 
gypsy  dreamed  not  of  keeping  a  single  trout  fur  hisself, 
Bor." 

The  Stag-Fellow,  making  appropriate  replies,  munched 
on,  staring  at  the  turf  between  his  two  outstretched  legs. 

In  the  emptiness  of  days,  whether  of  illness  or  idleness, 
it  is  strange  what  trivial  incidents  will  serve  as  bait  to 
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keep  the  thoughts  swimming  round  hour  after  hour.  Since 
his  meeting  with  Tamsie  Vyner  on  the  shadowed  moor, 
beneath  those  bright,  gentle  clouds,  the  Stag-Fellow  had 
gone  through  all  in  his  mind,  not  once  but  many,  many 
times.  The  memory  was  quick  with  little  thrills,  surprises 
and  excitements.  Speaking  to  Tamsie  in  itself  would  have 
seemed  a  wild  adveffture  to  his  shy  soul,  even  had  she  been 
in  no  wise  connected  with  Nicolas  Buchan. 

To  touch  civilisation  had  filled  him  with  restlessness. 
In  his  brain  were  vague  thoughts,  and  aspirations  like  salts 
held  in  solution.  To  have  a  properly  washed  shirt,  to  see 
a  newspaper  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  talk  to  agreeable 
women  on  subjects  other  than  those  bred  by  immediate 
surroundings,  or  circumstances!  It  was  true  that  his 
quivering,  jerky  life  had  broadened  out  into  peace  during 
the  past  few  months,  as  the  torrent  smooths  and  widens 
into  the  shining  estuary  — "  I've  been  happy  enough  but  I 
had  to  keep  on  telling  myself  so  — "  And  then  all  at  once 
he  saw  for  the  first  time,  cling  as  he  might  to  the  old 
Nomadic  instincts,  the  uncrossable  line  between  himself  and 
the  Romanies.  To  these  early  people  he  might  perhaps 
lend  his  own  knowledge,  but  he  could  never  see  Gilderoy, 
Sanpriel,  Paradise  and  the  other  as  they  were;  but  only 
through  the  countless  films  and  gauzes  of  civilisation. 
Did  not  Gilderoy  recognise  this  himself,  in  refusing  to  call 
him  Brother? 

"  Nay,  Bor,  I  likes  you  well  enough,  an*  tho'  I  'lows  you 
pitch  a  tent  handy  as  many  a  Romany  Chal,  you  are  no 
brother  of  mine,  and  never  will  be,  till  the  cuckoo  holloa 
in  January,  or  my  woman  cease  to  love  this  dear  little 

gypsy." 

The  Stag-Fellow  sitting  there,  with  the  peat  stream 
twinkling  and  glugging  and  plopping  in  the  pensive  twi- 
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light,  realised  his  extraordinary  foolishness  in  rushing 
away  from  civilisation  to  a  people  with  whom  he  never 
could  mix.  He  had  done  violence  to  his  own  character  in 
so  doing;  and  for  once  it  had  been  the  very  thing  not  to 
do.  Had  he  paused,  there  might  have  been  loop-holes  of 
escape.     With  his  own  hands  he  had  bricked  them  up. 

Gilderoy,  eager  to  tell  the  news  to  this  strange  aloof 
friend  of  his,  yet  refrained.  He  was  theatrical  to  the  mar- 
row, and  the  Stag-Fellow  in  his  present  mood  would  not 
appreciate  the  magnitude  of  what  he  had  to  say. 

"  Have  you  ever  remarked,  Bor,  that  melancholy  people 
loves  the  sound  of  running  water?"  he  enquired  inno- 
cently. 

"  Can't  say  I  have,  Gilderoy." 

"  You  seems  thoughtful,  Bor." 

"  I  am,  Gilderoy." 

"Of  what,  Bor?" 

"  Of  people  dressing  for  dinner,  Gilderoy,  of  big  dining- 
rooms,  and  lit  candles  glinting  on  crackly  chintz,  or  re- 
flected on  great  mahogany  furniture,  ruddy  with  a  blue 
bloom  on  it,  like  the  chestnuts  the  chavos  pelt  each  other 
with  in  autumn  days.  And  cock-chafers  blundering 
against  the  window,  Gilderoy.  And  women  coming  down 
the  stairs  with  bare  necks  and  arms — " 

"  —  The  shameless  wenches — " 

"  And  the  table  shining  with  crystal,  and  silver,  and  flow- 
ers, not  wild  flowers,  Gilderoy,  to  be  plucked  in  the 
hedges,  but  precious,  tended,  hot-house  flowers,  and  glasses 
of  crimson  and  amber  wines  — " 

"  Ah,  Bor,  you  speak  sense  for  once." 

The  Stag-Fellow  was  smiling  a  little,  a  shy,  furtive,  faun 
sort  of  smile.  Perhaps  it  was  more  that  he  of  all  men 
should  turn  from  the  wild  and  sweet,  hankering  for  ortho- 
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dox  sheltered  beauty,  than  at  any  remark  of  the  young 
gypsy's. 

"  You  think  me  a  fool,  Gilderoy.  Well,  so  was  I,  ever 
to  think  I  could  be  your  brother.  There  is  something  free, 
and  flowing  about  you,  and  Sanpriel,  and  Paradise  and  the 
rest  of  'em,  that  reminds  me  of  the  wind-blown  tail  of  one 
of  your  *  little  hosses/  or  the  surprisingly  horizontal  veins 
in  a  syringa  leaf.     Do  you  understand,  Gilderoy?" 

"  Not  I,  Bor."  And  Gilderoy  was  wondering  how  to 
bring  the  Stag-Fellow  back  to  his  own  infinitely  more  im- 
portant affairs. 

The  Stag-Fellow  laughed,  and  crossed  his  legs.  There 
is  a  certain  charm  to  the  man  of  wayward  fancies  in  talk- 
ing to  the  absolutely  uncomprehending.  It  is  only  on  the 
blank  wall  of  pretended  comprehension  that  the  butterflies 
of  thought  dash  the  painted  feathers  off  their  fragile  wings. 
Heine  must  have  felt  it  talking  to  la  Mouche.  The  Stag- 
Fellow  felt  it  now. 

"  Well,  things  undefined,  incomprehensible,  are  always 
more  wonderful  than  those  defined,  or  comprehended. 
They  are  full  of  unguessed  possibilities.  What's  the  use 
of  understanding,  Gilderoy?  It  only  tells  us  what  we 
know.  I  do  not  know  a  word  of  German,  Gilderoy,  but 
I  have  spent  many  a  half-hour  reading  Heine  in  the  orig- 
inal." 

"  Peraps  that's  why  you  chose  our  life,  Bor.  Bird's 
song,  the  crying  of  the  river  is  Jarman  to  you,  though  their 
own  tongue  to  the  Romany  people." 

"  I  would  rather  wonder  than  know,  any  day.  Did  you 
know  that,  Gilderoy?" 

"  I  knows  you're  a  rum  'un,  Bor." 

"That's  strange.  For  when  I  dwelt  with  the  Gorgios 
I  had  the  name  of  being  clever,  or  what  you  would  better 
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describe  as  yocki.  A  rum  thing  if  there  were  no  such 
thing  as  Cleverness,  or  Beauty,  or  Goodness  really.  Do 
you  think  Life  is  full  of  transparent  goblets,  and  some- 
body pours  fresh  spring  water  in  his,  and  says  it  is  love, 
and  another  pours  '  apple-water '  in  his,  and  shouts  his  is 
love,    and   yet   another   has  '  fire-water,'   and   bawls  '  Be 

d d  to  you,  this  is  love!     But  the  goblets  remain  chill, 

chaste,  untouched  things  all  the  while.  What  do  you  think 
of  that,  Gilderoy?,, 

"  I  thinks  foolishness,  Bor.  An'  thirsty  talkin'  too.  I 
could  fancy  a  pint  mug  of  apple-water  myself." 

"  Now  Reyna  thinks  that  bit  of  carpet  in  her  tent,  pretty. 
But  I  think  it's  damnable.    Who's  the  fool,  Gilderoy  ?  " 

"  Both,  Bor.  Reyna  for  spendin'  a  florin  on  sich  a  bit 
o'  trash,  and  you  fur  wastin'  my  time  talkin'  sich  non- 


sense." 


There  fell  a  little  silence  between  the  two. 

Bavol  couched  beside,  noisily  licked  her  long  fore  paws. 
Voices  fell  pleasantly.  Supper  was  over.  Women,  San- 
priel  with  them,  were* washing  pots  and  platters  in  the 
stream,  and  the  restless  little  brown  children  were  at  last 
hidden  and  silent  in  the  dusky  tents.  The  Stag-Fellow  and 
Gilderoy  sat  on.  It  was  extraordinarily  mild  for  the  time 
of  the  year.  One  of  those  pensive  lavender  May  evenings, 
with  an  almost  imperceptible  fleece  of  rosy  cloud  in  the 
grey  overhead.  The  mountain-ashes  with  their  creamy 
discs,  the  hollies,  the  twisted  thorns  studded  all  over  with 
countless  little  greenish-white  balls,  the  very  moor  itself 
seemed  to  float  unsubstantially  in  the  tepid  air.  Only  the 
clear  continuity  of  the  peat  stream  pierced  the  general 
vagueness. 

Gilderoy,  his  long,  enamelled  looking  eyes  half  closed, 
sucked  at  his  clay  pipe.    Like  the  evening,  the  gypsy's 
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thoughts  now  had  no  decision,  no  framework.  They  were 
as  the  portraits  of  one  who  knows  little  or  nothing  of 
anatomy,  but  all  of  the  deep  content  of  colour. 

For  seven  months  this  gypsy  boy  had  loved  Sanpriel 
faithfully  and  well.  She  had  been  to  him  the  source  of 
lovely  pain.  When  she  wept,  he  held  her  in  his  arms, 
and  little  hurt  sounds  were  wrung  from  him  in  sympathy, 
as  he  pressed  his  lips  against  hers.  When  she  fell  sick  he 
had  tramped  the  countryside  for  a  sprig  of  water-cress 
she  had  fancied.  Never  had  he  laughed  at  her  vagaries. 
Of  Beshaleys,  Caumlos  and  Purruns,  he  was  the  only  one 
to  see  the  will-o'-the-wisp  in  Sanpriel  that  he  must  follow 
—  that  will-o'-the-wisp  which  had  once  reminded  the 
Stag-Fellow  of  Chopin's  waltzes,  when  one  fancies  a  wist- 
ful-eyed woman  is  glancing  back  over  her  shoulder  with 
that  smile  which  is  sadder  than  tears. 

Romanies,  like  most  other  elementary  races,  have  a 
strong  feeling  about  reproducing  their  own  kind.  The 
atmosphere  of  contempt  in  which  Sanpriel  had  always 
dwelt,  had  as  a  matter  of  course  been  intensified  by  her 
failure  to  give  Gilderoy  a  son.  The  proud  man  carries 
many  crosses;  but  none  had  guessed  the  weight  of  Gil- 
dero/s.  He  had  borne  pity,  as  he  had  borne  gibes  and 
coarse  jokes,  with  an  unmoved  countenance.  Sanpriel 
might  wail  out  in  piteous  monotony;  but  neither  gypsy 
man  nor  woman  had  divined  the  hunger  the  lad  Gilderoy 
had  so  proudly  hidden  in  his  heart.  And  now  this  was 
over  and  done  with!  Gilderoy  thrilled  like  a  loosening 
leaf  in  an  autumn  gale.  He  leaned  a  little  forward,  one 
small  hand  pressed  out  on  the  dewless  turf.  He  could 
delay  no  longer. 

"  Bor." 

"Well,  Gilderoy?" 
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Gilderoy  glanced  all  around  him  with  quick  darting  eyes. 
He  passed  his  tongue  over  his  lips ;  sighed  heavily,  fluttered 
his  lashes.  Even  now  he  must  pause  to  secure  the  utmost 
effect. 

"  Well,  tell  me,  Gilderoy." 

One  could  hear  by  his  voice  that  the  Stag-Fellow  was 
smiling  good-naturedly  enough.  He  had  perceived  that  he 
must  plead  for  knowledge,  that  would  hold  no  interest  for 
him,  just  as  he  must  be  grateful  for  days  for  a  few  fried 
trout  he  had  not  wanted. 

"  Sanpriel  —  my  woman  —  is  chanvi,  Bor,  with  child 
as  the  Gorgios  would  say." 

A  sudden  empty  little  silence,  across  which  wailed  the 
mournful  hoot  of  a  far  away  owl. 

Gilderoy  drew  back.  There  was  a  hint  of  anger  on  his 
dark  handsome  countenance,  that  grew  and  grew. 

"  I  gived  you  all  my  trout-fellows,  Bor,  I  did,"  he  burst 
out  with  a  swelling  throat.  "  An'  have  you  no  word  ter 
say  ter  me  when  I  tells  you  what  I  have  told  no  man ! " 
And  now  he  was  looking  away  across  the  darkening  moor, 
breathing  rapidly  and  noisily  through  his  nostrils. 

The  Stag-Fellow  laid  a  hand  on  the  gypsy's  arm.  Gil- 
deroy flung  it  off  like  the  petulant  child  he  was. 

"  Gilderoy,  don't  you  be  such  an  infernal  fool.  I  am 
extraordinarily  glad  for  you.  You  took  me  by  sur- 
prise— "  But  all  the  while  the  Stag-Fellow  was  remem- 
bering the  unsatisfied  want  in  Sanpriel's  eyes,  was  hearing 
that  most  plaintive  whine  of  hers  — 

"  If  so  be  as  I  cud  druv  a  bargain  with  my  dear  God 
Jesus ! " 

Where  had  poor  Sanpriel  been  led  by  her  wayward 
fancies?  The  Stag-Fellow  felt  a  rush  of  affectionate  pity 
for  the  sullen  lad  beside  him.     By  the  pride  that  had 
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thrilled  through  his  announcement,  the  Stag-Fellow  gauged 
the  bitterness  of  that  which  the  gypsy  had  hitherto  un- 
flinchingly borne. 

"  I'm  ever  too  ready  to  distrust  happiness.  I  know  it," 
he  was  thinking.     "  But  I  feel  he  is  mistaken." 

"  Are  you  certain,  Brother  ? "  he  asked  aloud  very 
gently. 

"  Cartin  sure,"  replied  Gilderoy  in  Sanpriel's  own  words ; 
and  now  this  gypsy's  desire  to  talk  was  warring  with  his 
offended  dignity.     Finally  it  gained  the  victory. 

"  Bor,  I  feels  to-night  as  full  of  happiness  as  a  ear-fel- 
low, or  what  you  calls  hare,  is  in  spring  months.  Tis  not 
only  I  am  wishful  for  a  little  one  of  my  own  to  call  me 
Dado,  but  Sanpriel  she  think  all  the  days,  our  little  chavo 
will  convart  us  to  her  dear  God  Jesus.  It's  foolish  talkin', 
and  foolish  thinkin',  Bor,  but  if  the  chavo  dry  the  tears 
away  from  my  woman's  eyes  with  his  dear  little  fingers, 
why  then,  Bor,  this  gypsy  will  be  as  happy  as  them  rabbit 
fellows  playing  yonder." 

"  Gilderoy,  I  have  often  wondered.  Why  does  Sanpriel 
care  what  becomes  of  the  rest  of  you?  You  are  her  man. 
That  is  different.  But  Paradise  Caumlo,  and  Sacki,  Can- 
airis,  Cinnerella,  Reyna,  all  the  lot  of  Caumlos  and  Pur- 
runs,  what  are  they  to  her?"  And  in  the  Stag-Fellow's 
voice  was  a  questioning  wistfulness. 

Romanies  are  extraordinarily  reticent.  They  make  a 
great  show  of  telling  much  about  themselves,  and  their 
language,  and  afterwards  the  Gentile  will  find  all  they  have 
learned  is  lies.  But  Gilderoy  loved  the  Stag-Fellow  in  his 
peculiar  fashion.  To-night  he  was  deeply  moved;  and  no 
one  but  the  Stag-Fellow  knew  his  secret.  He  told  him 
truth,  almost  against  his  own  will. 

"  That  is  a  fool  question,  Bor,"  he  began,  staring  away 
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into  the  bloomy  dusk,  with  his  great  eyes.  "  You're  wish- 
ful to  call  me  Brother,  yet  you  remark  not  that  the  Romany 
loves,  not  as  the  Gorgios  love.  Ha*  you  never  corned  on 
a  dozen  grey  little  chicks,  an'  seen  the  Mam  and  the  Dado 
partridges  limping  around,  an*  trailing  their  wings  as  they 
were  broken,  an'  cryin'  out  fur  to  be  caught  themselfs?  It 
is  arter  the  manner  of  the  partridge  fur  their  young,  that 
the  gypsy  loves  his  people.  Plenty,  plenty  times,  Bor,  you 
must  ha'  remarked  a  Romany  lad  of  my  own  age  or  more, 
submit  to  a  beatin'  from  his  Mam  or  his  Dado  whether  he 
desarve  it  or  no.  An*  Jasper  Purrun,  wishful  as  he  wur 
to  dwell  with  the  house-dwellers,  yet  wud  not  take  work, 
becos  he  cud  not  leave  his  mam,  an'  his  brothers  an'  sisters 
—  An'  Paradise  Caumlo  she  wait  an*  wait  fur  Sacki  to 
come  back  from  Transported- fellows-country,  savin*  by  all 
her  bits  o'  money  fur  him,  though  he  cracked  her  jaw  fur 
her  once,  an'  when  the  Poknies  give  him  his  sentence,  swore 
he'd  crack  her  skull  when  he  come  back,  becos  she  hadn't 
give  money  sufficient  fur  his  counsel  on  trial.  An'  when 
a  Romany  Chal  come  ter  die,  his  women  is  wishful  ter  die 
also.  An'  when  some  gypsy  die  in  a  tent,  often,  often 
others  that  sleep  there  too,  loses  the  heart  to  live,  an'  as  the 
days  pass,  they  thins  away,  till  they  too  are  cast  one  day 
into  the  arth,  an'  there's  an  end  of  'em." 

Gilderoy  paused,  but  the  echoes  of  his  plaintive,  sorrow- 
ful voice  seemed  to  mingle  with  the  wailing  peat-stream. 

"  The  love  of  the  Romany  people  is  not  a  thing  like  ter- 
morrow,  Bor,  or  a  promise ;  but  rale  as  bread  an'  meat,  an' 
fire-water." 

There  was  a  little  silence.  The  voice  of  the  little  peat- 
stream  wailed  wistfully  in  the  gathering  dusk,  and  a  little 
voice  in  the  Stag-Fellow's  heart  seemed  to  be  crying  wist- 
fully too.     He  felt  alone,  right  outside  this  great  warm 
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wash  of  love  that  had  kept  the  gypsies  so  pure,  so  unrav- 
ished  a  race  for  hundreds  of  years.  The  gypsies  might 
quarrel,  might  beat  their  women,  even  draw  knives ;  never- 
theless round  the  whole  race  was  a  great  enveloping  love. 
For  the  first  time  he  understood  Sanpriel. 

And  meanwhile  Sanpriel  had  gone  back  to  the  little  tent, 
taking  with  her  the  new  cleaned  platters  and  mugs  used 
by  herself  and  her  boy  husband. 

The  first  thing  to  meet  her  eyes  was  the  copper-headed 
walking-stick.  Sanpriel  sat  back  on  her  heels,  and  looked. 
Her  breast  rose  and  fell. 

She  reached  out  her  hand,  and  touched  with  a  timid 
fore-finger.  Then  drew  back,  glancing  fearfully  over  her 
shoulder.  The  opening  of  the  tent  was  filled  by  a  low 
ridge  of  dark  moor  and  lavender  sky,  where  very  faintly 
stars  began  to  prick.  Sanpriel  let  fall  the  koppa  or  blanket, 
thus  shutting  out  all  prying  eyes.  She  lit  a  candle,  and 
stuck  its  cleft  stick  in  that  part  of  the  ground  uncovered 
by  hers,  and  Gilderoy's  bed.     Again  she  reached  forward. 

This  time  Sanpriel  took  the  walking-stick  in  her  hand. 
It  was  heavy.  With  her  heart  beating  loud  and  fast  the 
gypsy  girl  began  picking  at  the  tiny  nails  that  fastened  the 
copper  to  the  wood.  They  did  not  give.  Sanpriel  bit  at 
them  with  her  teeth,  her  eyes  shut,  her  lips  curled  back,  her 
whole  body  tense,  and  quivering    .     .     . 

There  were  gold  pieces,  and  silver  hidden  in  the  head 
of  the  stick.  They  rolled  out,  on  to  the  ground,  on  to  the 
bundle  of  blankets  that  made  the  bed,  glinting  and  gleaming 
in  the  wavering  light  of  the  candle.  So  much  wealth  San- 
priel had  never  seen  in  all  her  life  before. 

"  Plenty,  plenty  balansers,  posh  balansers,  cournas,  posh 
cournas/'  she  kept  murmuring,  as  she  squatted  there. 

Surely  her  dear  God  Jesus  would  not  need  all  these  for 
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one  little,  very'  little  baby  ?  It  was  not  only  that  the  in- 
herent greed  of  her  race  urged  her  to  keep  some  back,  but 
Gilderoy  would  beat  her,  ah !  how  he  would  beat  her,  when 
he  found  his  money  gone.  A  cold  sweat  broke  out  on  San- 
prieTs  body.  No,  she  dare  not  do  it.  Panic-stricken  she 
began  forcing  back  the  money  into  the  stick,  so  rudely  that 
a  penny  jammed  across,  impeding  the  fall  of  the  coins. 
Never  had  Gilderoy  raised  his  hand  against  her;  but  San- 
priel  had  seen  Sack!  smash  Paradise's  jaw  at  a  blow.  Para- 
dise had  made  no  sound.  She  had  picked  herself  up,  and 
moved  away,  holding  her  face  in  both  hands.  How  often 
too  she  had  heard  pretty  little  Reyna  or  the  other  women 
scream  suddenly  out.  Sanpriel  was  a  coward.  Always 
she  feared  to  pass  a  churchyard  at  night,  lest  she  should 
see  the  "  wind-fellows,"  or  ghosts ;  she  feared  the  strange 
dogs  when  she  went  "  calling "  at  the  farm-houses,  or 
manors.  She  feared  the  kettle  when  it  boiled  over.  Gilde- 
roy would  beat  her.  Sanpriel,  striving  to  pack  the  money 
back  again,  sickened  with  fear. 

And  then  the  sight  of  her  man's  face  rising  tortured  be- 
tween tongues  of  flame,  arrested  her  fingers.  The  child  of 
her  loins  would  save  him.  Gilderoy  would  beat  her.  San- 
priel shuddered  from  head  to  foot;  but  now  she  was  knot- 
ting a  handful  of  coins  into  a  handkerchief,  and  was  thrust- 
ing it  down  in  her  bodice,  till  it  lodged  between  her  breasts, 
heavy  and  hard. 

With  the  cunning  of  the  simple-minded  she  filled  up  the 
cost  with  tiny  bits  of  coal,  and  stone,  so  that  Gilderoy 
should  not  notice  the  difference  in  weight.  Deliberately 
she  screwed  on  the  top,  hammered  in  the  little  nails  with 
the  heel  of  her  gypsy  shoe,  blew  out  her  candle,  lifted  the 
koppa,  and  crawled  out  on  her  hands  and  knees. 

The  twilight  was  deepening.     Between  the  high  beech 
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hedge  and  the  tents  it  was  almost  night.  There  were  whis- 
pers and  hoarse  stirrings  of  unseen  things,  and  sudden  lit- 
tle silences  that  left  one  breathless  and  afraid.  Sanpriel 
strove  to  shut  her  ears  to  these,  hanging  eagerly  to  the 
comforting  sound  of  running  water,  and  the  familiar  steady 
munch  munch  of  a  still  feeding  donkey.  Passing  the  backs 
of  the  many  tents,  she  crept  alongside  the  beech  hedge  till 
she  came  to  an  old  crooked,  lichened  gate.  Through  this 
clear  gap  in  the  darkness  of  the  hedge,  "  burying-beetles  " 
sailed,  booming  and  moaning,  and  losing  themselves  away 
in  the  obscurity  of  the  thorn-dotted  moors  on  either 
side. 

There  was  something  in  the  doleful  sound  of  their  wings 
that  added  to  the  excited  fear  in  Sanpriel's  heart.  It  was 
all  she  could  do  not  to  run  shrieking  from  the  spot.  In- 
stead she  scraped  with  her  fingers  in  the  cold,  damp  beech- 
mast  on  top  of  the  wall.  To  stay  —  not  to  flee  —  was  her 
contribution  to  the  redemption  of  mankind. 

Plunging  her  hand  down  her  bosom,  she  lifted  out  the 
coins,  trusting  her  dear  God  Jesus  would  never  know  she 
had  not  dared  to  take  all  Gilderoy  possessed.  To-morrow 
she  would  come  and  fetch  the  money  before  carrying  her 
clothes-pegs,  ropes  and  skewers  down  to  the  Ford.  She 
would  see  the  Gorgie,  and  hand  the  money  to  her.  The 
Gorgie  would  know  the  manner  of  giving  it  to  God. 

Suddenly  Sanpriel  turned  her  head  with  a  little  cry, 
wrung  from  her  by  sudden  fear.  For  she  had  heard  some 
short,  sharp  sound  like  the  cracking  of  a  stick  beneath 
stealthy  feet.  Even  in  the  gateway  the  lilac  twilight  had 
deepened  now  into  dusky  blue,  but  it  would  still  have  been 
possible  to  see  anyone  close  at  hand.  Sanpriel  saw  no  one. 
But  then  she  did  not  think  to  look  on  the  top  of  the  wall, 
where  a  rude  tunnel  was  formed  by  two  lines  of  beech  roots. 


XV 
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The  wind  had  run  back  to  the  southwest.  Towards  mid- 
night it  came  rushing  from  thence,  bringing  with  it  wild 
spattering  drops  through  the  darkness. 

Sad  and  fearful  thoughts  assail  one  on  wet  nights  when 
the  wind  howls,  and  raves  in  the  chimney,  and  the  rain 
dashes  itself  with  a  sudden  rattle  of  drops  on  the  window- 
pane.  Ghosts  there  are  outside,  crying  in  the  night ;  ghostly 
hands  are  beckoning,  ghostly  fingers  reach  out  to  clutch  at 
the  strings  of  our  hearts.  Yes,  wild,  sorrowful,  half-re- 
membered things  rave  yonder  in  the  darkness,  and  the 
gusty  rain.  Restlessness  fills  us,  a  restlessness  we  hardly 
know  as  terror,  joy,  or  sadness. 

It  was  all  Sanpriel  could  do,  not  to  moan  herself  on  a 
night  such  as  this.  There  was  ever  excited  trouble,  and  a 
soaring  in  her  heart.  Her  spirit  would  seem  to  flee  away 
through  the  tightly- fastened  koppa  of  the  tent,  to  rave  with 
the  wind,  and  the  rain  on  the  heath. 

To-night,  because  of  the  unusual  warmth,  Gilderoy  had 
left  the  koppa  up.  Now  Sanpriel  could  hear  the  sea-like 
roar  of  the  wind  in  the  topmost  branches  of  the  beech 
hedge,  and  feel  the  fierce  cold  rain-drops  spitting  in  upon 
her  face  and  neck,  as  she  lay  upon  the  heap  of  dried  fern 
that  formed  their  bed.  She  cowered  closer  to  the  sleep- 
ing Gilderoy,  thinking  of  her  theft,  shivering  with  cold  and 
fright,  too  fearful  even  to  reach  out  one  hand  in  the  dark- 
ness and  let  the  koppa  fall.     But  Bavol,  with  the  usual 
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distaste  of  a  greyhound  for  water,  had  risen,  and  was  shak- 
ing herself  with  a  flapping  rattle  of  skin,  and  so  violently  as 
to  swing  herself  off  her  paws.  Gilderoy  himself  was  stir- 
ring. 

"  The  rain  is  very  sweet  but  my  little  hen-pigeon  must 
not  wet  her  feathers,"  he  murmured  in  the  drugged,  drag- 
ging tone  of  one  half-asleep,  and  scarcely  knowing  what 
he  did,  he  reached  up,  and  fumble-fingered  let  the  koppa 
falL 

"  Are  you  sleeping  sweetly,  wench  ?  " 

"  Yis  —  yis  —  but  linger  a  moment,  man,  afore  — "  she 
implored. 

But  already  Gilderoy  had  rolled  his  dark  head  over,  and 
was  falling  into  slumber. 

Once  more  Sanpriel  was  alone  with  her  terror,  that  night 
terror  that  is  so  infinitely  worse  than  any  other,  when  body, 
and  soul  seem  broken  into  a  thousand  thousand  separate  little 
quivering  pieces  over  which  one  has  no  control.  She 
strove  to  anchor  her  shaking  thoughts  on  the  little  coming 
one  who  was  to  save  her  people.  But  even  the  thought 
of  the  tiny  warm  weight,  the  crumpled  red-brown  face, 
and  little  helpless  hands  seemed  visionary.  The  only  real 
thing  in  life  was  the  tent  flapping  and  straining  in  the 
storm,  and  Gilderoy's  face  convulsed  with  fury  when  he 
found  his  money  gone.  And  now,  though  it  was  Gilderoy 
she  feared,  instinctly  she  turned  to  him  for  comfort.  She 
groped  for  and  lifted  one  of  his  arms,  so  heavy  and  limp 
with  sleep,  and  held  it  fiercely  round  her  slim  body  for  pro- 
tection. 

So  some  will  pray  to  God  to  help  them,  even  in  the  most 
deliberate  breaking  of  His  laws. 

It  seemed  as  though  Sanpriel's  terror  were  a  premonition 
of  what  was  to  come.     For  the  following  morning,  as  young 
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Gilderoy  picked  up  his  stick,  preparatory  to  going  out  in 
the  racing  wind  and  rain,  his  thumb  caught  in  a  little  nail, 
which  Sanpriel  had  failed  to  drive  true.  He  muttered  an 
oath.  Sanpriel's  heart  missed  a  beat.  Would  he  lay  down 
the  stick  ? 

Gilderoy  was  regarding  it  fixedly.  Then  he  looked  up, 
meeting  Sanpriel's  fascinated  stare.  Instantly  the  girl 
looked  down  and  busied  herself  with  the  gaudy  spotted 
handkerchief  on  her  bosom,  singing  to  herself  a  little  gypsy 
song. 

"  Coin  si  dado  " 

"  Someone  has  been  a-tampering  with  my  cost,"  muttered 
Gilderoy  thickly. 

"  Tis  not  possible,  man.  You  takes  it  alius  wheresoever 
you  goes  — 

"  Coin  si  dado  " 
Coin  si  deya  —  " 

Sanpriel's  voice  was  quavering.  She  was  manifestly 
afraid.  Slowly,  deliberately,  Gilderoy  was  drawing  out 
the  nails. 

"  You  must  cut  a  cost  fur  our  little  one,  man ;  an  ash, 
an*  smoke  it  over  the  camp  fire."  She  smiled  with  cold 
stiff  lips. 

Gilderoy  pulling  out  each  tiny  nail,  paid  no  heed.  He 
was  remembering  the  little  start  of  surprise  Sanpriel  had 
betrayed  when  taking  from  him  the  stick  two  days  before. 
He  was  remembering  how  even  as  she  had  lain  in  his  arms, 
in  the  sunshine  by  the  babbling  stream,  she  had  reached 
out  for  the  stick.  And  that  had  been  but  a  few  moments 
before  she  had  told  him  she  was  shauvi.  Supposing  she 
had  lied,  merely  to  distract  his  attention. 

There  was  a  darkening  on  his  face  that  grew  and  grew. 
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Sanpriel  could  not  bear  it.  She  must  rush  from  the 
close  brown  twilight  of  the  little  tent,  where  horror  seemed 
to  be  touching  her  face,  her  neck,  her  back  with  clammy 
fingers.     She  rose  from  her  heels. 

"  Tis  —  'tis  —  time  I  fetches  the  water.  Leave  the 
cost,  man,  an'  give  I  the  bucket." 

"  Save  tuley,  sit  down." 

Sanpriel  sank  back.  And  now  she  had  turned  a  very 
dreadful  pallor  beneath  her  tan,  and  was  shaking  like  a 
leaf ;  for  Gilderoy  had  unscrewed  the  top  of  the  stick,  and 
out  fell  her  little  bits  of  coal,  and  pebbles,  together  with 
a  sovereign  or  two. 

"I  didn't  take  your  balansers,  Man,  oh,  I  swears  I 
didn't  1 "  she  shrieked,  shutting  her  eyes  before  Gilderoy's 
distorted  face,  and  suddenly  clenching  fist.  "  By  my  dear 
God  Jesus  I  never  tooked  one — " 

And  then  somehow  Sanpriel  was  out  in  the  racing  wind, 
and  rain,  screaming,  stumbling,  with  Gilderoy,  her  husband, 
close  upon  her. 

"  Dablal  Look  at  Gilderoy  Beshaley  strikin'  his  wo- 
man," jeered  Paradise  Caumlo,  thrusting  her  head  through 
the  dirty  folds  of  her  koppa. 

Instantly  the  place  was  alive  with  gypsies,  as  a  stirred 
ant-heap  suddenly  teems  with  ants.  Men,  and  women, 
excited  to  see  young  Gilderoy  at  length  assert  himself  as  a 
male  should ;  little  children  bursting  out  of  tents  like  squibs, 
running  in  the  rain  half  clothed,  and  shrieking,  whooping  to 
see  the  fun. 

"  She  steal  my  money.  She  steal  my  money !  "  shouted 
Gilderoy,  beside  himself.  Now  he  had  hold  of  her  arm. 
His  fingers  gripped  into  her  flesh,  and  Sanpriel,  half  falling 
on  her  knees,  sheltered  her  face  from  the  expected  blow, 
with  her  other  arm,  crying,  entreating  for  mercy. 
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The  Stag-Fellow,  who  had  been  washing  at  the  peat- 
stream,  gaunt,  and  wet,  bare  to  the  waist,  his  ribs  showing 
as  plainly  as  Bavol's  own,  swung  up.  Savagely  he  struck 
down  the  gypsy's  uplifted  arm.  The  conviction  came  that 
Sanpriel  had  lied  about  the  chavo,  and  Gilderoy  had  f ound 
her  out ;  yet  he  muttered : 

"You  blackguard.  You  d— — d  blackguard.  What 
did  you  tell  me  last  night  ?  " 

There  were  red-hot  tingles  threading  through  the  numb- 
ness of  Gilderoy's  arm,  and  tangling  in  his  heated  brain. 
He  released  Sanpriel.  Instantly  she  started  running,  head 
down,  between  the  long  line  of  tents  and  the  walled  beech 
hedge. 

Gilderoy  turned  flaming  to  the  Stag-Fellow.  Now  the 
gypsies  pressed  around,  like  so  many  children,  enchanted 
at  the  prospect  of  a  fight  between  these  two,  hitherto  so 
friendly. 

"  Three  to  one  agin  Gilderoy  Beshaley."  "  Nay,  I  backs 
young  Gilderoy.  Who'd  ha'  thought  to  see  him  strike  his 
woman  ?  "  — "  My  money  on  the  Stag-Fellow  — " 

The  Stag-Fellow  gave  a  kind  of  shy,  happy  laugh. 

His  rough  fair  hair  was  blowing  backwards  off  his  fore- 
head like  a  pony's  forelock,  his  eyes  burned  dark  and  hot 
through  the  grey  rain.  The  almost  horizontal  rain-drops 
flickered,  and  dashed  themselves  on  his  chest,  which  gleamed 
white  as  milk  against  his  weather-reddened  face,  and  throat, 
and  hands.  It  almost  seemed  as  though  he  had  drunk 
much  wine. 

Seeing  Gilderoy  lift  his  hand  against  Sanpriel  had  first 
set  light  to  the  fire  sweeping  his  veins;  but  now  San- 
priel and  Gilderoy  were  both  forgotten.  It  was  the  thought 
of  the  fight  exhilarating  him.  For  months  he  had  warred 
with  grey  intangible  circumstances ;  for  years  he  had  warred 
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with  the  no  less  shifting  weaknesses  of  his  own  character, 
which  had  risen  ceaselessly  to  confront  him,  overwhelming 
him  with  shame.  But  now  he  would  drive  his  accumulated 
bitterness,  his  suffering,  his  hatred  home  in  smashing  blows. 
There  would  be  bright  warm  blood,  pain,  sobbing  breath- 
lessness,  muscles  cracking  — 

"  She  took  my  money,"  flashed  out  Gilderoy.  But  the 
red  anger  was  already  dying  from  his  cheek.  "  She  took 
my  money,"  he  repeated  sullenly,  but  his  chest  was  heaving 
up  and  down,  and  every  grown  gypsy,  and  every  little 
gypsy  child  squeezing  to  the  front,  knew  he  would  not 
fight. 

"  Sarve  the  wench  right.  You  did  right,  Gilderoy. 
What  call  ha*  the  Stag-Fellow  to  interfere?  "  shouted  Lo- 
verin  Caumlo,  egging  him  on.  "  Off  with  your  coat,  boy, 
an'  let  the  Gorgio's  teeth  taste  the  savour  of  the  sweat  off 
your  knuckles." 

Gilderoy  glared  at  the  old  man,  and  then  round  at  the 
closing  ring  of  gypsies,  in  a  stupid  brutish  ferocity.  It 
was  his  own  people  Gilderoy  was  hating  now ;  not  the  Stag- 
Fellow.  The  Stag-Fellow  had  saved  him,  perhaps,  from 
taking  the  life  of  the  tawno  yek,  the  little  one. 

"  I  am  ready,  Gilderoy.  Well,  what  are  you  waiting 
for?" 

The  Stag-Fellow  was  laughing  again,  and  wiping  the  rain 
off  one  arm,  with  his  other  hand,  doubling  up  his  fists,  toss- 
ing the  long  locks  back  from  his  eyes. 

But  Gilderoy  made  no  effort  to  loosen  his  yellow  neck- 
cloth, to  take  off  his  coat.  He  was  gazing  away  down  the 
grey-wet  strip  of  turf,  between  the  stained  gypsy  tents,  and 
the  swaying  beech  hedge,  whither  his  girl-wife  had  fled. 

"  Nay,  Bor.  You  hits  me.  Yit  am  I  not  wishful  to 
fight  you,"  and  now  the  boy's  great  eyes  were  softening,  and 
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to  do  this  in  the  balk,  or  fore-tent,  of  his  great-grandmother, 
old  Ercilla  Beshaley's  tent.  These  balks  were  wont  to  con- 
nect two  tents  pitched  facing  each  other,  and  here  gypsies, 
in  severe  or  wet  weather  stood  their  charcoal  braziers,  and 
lit  their  fires. 

To  the  stooping  Gilderoy  came  Paradise  Caumlo.  Para- 
dise had  not  as  yet  arranged  her  hair  in  its  hard  tight 
plaits.  Uneven  iron-grey  locks  hung  about  her  face  and 
shoulders,  rain-drops  glistening  like  diamonds  in  their  rough- 
ness. 

"  Brother,"  said  she,  not  troubling  to  come  in  out  of  the 
driving  mist,  "  'twas  a  sinful  shame  you  did  not  fight  the 
Stag-Fellow,  for  the  Petulengroes  an*  others  speak  wick- 
edly, and  say  you  are  feared  to  stand  up  to  him." 

Gilderoy  did  not  raise  his  eyes.  He  went  on  poking  in 
sticks. 

"  I  am  not  wishful  fur  your  wisdom,  Sister,"  said  he 
rudely. 

"  That  is  not  altogether  pleasant-spoken  of  you,  Brother, 
when  I  comes  ter  tell  you  wheres  your  money  is  gone.  But 
it  is  nothin'  to  me,"  and  Paradise  made  as  to  move  away. 

"  Well,  Sister,  say  what  you're  wishful  to." 

Gilderoy's  tone  was  infinitely  sulky.  He  had  not  looked 
up,  but  now  Paradise  was  smiling  to  herself.  She  bent 
her  head,  and  came  into  the  balk.  She  stooped  and  helped 
to  coax  the  reluctant  fire  into  life. 

"  You  recalls,  Brother,  leavin'  your  tan  last  night.  It  was 
whilst  you  were  abroad  I  seed  the  Stag-Fellow  come,  silent 
as  a  snake,  to  your  tan.  He  lift  the  koppa,  and  in  he  creep. 
He  strike  the  light,  an*  tho  this  dear  little  gypsy  cud  not 
see,  fur  the  dirty  devil's  son,  as  full  o'  cunning  as  a  bushel 
o*  monkeys,  had  let  the  koppa  fall,  yet  I  hear  him  wrastle, 
an'  wrastle  with  something  and  by  an'  by  the  sweet  chink 
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of  coins.  An*  then  the  light  is  darkened,  and  forth  comes 
the  Stag-Fellow  with  somethin'  in  his  hand." 

Paradise  Caumlo  paused,  looking  on  into  the  brownish- 
yellowish  light  of  the  tent,  where  Ercilla  was  moaning  and 
grunting  with  the  pains  of  age  and  rheumatism. 

"  You  shud  carry  the  bones  of  a  mole's  foot,  Grand  Bee- 
bee.    'Tes  a  wonnerfuf  Hz  to  cure  the  pains." 

"Leave  my  grand  Bee-bee  alone,  an'  go  on  with  your 
storio,  Sister,"  said  Gilderoy  thickly. 

"Atween  the  tents  an*  the  hedge  he  creep,"  continued 
Paradise  very  quickly.  "  And  this  dear  little  gypsy  creep 
arter  him.  An'  when  he  come  to  the  gateway  where  the 
great  beetles  pass,  boo-oom  —  boo-oom,  he  scrats  a  hole 
on  top  of  the  wall,  and  under  the  leaves  an*  rubbish  he 
hide  socnethin'. 

Her  eyes  half  closed.  She  was  speaking  with  the  utmost 
exactitude,  except  that  she  had  substituted  the  Stag-Fellow 
for  Sanpriel. 

"  You  lies  —" 

"  Nay,  Brother,  'tis  as  I  tells  you."  Then  Paradise  hesi- 
tated, peering  down  at  Gilderoy  through  her  ragged  locks. 
u  I'm  not  wishful  to  hurt  you,  Brother,  an*  yit  —  an*  yit  — 
Did  you  remark  your  woman  Sanpriel  run  straight  fur 
that  very  place,  seeming  as  tho'  she  too  know  what  lie 
hidden  there.  An'  the  Stag-Fellow  —  he  were  oncommon 
eager,  wurn't  he,  you  shouldn't  go,  but  he  hisself ."  Paradise 
paused ;  gazing  at  the  top  of  Gilderoy's  brown  head ;  tast- 
ing the  sweetness  of  revenge  on  her  tongue ;  almost  sickened 
with  satisfied  cruelty.  "  Sanpriel  she  alius  love  the  Pale 
Faces.  Many  the  beatin'  I  give  her  afore  you  took  her  to 
wife.  An'  this  Stag-Fellow,  this  dirty  devil's  son,  she  love 
more  than  most  —  Ah !    Fur  the  dear  God  Jesus  — ! " 

For  Gilderoy  had  gripped  her  by  the  arm  so  fiercely,  her 
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erect  body  suddenly  crumpled  up,  her  face  writhen  with 
pain,  bent  against  his  shoulder. 

"  Dabla.  Who  quarrels  there?"  wailed  old  Ercilla, 
groping  for  her  stick. 

"  I've  a  mind  to  slit  your  throat  fur  you ;  to  treat  you  as 
dirty  pigs'  meat ! "  Gilderoy  was  choking  with  passion.  He 
screwed  round  her  arm.  "  You  dares  to  speak  of  my 
woman  arter  that  manner.  You,  you  —  rubbish,  unwanted 
by  your  own  man!  I  lets  your  lyin'  tongue  tell  on  about 
the  Stag-Fellow  — !"  He  was  screwing  round  her  arm 
till  the  muscles  cracked,  and  Paradise's  face  turned  a  ghastly 
pallor  beneath  its  tan.  Gilderoy  laughed,  and  screwed  yet 
farther,  pushing  her  from  him,  with  his  knee,  out  into  the 
spitting  rain,  down  on  to  grey  turf. 

"  The  Stag-Fellow  an'  I  were  convarsin'  jist  together  at 
that  time  you  say  he  took  my  money.  I  wur  tellin*  him 
somethin'.  Somethin'  you  can  tell  Reyna,  an'  all  the  rest 
of  the  women.  Aye,  an'  Shurri,  the  lubbeny  too!  San- 
priel  will  have  her  little  one,  same  as  they.  My  woman  is 
chauvi.     Tell  them  that!" 

Gilderoy  was  almost  shouting.  The  blood  steeping  his 
face,  and  beating  in  his  temples. 

Paradise  Caumlo  had  fallen  forward  on  her  knees. 
"  You,  you  rubbish,  unwanted  by  your  own  man/'  Her 
heart  and  her  body  alike  were  writhing  in  frenzied  shame. 
Slowly  she  picked  herself  up,  the  shining  wet  palm  of  one 
hand  clasping  her  injured  arm,  her  rough  iron-grey  hair, 
coarse  as  a  mare's  mane,  blowing  about  her  face. 

She  stood  stock  still. 

"  So  Sanpriel  is  chauvi/'  said  she  with  a  terrible  meaning 
laugh.  And  turning  away,  still  holding  her  arm,  felt  she 
was  not  altogether  unrevenged. 
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Her  heart  horrified,  Sanpriel  had  fled  straight  to  the 
gateway.  She  must  restore  to  Gilderoy  his  money.  She 
did  not  pause  to  think  how  this  must  inevitably  prove  her 
to  be  the  thief.  Sanpriel's  mind  could  only  grasp  one  idea 
at  a  time. 

The  rain  was  sweeping  in  great  majestic  grey  folds 
through  the  gateway.  Ferns  clustering  round  the  lichened 
posts,  tossed,  and  bent  palely  this  way,  and  that ;  the  mossy 
stones  of  the  wall  were  bright  with  moisture.  Sanpriel 
reached  up,  and  plunged  her  hand  into  damp  leaves,  twigs, 
and  earth  on  top  of  the  wall,  between  the  twisted  and  mossed 
beech  roots.  Chilly  skeleton  leaves  pasted  to  her  fingers, 
grit  got  under  her  nails. 

The  gypsy  thrust  the  toe  of  her  thick  shoe  between  two 
stones;  her  body  pressed  over  the  old  bulging  wall,  her 
left  leg  swinging  out  into  mid-air,  as  she  reached  still  far- 
ther into  the  tunnel  of  the  hedge. 

There  was  nothing  there. 

And  then  Sanpriel  remembered. 

Quite  quietly  she  dropped  back  on  her  left  foot,  a  tiny 
smile  curling  up  the  deep  curves  of  her  mouth.  She  stood 
there  motionless  in  the  draughty  gateway,  the  writhing 
beech  branches  meeting  over  her  head.  She  looked  into 
the  ragged  mist  as  it  descended  over  the  stretch  of  black- 
wet  moor.  The  vivid  ends  of  the  handkerchief  folded 
across  her  breast  were  flapping  noisily,  her  tawny  skirt 
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was  fitted  as  closely  round  her  body  by  the  wind  as  ever 
an  Indian  woman's  sari.  And  still  the  quiet  smile  lingered. 
It  was  as  though  the  sharp  sweetness  of  the  recollection  had 
stabbed  her  into  a  simulation  of  death. 

So  the  Stag-Fellow  found  her. 

For  the  moment  his  own  affairs  were  obliterated.  His 
mind  was  merely  a  mirror  reflecting  back  his  surround- 
ings as  does  clear  water  when  the  sun  is  out.  Submerged 
rocks,  gravel,  waving  weeds,  and  drowsy  fish  are  there,  but 
all  we  see  is  clouds,  the  fair  crooked  reflections  of  leaves, 
and  tree  trunks,  of  grasses  on  the  banks,  and  lolling  harts- 
tongues. 

Something  rapt  and  strange  about  Sanpriel  prevented 
him  speaking.  Now  the  old  self -consciousness  held 
him.  He  too  hung  over  the  bent  gate,  so  scurfy  with  lichen, 
wondering  not  so  much  as  to  how  he  could  straighten  the 
lives  of  these  young  gypsies,  as  to  what  he  could  say.  The 
fine  rain  pricked  his  face,  the  wind  came  moaning  and  sob- 
bing across  the  moor,  flapping  at  his  open  shirt,  pouring 
down  his  throat. 

"  Sanpriel,  do  you  know  where  the  money  has  gone  ?  " 

The  words  came  jerkily.  It  seemed  as  though  another 
had  spoken. 

She  turned  her  eyes  upon  him,  without  moving  her  head. 
She  knew  him  for  her  friend. 

"  Yis,  Bor." 

"  Where,  Sanpriel  ?  " 

"  To  —  the  Good  Place,  Bor.  I  thought  to  find  it  in  the 
hedge.     But  my  dear  God  Jesus  take  it  in  the  night." 

There  was  a  ring  of  hardly  veiled  triumph  in  her  voice. 

The  Stag-Fellow  felt  a  spasm  of  pity.  She  was  crazy, 
this  poor  Sanpriel. 

And  now  she  was  edging  nearer,  with  a  furtive  smile, 
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as  the  gypsy  love  of  showing  off  and  the  gypsy  love  of  se* 
cretiveness  warred  one  with  another. 

"  Bor !  Bor !  I  give  it.  I  give  the  balansers  and  the 
posh  balansers  to  my  dear  God  Jesus,"  she  said  slyly,  and 
then  in  a  burst  of  all-conquering  boastf ulness  — "  My  Bee- 
bee  Paradise  Caumlo  say  as  I  know  not  how  to  druv 
a  bargain,  but  that  is  not  tatchipen,  Bor.  For  I  give  to 
the  dear  God  Jesus  balansers,  an'  posh  balansers,  an' 
the  dear  God  Jesus  will  give  I  a  little  one  to  convart  my 
people." 

There  was  a  little  pause ;  the  wind  seethed  loudly  in  the 
beech  branches.  Through  the  driving  rain  came  the  desolate 
coughing  of  sheep. 

Somehow  the  Stag-Fellow  had  guessed  as  much.  Yet 
now  that  his  suspicions  were  confirmed,  he  thought  aghast 
of  the  tragedy  which  must  inevitably,  though  still  am- 
bushed, be  lurking  ahead  for  young  Gilderoy  and  his  wife. 

She  was  plucking  at  his  sleeve  with  her  thin  fingers. 
The  Stag-Fellow  had  said  no  word  of  commendation.  Her 
anxious  face,  wedge-shaped  between  the  thin  red  and  black 
outline  of  hair  and  handkerchief,  was  turned  to  him.  She 
was  speaking  to  him  of  Tamsie  Vyner. 

"  This  dear  little  gypsy  were  goin'  to  carry  the  money  to 
the  rinkenny  Rawnie  this  day.  The  rinkenny  Rawnie 
wud  know  how  to  give  it.  But  the  dear  God  Jesus  had 
fetched  it  Hisself  in  the  darkness." 

The  Stag-Fellow  was  thinking.  How  strange  —  no  per- 
haps natural  —  that  even  this  half-witted,  untutored  gypsy 
should  have  recognised  the  capability  of  the  other.  •'  Con- 
fidence, Arrogance,"  he  was  muttering,  and  even  as  he 
muttered  thought  how  firmly,  how  securely  the  rocks  in  the 
Exmoor  rivers  withstand  the  hurrying,  slipping,  sliding 
waters.    Just  as  firmly,  no  doubt,  to  Sanpriel,  did  this 
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Gentile  girl  seem  to  stand  in  the  slippery  troubles  and 
cares  of  her  own  life. 

He  forgot  again  the  brokenness  of  Tamsie's  spirit  at 
their  last  meeting ;  how  then  the  hawk  had  trailed  a  broken 
wing.  Man  usually  identifies  the  woman  who  interests 
him  with  the  mood  in  which  he  first  saw  her,  even  with 
the  clothes  she  happened  to  be  wearing.  For  the  Stag- 
Fellow  Tamsie  was  an  antagonistic  young  creature,  of 
dauntless  front,  and  superb  self-confidence.  Clad  in  a 
sunlit  white  garibaldi,  with  a  black  black  ribbon  round  her 
throat,  and  black  black  bows  hanging  from  behind  her 
ears. 

And  somehow  at  thought  of  that  young  strength,  that 
confidence,  even  that  arrogance  that  he  remembered  in  her, 
a  detached  part  of  him  now  took  a  secret  joy,  much  as  a 
sick  man  may  smile  in  secret  pleasure  to  watch  from  his 
couch  a  navey  swinging  his  hammer  over  his  head. 

To  some  of  us,  to  watch  something  done  breeds  not  only 
the  desire,  but  also  the  power  to  do  it.  As  the  Stag-Fel- 
low thought  thus  of  Tamsie,  and  then  of  his  own  life, 
Hope  seemed  to  take  him  like  a  child  by  the  hand,  and  kiss 
him  between  the  eyes. 

What  a  dreamer  he  was.  With  a  sense  of  shame  he 
roused  himself.  Sanpriel  had  evidently  taken  the  money, 
and  hidden  it  in  the  wall.  Gilderoy  might  yet  be  saved. 
With  a  new  buoyancy  he  felt  capable  of  not  only  finding 
it,  but  of  restoring  it  to  Gilderoy  with  some  likely  story. 

"  You  will  tell  Gilderoy  you  gave  the  money  to  the  dear 
God  Jesus,  Sister?" 

"  Nay,  Bor,  fur  he  will  beat  this  poor  dear  little  gypsy" 
said  Sanpriel,  shaking  her  head,  with  a  nervous  little  smile ; 
and  then  she  glanced  very  quickly  at  him  from  the  corners 
of  her  eyes,  an  indescribable  look  of  cunning  about  her. 
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"  Sanpriel  knows  not  where  her  man's  coins  go.  This 
poor  dear  little  gypsy  has  no  more  sense  than  she  was  borned 
with.  She  just  tell  you  storios,  Bon  She  never  tooked 
the  coins." 

There  was  no  vagueness,  no  madness  about  Sanpriel 
now.  From  a  mean  desire  to  save  herself  from  pain,  she 
was  lying,  and  the  Stag-Fellow  knew  it.  Yet  still  there 
was  something  in  her  character  that  stood  to  him  for  beauty. 
It  was  as  though  a  lovely  woman  had  picked  up  a  dim  glass, 
and  was  holding  it  for  the  time  being  before  her  face.  But 
he,  through  the  clearness  of  his  vision,  saw  the  beauty  shin- 
ing through. 

"Oh,  Sanpriel,  what  you  are  speaks  louder  than  what 
you  say,"  he  quoted,  gently  reproachful. 

He  had  heard  of  post  epileptic  automatism,  and  that  it 
is  more  conspicuous  and  prolonged  after  minor  fits  than 
major.  Now  Sanpriel's  fits  of  recent  years  were  so 
slight  as  to  be  practically  imperceptible.  She  would  pale, 
droop,  and  suddenly  stop  in  what  she  was  doing,  for  per- 
haps five  seconds,  and  then  go  on  just  as  if  nothing  had 
occurred.  It  was  conceivable  that  Sanpriel  took  the  money 
after  just  such  a  fit,  when  she  would  not  only  not  be  respon- 
sible for  her  action,  but  also  have  no  recollection  of  it. 

The  Stag-Fellow  chose  to  think  so. 

His  new  buoyancy  was  to  last  him  through  the  day. 
Under  its  influence  he  compelled  Sanpriel  to  return  with 
him  to  the  camp.  Unconsciously  it  suited  him  not  exactly 
to  overlook,  but  rather  to  rise  above  the  two  facts ;  Gilderoy 
had  struck  his  wife,  and  Sanpriel  had  stolen  the  money, 
and  lost  or  hidden  it.  If  he  should  find  Gilderoy  still  an- 
gered and  revengeful  over  his  loss,  the  Stag-Fellow  knew 
he  would  smart  with  surprised  irritation.  For  does  it  not 
often  happen  that  when  we  have  suffered  keenly  for  others, 
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our  spirits  will  in  desperate  reaction  leap  upwards,  though 
circumstances  remain  unchanged?  And  then  we  are  in- 
dignant others  cannot  follow,  forgetful  Ola's  was  only 
vicarious  suffering,  while  theirs  was  real. 

Meanwhile  Paradise  Caumlo  had  gone  about  spreading 
the  news  that  Sanpriel  was  to  have  a  child.  Gypsies  will 
lie  for  the  sake  of  lying,  but  not  to  their  own  people  as  a 
rule.  There  is  a  proverb,  "  A  Romany  never  lie  to  a  Ro- 
many, nor  speak  truth  to  a  Gorgio"  Every  gypsy  was 
aware  of  the  deep  love  existing  between  Gilderoy  and  San- 
priel. It  was  indeed  the  subject  of  many  a  jest.  Para- 
dise knew  she  would  not  be  believed,  and  yet  something 
impelled  her  now  to  drop  vile  hints  of  Sanpriel  and  the 
Stag-Fellow. 

Reyna  was  standing  at  the  tent  door,  her  youngest  in  her 
arms.  She  was  looking  for  all  the  world  like  the  Sistine 
Madonna. 

"  My  blessed  dear  goodness,  we'll  all  be  convarted  now, 
Man,"  she  laughed  over  her  shoulder  at  her  husband. 

Even  the  silent  Cinnerella  Purrun  must  make  her  joke  at 
Sanpriel's  expense. 

"  Mind,  Brother,  no  fetchin'  of  arsenic  from  the  poison- 
monger  fur  killin'  the  Gentiles'  pigs !  "  she  jeered  to  one  of 
the  Petulengroes  who  happened  to  be  passing  by. 

The  man  paused,  took  the  pipe  out  of  his  mouth,  looked 
into  the  girl's  great  sleepy  eyes,  and  spat. 

"  Nor  yit  no  Bori  Hokani,  Sister,"  and  then  there  was 
a  burst  of  laughter  from  Reyna,  from  her  husband  and  one 
or  two  others  gossiping  round.  Cinnerella  was  smiling 
lazily  and  slowly  herself,  for  she  was  as  clever  at  Bori 
Hokani,  or  what  is  known  as  the  Great  Trick,  as  she  was 
at  dancing  in  a  platter.  Only  a  few  months  back  Cinner- 
ella had  persuaded  an  old  woman  that  if  she  gave  her  her 
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savings,  she,  Cinnerella,  would  pack  them  in  a  brown  paper 
parcel,  seal  them,  squint  on  them,  spit  on  them,  and  then 
return  them  to  their  owner.  They  were  to  be  laid  between 
mattress,  and  feather-bed,  and  not  to  be  looked  at  for  a 
month,  when  they  would  be  doubled  or  trebled. 

But  Cinnerella  had,  for  the  other's,  substituted  a  parcel 
of  her  own,  and  when  the  poor  old  creature  came  to  un- 
fasten her  parcel,  trembling  with  excitement  and  suspense, 
she  found  no  gold,  but  a  few  farthings,  half-pence,  and 
rubbish. 

The  gypsies  were  still  jesting  as  the  Stag-Fellow  came 
swinging  through  the  gusty  rain,  the  slight,  wet-stained 
form  of  Sanpriel  shrinking  at  his  side. 

Cinnerella,  watching  the  advancing  figures,  had  relapsed 
into  her  usual  brooding  silence.  It  was  impossible  to  guess 
of  what  she  was  thinking.  But  the  Stag-Fellow  heard 
Reyna's  clear  words.  So  Gilderoy  must  have  told  the  whole 
encampment  that  Sanpriel  was  to  have  a  child.  The  Stag- 
Fellow  glanced  at  Sanpriel,  with  a  sudden  sense  of  dis- 
couragement. The  ends  of  her  handkerchief  were  blown 
across  her  face.  He  could  not  see  it  What  difficulties 
were  cropping  thickly  up.  There  was  now  not  only  the 
question  of  the  money,  but  also  of  this  child,  who,  he  was 
somehow  certain,  existed  only  in  Sanpriel's  imagination. 

She,  child-forgetting,  was  recollecting  how  short  a  time 
before,  she  had  fled  through  these  sparring,  talkative 
"  brothers  and  sisters  "  of  hers  from  the  red  anger  of  Gil- 
deroy. Now  she  was  shrinking  again,  her  eyes  dull  with 
terror,  her  thin  cheeks  putty-colour. 

"  Pm  mortal  feared,  Bor ! "  She  held  out  her  hand, 
thin,  slippery  with  wet,  and  very  chill. 

The  Stag-Fellow  at  that  confiding  touch,  suddenly  felt 
an  infinite  tenderness,  a  peculiar  sensation  that  was.  almost 
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physical ;  the  kind  of  feeling  some  experience  at  sight  of  a 
tottery  big-kneed  lamb,  or  some  other  small  thing  of  ex- 
treme youth  and  appeal.  He  could  not  recall  his  mother. 
He  had  had  no  sister,  no  girl  cousin,  no  feminine  influence 
in  his  life.  Till  the  past  few  months  his  life  had  led  him 
entirely  amongst  boys  and  men.  True  he  had  lived  of 
late  side  by  side  with  women,  girls,  and  many  children  of 
all  ages.  But  there  was  something  hard,  something  that 
held  at  arms'  length  about  these  Romanies.  Even  the  little 
children,  for  all  their  beauty,  were  bold,  independent  little 
rascals,  perfectly  capable  of  looking  after  themselves.  But 
Sanpriel.  The  Stag-Fellow  clutched  her  fingers  in  his  own. 
Here  was  a  woman  to  whom  he  could  play  the  man.  Again 
he  recaptured  that  feeling  of  mastery  the  thought  of 
Buchan's  girl  had  given.  For  the  time  being  his  self-re- 
spect was  restored. 

He  pressed  her  fingers. 

"  You  are  wet  and  cold,  Sister,"  said  he  with  a  long 
kind  look.  "  But  Gilderoy  is  making  you  tea  — "  He  hesi- 
tated a  moment,  not  knowing  whether  she  would  artlessly 
tell  her  husband  that  the  dear  God  Jesus  had  taken  the 
money,  or  no.  There  were  so  many  difficulties  and  per- 
plexities he  knew  not  how  to  advise.  He  was  aglow  with 
that  new  strange  feeling  of  confidence,  of  protection.  He 
could  not  stay  his  mind  on  anything,  and  even  as  he  hesi- 
tated, Gilderoy  came  up  with  unwilling  steps. 

This  young  gypsy  knew  Paradise  Caumlo  to  have  lied 
about  his  stick;  for  the  Stag-Fellow  had  been  with  him 
at  the  time,  but  her  final  words  were  festering  in  his  heart. 
But  a  moment  since  he  had  seen  Sanpriel  put  her  hand  in 
the  Stag-Fellow's.  She  had  it  there  now.  How  weary 
she  looked,  how  small,  how  she  seemed  to  hang  back,  for 
the  first  time  in  her  life,  from  her  husband.     Gilderoy 
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Beshaley,  with  his  hot  heart,  with  his  solicitous  eyes,  was 
something  like  a  volcano  whose  slopes  are  covered  with 
fair  vineyards,  which  yet  may  be  devastated  at  any 
moment. 

The  three  came  to  a  standstill  before  Ercilla  Beshaley's 
tent.  Gilderoy,  suddenly  sullen  and  shy,  stooped  to  lift 
the  kettle  from  the  fire,  shouting  something  to  his  old 
great-grandmother. 

It  had  ceased  raining  for  the  moment,  but  the  wind 
teased  the  tall  interlacing  branches  of  the  hedge,  till  a  wild 
rattling  shower  of  cold  drops  pelted  off  jetty  twigs,  and 
deeply-crimped  bright  leaves. 

"  I  have  brought  her  back,  Gilderoy.  She  is  wet  and 
chilled,"  said  the  Stag-Fellow  awkwardly.  "  Take  care 
of  her." 

And  then  he  flushed  to  the  roots  of  his  pale  hair,  for 
glancing  at  the  sullen  wistfulness  of  the  young  gypsy's 
face,  it  seemed  to  him  he  was  trading  on  what  he  knew 
to  be  the  other's  mistake. 

Gilderoy  straightened,  his  brows  scowling,  and  his  eyes 
hungry  with  affection. 

"Well,  woman?" 

"Well,  man?" 

That  was  all. 

But  now  Sanpriel  had  ceased  to  tremble.  She  withdrew 
her  hand,  and  Gilderoy  was  restless  round  them  both,  kettle 
in  one  satin-brown  hand,  pewter  mug  in  the  other,  eyes 
anxious  and  wistful,  smiling  at  Sanpriel  one  moment,  look- 
ing quickly  away  the  next. 

"  A  little  like  a  dog,  who  has  been  whipped,  and  not  for- 
given," thought  the  Stag-Fellow.  "  Not  quite  certain  what 
it  ought  to  do,  wagging  its  tail  all  the  time,  lifting  its  lip 
in  an  anxious  grin  every  time  it  meets  its  master's  eyes ! " 
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And  then  he  remembered  that  Gilderoy's  savings  had  in- 
deed been  stolen,  that  Gilderoy,  who  had  never  reproached 
his  wife  for  her  barrenness,  must  presently  not  only  suffer 
the  crudest  disappointment,  but  the  ridicule  of  every  gypsy 
in  the  camp.  And  turning  away  to  his  tent,  and  think- 
ing of  Gilderoy's  despair,  the  Stag-Fellow  felt  in  his  own 
heart  something  of  that  bitterness. 

Cinnerella  Purrun  was  watching  him  through  her  long 
silky  lashes,  over  the  rim  of  her  mug.  The  girl  had  saun- 
tered back  from  Reyna's  tent,  and  was  now  standing  at 
the  door  of  her  mother's,  drinking  scalding  unsweetened 
tea,  enjoying,  with  a  kind  of  passionate  pleasure,  its  heat 
which  already  had  roughened  her  tongue.  A  fat  small 
black  puppy,  more  like  a  tadpole  just  growing  its  legs  than 
anything  else,  holding  her  skirt  in  his  needle-like  teeth, 
swung  at  the  end  of  it,  growling  ridiculously. 

Cinnerella  was  short,  and  stoutish.  At  fourteen  she  had 
been  ripe,  at  seventeen  she  would  be  coarse.  Yet  about  her 
every  movement  was  the  lightness  and  grace  of  a  but- 
terfly. This  morning  the  raw  cold  had  whipped  her  cheeks 
into  the  rusty  crimson  of  a  pear,  and  her  great  unblink- 
ing eyes,  fastened  on  the  Stag-Fellow,  were  dark  with 
sleepy  fire. 

"  Daughter,  you  seem  alius  to  be  waitin'  fur  something 
Pakomovna  Purrun  used  to  say.  Indeed  it  was  a  general 
saying.  "  Cinnerella  Purrun  she  alius  waitin'  to  see  some- 
thin\  Peraps  to  see  the  cuckoo  change  into  a  hawk  in 
August." 

Cinnerella  had  never  seen  "  the  cuckoo  change  into  a 
hawk,"  but  a  few  months  before  she  had  given  kiss  for  kiss 
to  young  Launcelot  Gry,  tfnder  the  great  oak  trees  in  the 
New  Forest  without  her  mother's  knowledge.  Since  then 
the  watchful  expectancy  in  Cinnerella's  eyes  had  dimmed 
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a  little.  But  this  morning  young  Launcelot  cutting  skew- 
ers and  singing 

"  Can  you  rokker  Romany? 
Can  you  count  the  cost? 
Can  you  jal  adrey  the  staripent 
Can  you  chin  the  cost?  " 

[Can  you  speak  Romany? 
Can  you  count  the  sticks? 
Can  you  eat  prison  bread? 
Can  you  cut  the  skewer?] 

in  one  of  the  Metropolitan  gypsyries  was  forgotten.  Some 
indefinable  change  in  the  Stag-Fellow's  bearing  arrested 
and  held  the  young  girl's  attention.  Some  dozing  thing 
stirred  at  last  in  her  deep  bosom.  Cinnerella  knew  what 
she  had  been  waiting  for  all  her  life.  She  wanted  to  be 
this  Gorgio's  woman,  to  dance  and  cook  for  him,  to  4uk- 
ker  for  him,  to  play  the  Great  Trick  for  him,  to  be  beaten 
by  him,  and  to  bear  him  children. 

Both  Tornapen,  and  Pakomovna  Purrun  belonged  to  the 
old  fast-dying  school  of  Romanies  whose  great  grand- 
parents would  have  buried  alive  any  child  of  theirs  dis- 
covered on  terms  of  intimacy  with  a  Gorgio.  Even  these 
two  would  sooner  see  their  youngest  daughter  lying  pale, 
and  rigid,  than  married  to  any  of  Gentile  blood,  unless 
indeed  he  were  a  Lord,  with  handsome  lands,  and  money 
of  his  own.  In  the  cloudy  depths  of  her  mind  Cinner- 
ella knew  this,  but  she  did  not  permit  the  thought  to  rise 
to  the  surface. 

She  turned  her  head  on  its  beautiful  column  of  a  throat. 
There  was  always  a  sort  of  proud  languor  about  her  every 
gesture. 
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"Mam"  said  she  to  her  mother,  whom  she  feared,  a 
hard  woman  heavy  of  hand,  and  caustic  of  tongue. 
"Mam,  the  kekauvi  still  boils.  Shall  I  call  to  the  Stag- 
Fellow  yonder  jist  to  take  a  dear  little  drop  of  tea?  He 
will  tell  us  fur  why  Gilderoy  Beshaley  lift  his  hand  agin 
his  woman,  when  at  last  she  is  chauvi." 

"  Do  so,  daughter,  do  so." 

Gypsies  are  as  fond  of  gossip,  as  they  are  fond  of  young 
animals  and  children.  Now  Pakomovna  was  on  her  hands 
and  knees  holding  out  a  saucer  of  milk  to  the  puppy,  who 
dropping  Cinnerella's  skirt,  hurriedly  bundled  to  lap. 

The  Stag-Fellow  was  glad  enough  to  accept  the  invita- 
tion. He  was  chilled,  and  hungry;  and  Tornapen  and 
Pakomovna  Purrun  were  known  to  do  themselves  remark- 
ably well.  Tornapen  had  spade  guineas  for  buttons  on 
his  waistcoat,  and  rode  a  blood  mare.  The  children,  ex- 
cepting Cinnerella,  were  all  married,  yet  their  tent  was  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  costly  in  the  encampment.  Cin- 
nerella laid  on  a  feather  bed,  as  well  as  her  parents,  each 
night.  A  crude  red  and  green  carpet  hid  the  ground, 
and  a  large  divan  of  straw  covered  with  the  hide  of  a 
scubald  pony,  and  the  skins  of  a  dog  or  two.  There  were 
even  two  cheap  vases  in  which  Cinnerella  had  tightly 
stuffed  some  wild  hyacinths  and  a  sprig  of  gorse,  a  day 
or  two  before.  The  flowers  were  dead,  however,  for  with 
characteristic  laziness  the  girl  had  never  even  troubled  to 
fill  the  vases  with  water. 

But  the  Stag-Fellow  did  not  know  this,  as  his  eyes  rested 
upon  them.  Rather  he  found  something  pathetic  in  the 
gypsy  girl's  futile  groping  after  beauty. 

"  Sit  you  down,  Bor,  sit  you  down,"  said  Pakomovna, 
pointing  to  the  divan,  as  the  Stag-Fellow  bent  his  head  to 
enter  the  tent,  little  guessing  that  his  own  and  not  San- 
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priel's   future  would  be  occupying  his  mind  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  else  when  next  he  passed  that  way. 

"  Cinnerella  here  will  give  you  a  dear  little  drop  of  tea 
and  a  mouthful  of  this  stew,"  continued  Pakomovna, 
"  whilst  you  tell  us  fur  why  Gilderoy  lift  his  hand  agin 
his  woman  in  such  ondiklous  fashion,  jist  when  she  say 
she  give  him  a  child. —  That  jade  Paradise  Caumlo  would 
have  us  understand  he  question  if  so  be  as  he  were  the 
dado,  but,  bless  us,  every  gypsy  chavo  know  that  is  naught 
but  fool  talking,  fur  Sanpriel  never  lift  her  eyes  to  any 
but  her  man." 

The  news  of  the  child  had  evidently  completely  eclipsed 
the  theft  of  Gilderoy  Beshaley's  money.  The  Stag-Fel- 
low giving  his  finger  to  the  puppy  to  chaw,  who  pro- 
ceeded to  do  so  with  half-closed  eyes,  wondered  whether 
he  were  relieved  or  otherwise.  At  least  he  was  glad  to 
see  the  change  of  tone  instantly  adopted  by  the  women 
towards  Sanpriel. 

Without  a  word  Cinnerella  was  standing  before  him,  a 
pewter  mug  in  one  hand,  a  platter  of  rabbit  stew  in  the 
other.  The  puppy  was  in  her  way.  She  pushed  it  un- 
emotionally aside  with  her  foot.  It  rolled  helplessly  over. 
The  Stag-Fellow  smiled  and  reached  out  to  right  the  fat, 
black  little  body. 

Cinnerella,  sombre  and  self-contained,  was  noticing  every 
little  thing  about  him.  His  scarab  ring,  the  sharp  demar- 
cation on  his  chest  where  his  unbuttoned  shirt  showed 
the  abrupt  ending  of  sunburn.  His  fair  hair,  rough  and 
wet.  She  would  like  to  clutch  at  that  hair,  and  press  her 
soft  dark  lips  against  his. 

"Thank  you,  Sister,"  and  the  Stag-Fellow  taking  the 
mug  glanced  up  with  that  naive  smile  which  had  always 
something  boyish  and  wistful  about  it. 
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And  now  one  of  Cinnerella's  married  sisters  wandered 
in.  Her  bodice  was  unbuttoned,  her  kerchief  awry;  for  a 
black-haired,  coffee-coloured  boy  of  eighteen  months  old 
was  sucking  at  her  breast,  great  round  eyes  roving.  The 
little  fellow's  twin  sister  came  bundling  hurriedly  after, 
legs  widely  apart,  tiny  fists  clenched,  and  rough  dark  hair 
diamonded  all  over  with  rain-drops. 
r-  "  Mam!  Mam!  Mam!"  she  was  bleating  out  like  a 
hungering  little  lamb. 

.  The  three  women  began  to  discuss  Sanpriel  in  the 
frankest  fashion,  and  in  a  marked  difference  of  manner. 
Sanpriel  was  no  longer  a  crazy  creature  full  of  Mumbo 
Jumbo  talk,  to  be  poked  fun  at.  She  had  justified  her 
existence. 

The  Stag-Fellow  listened,  but  as  of  custom  soon  lost 
himself  in  thought.  He  remembered  how  even  in  Ancient 
Egypt,  when  the  legal  wife  became  a  mother,  the  honour 
and  esteem  in  which  she  was  held  was  doubly  increased. 

"  Woman  is  much  the  same  all  the  world  over,  whether 
she  be  Queen  or  Gypsy.  She,  who  is  going  to  have  a 
child  is  looked  upon  by  mothers  with  a  sudden  access  of 
respect;  just  as  the  young  girl  will  treat  her  engaged  friend 
with  deference,  even  with  awe !  " 

Pakomovna,  Fenella,  and  Cinnerella,  these  three,  never 
seemed  to  doubt  the  truth  of  Sanpriel's  assertion;  and 
now,  because  we  are  all  apt  to  believe  an  oft-repeated  state- 
ment, the  Stag-Fellow  began  to  think  that  his  secret  fear 
had  no  foundation  after  all. 

The  buoyancy  induced  first  by  the  prospect  of  the  fight, 
then  added  to  in  some  incalculable  fashion  by  the  recol- 
lection of  Tamsie,  now  returned  even  more  strongly.  The 
Stag-Fellow,  setting  down  his  empty  platter,  holding  his 
chilled  fingers  to  the  charcoal  brazier,  and  hearing  Cinner- 
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clla  breathing  soft  and  warm  at  his  side,  felt  a  glow 
about  Life,  as  though  some  gigantic  bellows  had  breathed 
its  grey  ashes  into  red.  He  pictured  Sanpriel,  and  Gil- 
deroy,  and  their  little  one.  A  little  brown  youngster,  with 
all  of  his  father's  impudence,  and  all  of  his  mother's  sweet- 
ness. 

Fenella  set  down  her  boy.  His  mouth  still  milky,  inr 
stantly  he  made  for  the  puppy.  The  little  girl  clambered 
on  to  her  mother's  knee,  and  now  she  was  sucking,  her  two 
small  hands  clasped  round  the  dusky  globe  of  her  mother's 
breast,  her  contented  sideway  gaze  on  the  Stag-Fellow. 
The  brown  blanket  forming  the  tent  threw  a  curious  tawny 
golden  light  on  mother  and  child.  They  made  a  picture 
of  warmth,  and  beauty.  There  was  an  atmosphere  of 
cuddling  youth,  and  child-bearing,  and  natural  things  as 
it  were;  the  puppy  squealed,  and  floundered  in  the  firm 
grasp  of  its  tormentor ;  the  little  girl  sucked  greedily  noisy, 
and  the  women  with  their  dim  warm-coloured  faces,  be- 
neath their  dark  hair  and  rich  coloured  handkerchiefs, 
spoke,  and  appealed  to  the  Stag-Fellow  of  Sanpriel's  con- 
dition. 

It  seemed  to  him  that  Cinnerella,  though  she  squatted 
silent  on  the  divan,  contributed  to  this  warm,  disturbing 
atmosphere.  Cinnerella's  small  dimpled  hands  were 
clasped  in  her  lap ;  her  velvety  eyes  loomed  darkly  through 
the  dun  twilight.  She  was  listening  in  a  kind  of  passion- 
ate repose.  Hitherto  the  Stag-Fellow  had  never  given 
the  girl  a  thought.  Now,  half  willingly,  half  unwillingly, 
he  was  acutely  aware  of  her  sitting  close  to  him,  her  deep 
bosom  rising  and  falling  almost  majestically. 

Sanpriel  and  Gilderoy  were  forgotten.  His  interests 
became  more  personal.  No  longer  was  he  the  river 
reflecting  back  clouds,   and  the   light   flutter  of   leaves, 
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and  ferns,  but  the  river  when  the  sun  is  overtaken  by  a 
cloud,  and  slowly,  and  reluctantly  the  waters  betray  their 
secrets.  Here  are  solid  rocks,  a  stretch  of  golden  gravel, 
waving  weeds,  looming  dark,  and  very  tangible. 

Yes,  it  was  a  good  life,  this  gypsy  life  after  all.  The 
grey  dank  mist,  the  sounds  of  fidgeting  and  stamping 
ponies  outside,  and  here  within  the  warmth  and  food,  the 
soft  voices  of  the  women.  The  Stag-Fellow  thought  of 
Sanpriel  and  Gilderoy  again.  Sanpriel  with  a  little  brown 
youngster,  washed  in  rain,  dried  and  warmed  in  sun,  hardy 
as  the  little  Exmoor  foals,  sheltering  now  with  their  dams 
under  the  groaning  beech  hedge. 

The  Stag-Fellow  shifted  uneasily.  An  urgent  search- 
ing for  an  opportunity  of  happiness  possessed  him.  When 
we  see  unexpectedly  happy  those  whom  we  have  con- 
demned in  our  thoughts  to  life-long  misery,  it  fills  us  with 
restlessness.  If  such  as  they  can  be  happy,  surely  we  can 
be  also !  It  must  somehow  be  our  fault.  We  are  letting 
chances  slip  by.  Something  definite  must  be  done.  We 
must  catch  hold  of  something  as  we  are  hurried  by,  faster 
—  faster,  oh,  too  fast!  If  chances  come  away  in  our 
hands,  as  the  tufts  of  grass  from  the  bank  come  away  in 
the  hands  of  the  drowning,  so  much  the  worse  for  us.  At 
least  we  have  tried  our  best ! 

The  two  women  and  the  babies  had  wandered  out.  The 
Stag-Fellow  looked  up. 

Cinnerella  Purrun  was  still  there,  and  he  had  known  it. 
Cinnerella  had  a  trick  of  sitting  unnaturally  still,  her  head 
drooped  far  backwards  on  her  spine,  her  chin  up,  her 
lashes  lying  thick  and  shady  on  her  cheek.  Round  her 
full  throat  gleamed  some  gold  beads. 

Should  he  ever  go  back?  Ignominy,  riches,  and  friend- 
lessness;  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  picture,  wide  skies, 
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the  beating  of  horses'  hoofs  upon  the  road,  slinking  dogs, 
and  the  slowly  ascending  blue  smoke  seen  against  a  rusty 
autumn  background  of  fern  and  dying  beech.  A  faithful 
Romany  woman  for  wife,  and  the  little  laughing  brown 
children. 

Roads  seemed  to  be  opening  before  the  Stag-Fellow's 
feet. 

"  I  have  come  to  a  turning-point.  I  can  take  this  way 
or  that,"  thought  he,  in  a  fierce  consciousness  of  power. 

And  then  again  came  that  urgent  searching  for  an  oppor- 
tunity of  happiness. 

All  at  once  he  felt  himself  abandoned  in  a  desert  island 
as  it  were.  There  on  the  horizon  shone  a  sail  like  a  dia- 
mond point.  The  ship  would  in  all  probability  take  him 
where  he  did  not  care  to  go,  yet  she  would  deliver  him 
from  unbearable  solitude.  Impulsively  the  Stag-Fellow 
put  out  his  hand,  warm  now  and  dry.  He  looked  closely 
into  Cinnerella's  face.  A  crazy  recklessness  was  overtak- 
ing him.  In  years  Cinnerella  was  scarcely  more  than  a 
child,  but  there  was  little  of  the  child  about  her  now  as  she 
turned  her  eyes  upon  him. 

"Of  what  are  you  thinking,  Brother?" 

"  Of  marriage,  Sister." 

"To  whom,  Brother?,   Never  to  a  poor  gypsy?" 

"  The  blood  of  a  gypsy  is  as  good,  or  better,  than  a 
Gotgio's,  and  you  know  it." 

Cinnerella  sat  motionless,  looking  down  at  his  hand 
gripping  her  own  convulsively. 

"  Even  if  it  were  not,  a  mixture  of  blood  is  a  good 
thing.  Blue  blood,  and  peasant  blood.  Have  you  ever 
heard  of  a  place  called  Russia,  Sister?  " 

The  Stag-Fellow  was  vehement,  almost  violent  in  his 
speech.     He  was  determined  to  justify  this  mad  purpose. 
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"  Surely,  Brother.  Ten  years  back  plenty,  plenty 
Romanies  come  from  Russia  an'  Jarminy,  an'  Montenegro. 
They  speak  not  altogether  as  we  do.  They  say  fur  water 
panji,  an'  not  pani,  and  tschuri,  instead  of  churi,  meanin' 
knife—" 

Beneath  her  absolute  stillness  there  seemed  all  kinds  of 
writhing  entangled  things,  and  the  Stag-Fellow  found  him- 
self thinking  almost  with  horror  of  a  tangle  of  writhing 
worms  he  had  seen  through  the  immovable  glass  of  a  jar 
young  Petulengroe  had  taken  fishing  the  day  before. 

"  In  days  gone  by,  the  kings  of  Russia  chose  their  wives 
from  the  people,  Sister.  There  was  a  famous  man  called 
Peter  the  Great.  His  father  Alexis,  a  wise  good  man, 
married  twice,  and  both  times  a  peasant,  as  his  father  had 
done  before  him." 

The  Stag-Fellow  stopped,  with  the  breathless  pause  of 
an  angry  man.  He  would  not  allow  to  himself  that  that 
same  peasant  blood  had  been  unable  to  counteract  that  of 
the  ancestry  of  Alexis;  and  that  Peter  the  Great  was  an 
epileptic,  and  two  of  his  brothers  imbeciles.  And  all  the 
while  he  had  spoken,  and  now  that  he  paused,  it  was  as 
though  he  were  defying  the  girl  called  Tamsie,  who  loved 
Egypt,  and  the  things  of  Ancient  Egypt. 

"  I  will !  I  will ! "  he  was  shouting  silently,  in  a  head- 
strong puerile  way.  Recklessly  he  would  hack  at  things 
all  round,  hurting  others,  not  caring  if  his  blows  further 
wounded  himself.  Danger  beckoned.  Some  inward 
traitor  seemed  to  be  urging  him  on,  whirling  him  faster, 
and  faster,  in  a  kind  of  shouting  rage,  in  a  kind  of  mad 
determination  to  cut  the  throat  of  possible  happiness! 

He  admired  her  dancing,  but  he  had  never  cared  par- 
ticularly about  Cinnerella  Purrun.  He  knew  something 
of  the  Launcelot  incident.     But  she  would  do  as  well  as 
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any  other.  ("  I  will !  I  will !  ")  Cinnerella  would  be  the 
vehicle  for  what  he  sought.  Something  to  call  his  own. 
Something  to  belong  to.  Fascinated  curiosity,  hunger, 
defiance  and  dislike  were  entangled  one  with  another. 
Cinnerella  would  drive  Ichabod,  help  him  to  pitch  his  tent, 
be  the  mother  of  his  children  — 

And  then  the  Stag-Fellow  seemed  to  see  Buchan's  girl 
riding  to  the  encampment  some  day  in  the  future;  pulling 
up  the  Mitcher  and  staring  incredulous  and  scornful. 
Buchan's  girl  with  her  black  brows,  and  her  black  bows. 
Buchan's  girl  who  had  told  him  the  meaning  of  his  scarab. 
New  Life!  Virility!  Resurrection!  He  hated  hen 
God  alive !  how  he  hated  her  —  and  yet  somehow  he  hated 
this  Cinnerella  too.     Too  ?     Infinitely  more. 

And  she  was  leaning  to  him,  her  lips  parted,  her  smoul- 
dering eyes  suddenly  afire. 

The  Stag-Fellow  rose  abruptly.  "  I  must  get  out  of 
this,"  was  his  unuttered  thought. 

He  was  trembling,  but  not  ashamed.  She  had  started 
this.  Cinnerella  had  started  this.  A  real  hatred  flared  in 
his  eyes  for  a  moment.  He  felt  no  shame.  He  was  too 
used  to  seeing  the  strong  triumph  over  the  weak.  He, 
himself,  had  been  hurt  to  despair.  It  was  just  and  right 
others  should  be  also. 

"I  —  I  must  go,  and  catch  Ichabod.  He  is  straying, 
Sister,"  he  stammered.     "  Thank  you  for  my  breakfast  — " 

The  Stag-Fellow  got  in  some  fashion  out  of  the  Pur- 
runs'  tent,  and,  even  at  such  a  moment,  it  struck  him  how 
curiously  inappropriate  words  can  sound  at  times. 

Five  minutes  later  Fenella  Caumlo's  twins  attracted  by 
the  sound  of  piteous  whimpers  which  would  suddenly 
sharpen  into  piercing  shrieks,  hurried,  stumbled,  picked 
themselves  up,  and  stumbled  on  again  to  the  tent  where 
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Cinnerella  Purrun  sat.     At  the  threshold  the  babies  gurgled 
with  pleasure  at  the  amusing  sight. 

Cinnerella  sat  cross-legged  on  the  divan,  her  head  bent. 
She  had  the  black  puppy  under  her  left  arm.  Its  round 
belly,  and  ridiculous  legs  were  struggling  violently,  but  its 
head  was  quite  still,  so  tightly  was  its  fat  neck  pressed 
between  Cinnerella's  breast,  and  arm.  It  was  the  head, 
with  its  rolling  boot-button  eyes,  that  amused  the  babies 
so.  For  now  this  head  was  grey-blue,  and  very  smooth. 
It  was  almost  entirely  bald.  Cinnerella,  with  an  unmoved 
countenance,  but  her  teeth  firm  set,  one  on  the  other,  was 
very  slowly,  very  deliberately,  plucking  the  puppy,  as  she 
might  pluck  a  chicken. 
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"  TAMSIE  —  TAMSIE  VYNER  " 

The  following  day  the  weather  had  cleared.  Above  the 
moor  arched  a  sky  of  celestial  blue,  fleeced  with  pearl- 
white  clouds,  over  which  moved  immense  creamy  piles  in 
slow  majestic  passage.  The  breeze  was  bringing  great 
draughts  of  clear  cool  air  through  the  beech  hedge,  scat- 
tering the  diamond  rain-drops.  It  buffeted  the  rocks  over- 
head. Their  shadows  sped,  and  wavered  on  the  turf  tracks 
that  twisted,  ran,  and  doubled  back  between  the  billows  of 
heather  and  gorse.  Horses  and  ponies  were  neighing 
and  whinnying  shrilly  in  the  sunshine.  The  peat-stream 
full,  and  coloured,  babbled,  cried,  and  sang. 

"  You  call  it  cryin',  Bor,  an'  I  laughin',  Bor.  Blow  me ! 
if  you  ain't  the  sorrowfulest  chap  that  ever  trod  a  heath," 
swaggered  Gilderoy. 

"Yes,  you  call  it  laughing,  and  I  crying,  Brother  — 
and  the  stream  itself  doesn't  care  a  damn  for  either  of  us, 
but  just  goes  on  its  way,"  agreed  the  Stag-Fellow,  smiling 
broadly.  For  the  morning  was  fresh  and  sweet ;  now  and 
then  he  could  hear  the  caressing  intoxication  of  Sanpriel's 
laughter;  ponies  whinnyed,  and  he  felt  the  tide  of  life  ris- 
ing in  his  veins  as  the  spring  sap  in  the  tree. 

"  Sanpriel  an'  me,  we  are  goin'  to  Blennerhassetts'  this 
day,  Bor.  Sanpriel  she  tell  the  hand  o'  the  wench  who 
slep'  with  her,  an'  I  sells  my  skewers,  an'  rope  an'  cloth- 
pegs.     Bor,  I  thinks  I  cud  sell  some  fur  you,  if  so  be  as 

you  give  I  your  basket." 
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Gilderoy  was  colouring,  and  speaking  with  awkward- 
ness and  hesitation.  He  was  shy  only  because  he  meant 
to  be  kind. 

The  Stag-Fellow  was  touched. 

"  What  a  good  fellow  you  are !  " 

"Well,  Bor,  I'm  not  wishful  of  conterdicting  you  — " 

Gilderoy  was  bridling  like  a  girl. 

"  Why  shouldn't  I  come  with  you  ?  " 

The  Stag-Fellow  was  amazed  at  his  own  recklessness, 
at  the  spirit  of  Adventure  which  was  seizing  him.  He 
would  not  have  believed  that  it  was  Cinnerella's  admira- 
tion which  had  caused  him  to  feel  less  of  an  outcast. 

There  was  humorous  astonishment  in  the  look  the  gypsy 
threw  at  him.     The  Stag-Fellow  laughed. 

"  Fm  not  bound  to  go  in  with  you,  Brother.  I  need 
not  see  the  Gorgios  unless  I  choose  —  unless  I  choose," 
he  added  a  little  grandily. 

"  Ha'  you  bin  sleepin'  in  the  light  o*  the  ruppeny  moon, 
Bor?" 

"Nay!  But  I  have  heard  Sanpriel  laugh,  and  the 
music  is  sweeter  to  me  than  the  crying  and  the  laugh- 
ing of  the  stream,  or  the  music  of  your  fiddle,  Brother," 
said  the  Stag-Fellow,  with  a  long  kind  look. 

And  he  did  not  exaggerate.  A  gypsy's  laugh,  like  a 
child's  laugh,  can  be  a  very  lovely  thing.  And  about  San- 
priel's  gaiety  was  the  unexpected  beauty  of  a  shaft  of 
sunlight  striking  through  autumn  woods  on  a  chill  grey 
afternoon. 

The  Stag-Fellow  had  a  basket  on  his  arm,  as  well  as 
Gilderoy,  and  Sanpriel.  The  three  trudged  along  in  the 
breezy  sunshine,  talking  and  laughing,  and  Bavol,  with  her 
ears  pressed  back,  and  outstretched  neck  and  head,  rippled 
along  close  to  the  ground. 
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"Look  at  the  bitch!  She  minds  me  o'  the  wind  pass- 
ing o'er  an  uncut  hayfield,"  chanted  Sanpriel  happily. 

There  are  some  mornings  in  the  lives  of  all  of  us  when 
God  seems  to  hold  up  His  hand,  and  the  chariot  wheels 
of  thought  pause  a  moment,  and  then  turn  aside,  leaving 
that  little  hour  in  all  its  fallow  loveliness,  a  patch  of  virgin 
turf,  to  shine  in  untouched  beauty  amongst  the  rutted  sur- 
roundings. Such  a  morning  was  this,  not  only  to  Gilderoy 
and  Sanpriel,  but  even  to  the  Stag-Fellow. 

Nicolas  Buchan  was  forgotten;  Cinnerella  Purrun  was 
forgotten. 

The  whole  moor  was  bright,  and  fresh  with  whortleberry 
leaf,  and  the  warm  green  of  young  heather,  only  darkening 
into  plum  colour  where  a  floating  cloud  dropped  her 
shadow.  The  keen  air  was  sweetened  by  gorse,  blazing 
everywhere  in  yellow,  fierce  as  the  handkerchief  knotted 
round  Gilderoy's  throat.     Now  he  lifted  this  closer. 

"  Bor,  I  feels  as  though  my  bones  theirselves  is  bein' 
cleaned,"  he  murmured,  shivering  pleasantly. 

The  Stag-Fellow  agreed  laughing;  and  as  the  three 
passed  a  patch  of  heath,  with  rose-white  waxen  bells, 
gleaming  from  its  wiry  grey-greenery,  with  a  sudden  im- 
pulse born  of  the  freshness  and  gaiety  of  the  morning,  he 
stooped  to  pluck  a  sprig,  and  pass  it  through  his  coat. 
He  was  hypnotised,  as  it  were,  to  all  internal  things, 
widely  awake  to  the  external.  The  pageant  of  out- 
door Life  seemed  in  solution.  He  was  breathing  it,  drink- 
ing it. 

Everywhere  rose  and  fell  the  little  twittering  pipits ;  and 
now  overhead  two  plovers  were  wheeling  excitedly.  "  Pee 
a  wee t.     Pee  a  weet,"  fell  their  mournful  cry. 

The  Stag-Fellow  turned  his  face  to  the  sky,  and  Gilderoy, 
looking,  remarked  — 
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"  Do  you  obsarve  the  perticklar  way  them  peewits  fly, 
Bor?     That  signify  there  are  little  ones  nigh — " 

The  words  were  scarcely  out  of  his  mouth  when  San- 
priel  gripped  the  Stag-Fellow's  arm,  and  literally  forced 
him  back.     "  Mind,  Bor !     See  there !  " 

The  Stag-Fellow  looked  down,  and  gave  an  exclamation 
of  interest  and  delight.  He  had  all  but  trodden  on  a  little 
speckly  fluff,  iron-grey  in  the  sunshine;  a  few  inches  away 
from  the  heel  of  his  gypsy's  shoe  lay  another. 

"  An'  here  a  nuther,  Bor,"  cried  Gilderoy,  stooping, 
"an'  one  hidin'  herself  behind  this  tuft  of  heather — " 

"The  little  things!  They  not  been  borned  a  many 
days,"  crooned  Sanpriel  with  a  lovely  little  smile  of  ten- 
derness playing  round  her  mouth. 

Gilderoy  was  poking  first  one,  then  the  other  little 
motionless  fluff,  with  his  forefinger.  Now  he  began 
shouting,  clapping  his  hands.  But  the  wily  little  scraps, 
obedient  to  the  agitated  but  commanding  "  Pee  a  weet, 
Pee  a  weet ! "  overhead,  did  not  even  quiver. 

"  An'  never  will  they,  Bor,"  cried  Gilderoy,  looking  up 
with  all  the  triumphant  pride  of  a  child  acting  the  show- 
man, "  so  long  as  their  dado  an'  their  mam  cry  overhead, 
bidding  them  lie  quiet." 

"  'Tis  not  kind !  "  broke  in  Sanpriel,  chidingly.  "  Leave 
them,  Man!  Leave  the  little  young  things,  I  say!"  and 
then  all  at  once  the  Stag-Fellow  saw  her  exchange  a  very 
wonderful  little  look  with  her  boy-husband. 

So  they  left  those  wise  speckled  atoms,  and  looking 
back  a  moment  later,  saw  the  mother  drop,  and  run  hastily 
along  to  her  poult. 

There  was  a  germinal  feeling  in  the  air.  All  nature 
seemed  in  happy  deliverance,  or  gestation.  Everything 
held  some  tiny  intimate  message  for  Gilderoy  and  San- 
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priel.  Leaving  the  moor  they  passed  a  mountain-ash  cov- 
ered with  creamy  discs  of  blossom. 

Gilderoy  looked  up  into  the  slender  flickering  leaves. 
He  was  smiling  as  though  to  himself. 

"  When  the  berries  comes,  an'  ripens,  woman,  you  must 
string  a  necklet." 

"Yis.  An',  man,  keep  your  gaze  wide  fur  an  adder- 
skin,  to  bring  him  luck,"  urged  Sanpriel  earnestly. 

And  presently,  as  the  three  turned  into  the  ferny  lane 
that  led  down  to  the  Ford,  Gilderoy,  his  quick  eyes  dart- 
ing as  always  from  side  to  side,  suddenly  stopped,  and 
pulled  out  his  knife. 

"  Dik  Bor,  see  that  young  ground-ash,"  he  cried  excit- 
edly. "Linger  a  moment.  See  how  straight,  and  strong 
he  grow.  .  I  must  cut  him  fur  a  stick  fur  the  little  one  — " 

The  Stag-Fellow  could  not  help  laughing  at  these  two 
children.  But  their  ardour  made  him  feel  old,  and 
wrinkled,  though  he  had  not  seen  his  twenty-fifth  birth- 
day. 

Already  Sanpriel  had  scrambled  up  the  bank,  and  was 
holding  the  slim  grey  stem  in  those  small  taper  fingers  of 
hers,  which  were  so  unexpectedly  strong,  while  Gilderoy 
hacked  at  it  below,  describing  in  the  queer  pecking  Romany 
tongue,  how  the  stick  would  season  before  the  gypsy  fires, 
how  it  would  accompany  the  mushipen  on  his  rounds  when 
he  went  selling  with  his  father,  how  it  would  beat  off 
dogs  at  farmhouses,  and  protect  him  from  rascals  on  the 
race-course  at  Nashimescro-gav,  or  Newmarket  as  the  Gor- 
gios  called  it. 

Meanwhile  the  Stag-Fellow  listening,  nibbled  at  the  tart 
stems  of  wood-sorrel,  just  as  Tamsie  had  nibbled  them  a 
few  days  before.  The  Stag-Fellow  had  realised  from  the 
beginning  the  deep  happiness  that  had  come  to  these  two, 
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but  now  for  the  first  time  he  realised,  a  little  wistfully,  the 
indescribable  fun  of  it  all,  the  lark,  as  it  were. 

"  Lark ! "  mocked  Gilderoy,  coming  down  the  bank  at  a 
run,  and  beginning  to  tidy  the  base  of  the  stick  with  his 
knife.  "  Lark !  Hark  to  him,  woman.  What  a  poverty 
language  is  the  Gorgio's.  Why,  Bor,  you  takes  the  very 
words  from  the  poor  gypsy's  mouth!  We  says  larka  fur 
sport,  an*  a  minit  back  you  wur  sayin*  as  how  Canairis  is 
a  reglar  dab  at  thieving.  Now  dhab  is  Romano  fur  nippy 
in  the  fingers,  an'  when  you  heard  Sacki  Caumlo,  Para- 
dise's man,  wur  alius  fond  of  playin'  round  women  other 
than  his  own,  you  says  he  must  ha*  been  a  reglar  rake. 
Now,  Bor,  raik  is  our  word,  an*  signifies  a  fellow  too  fond 
of  petticoats." 

They  argued,  and  wrangled,  and  Sanpriel  laughed  at 
them  both,  the  sunshine  glistening  on  her  white  teeth,  and 
shining  in  diamonds  in  her  eyes.  It  was  impossible  to 
recognise  this  as  the  unhappy  creature  who  had  once  wailed 
Tugnis  Amande. 

Close  to  the  Ford  Gilderoy  paused,  nodding  wisely.  He 
put  down  his  basket  on  the  road,  gave  his  own  stick  and 
the  green  ash  to  Sanpriel,  the  greasy  old  mole-skin  cap  to 
the  Stag-Fellow,  and  then  searched  in  his  pockets  for  his 
little  mirror.  Very  carefully  he  combed  his  straight 
purplish  black  hair,  bringing  a  dangling  lock  before  each 
ear.  Then  the  little  silky  black  moustache  outlining  his 
mouth;  last  of  all  his  glossy  brows,  which  darted  in  two 
thin  jetty  lines  from  the  bridge  of  his  nose.  And  as  he 
combed,  he  was  bragging  of  his  looks,  of  his  success  with 
women. 

"  There's  a  deadly  sight  of  Gorgie  women,  Bor,  who  ha' 
losted  their  sleep  fur  love  of  this  dear  little  gypsy." 

Holding  up  the  little  glass,  he  smiled  into  it,  bared  his 
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teeth,  postured.  It  was  irresistibly  droll,  but  the  boy  was 
perfectly  serious,  and  Sanpriel  and  Bavol  were  watching 
him  in  undisguised  admiration.  Even  the  Stag-Fellow, 
holding  the  old  mole-skin  cap,  kept  his  features  unmoved. 
For  Gilderoy  with  the  merry  brown  face,  which  could  so 
quickly  change  to  sadness,  was  extorting  something  like 
admiration  from  the  Stag-Fellow  too.  Not  once  had  Gil- 
deroy referred  to  the  loss  of  his  money.  He,  with  his 
gypsy  love  of  gold,  had  lost  all  his  savings.  He  had 
guessed  the  thief  to  be  Sanpriel,  yet  since  that  outbreak  the 
day  before,  never  a  question  or  reproach  had  passed  his 
lips.  A  minute  before,  with  a  rare  delicacy  lost  perhaps  on 
the  girl,  but  not  on  the  Stag-Fellow,  he  had  even  handed 
his  stick  to  Sanpriel  to  hold. 

They  were  come  to  the  Blennerhassetts*  gate ;  shabby  this 
from  the  dripping  of  the  pear  tree  overhead.  A  blackbird 
was  bugling  in  the  wand-like  branches,  but  the  winds  which 
had  driven  the  migrant  birds  hundreds  of  miles  from  their 
course,  had  scattered  all  the  blossoms.  Soiled  petals  lay 
deep  on  the  drive. 

The  Stag-Fellow  was  feeling  a  stir  of  excitement,  a  sense 
of  bravado.  Not  twenty  yards  away  lived  Nicolas  Buchan. 
Perhaps  even  now  he  was  coming  down  to  breakfast,  and 
with  him  the  girl,  her  hair  neat,  and  very  pink  tips  to  her 
fresh  fingers.  On  the  breakfast-table  would  be  unchipped 
china  that  all  matched,  silvery  linen,  shining  spoons  and 
forks.  Not  the  Times.  The  Times  would  come  later 
in  the  day.  But  sausages,  crisp  and  golden,  absolutely 
different  from  the  eternal  gypsy  stew,  would  be  there. 
The  Stag-Fellow  was  suddenly  hungry  for  civilised  life. 
Bor,  your  basket  ?  "  and  Gilderoy  held  out  his  hand. 
Nay,  Brother."  The  Stag-Fellow  was  shaking  his 
head  with  a  smile. 
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Yis,  yis,  Bor,"  pleaded  Sanpriel. 
Let  I,  I  say,"  and  Gilderoy  frowning,  wrested  the 
basket  from  the  Stag-Fellow  with  fierce  impatience. 

The  Stag-Fellow  let  him.  That  both  gypsies  took  for 
granted  he  would  not  enter,  pricked  him  with  momentary 
irritation.  He  knew  Gilderoy  the  friend  would  sell  some 
of  his  clothes-pegs  for  him,  but  he  knew  that  Gilderoy  the 
gypsy  would  inevitably  keep  some  of  the  money  back. 
And  yet  there  was  something  persuasive  and  lovable  about 
the  lad ! 

And  all  the  while  the  Stag-Fellow  was  experiencing  a 
curious  excitement,  as  though  the  pear  tree,  the  bushes 
must  all  possess  eyes;  as  though  the  blackbird  bursting 
from  the  branches  like  a  squib,  and  fleeing  down  the  drive, 
must  be  warning  Nicolas  Buchan  and  the  girl. 

"  He  is  there !     He  is  there  by  the  gate !  " 

And  as  the  Stag-Fellow  defiantly  stood  his  ground  and 
watched  Gilderoy  and  Sanpriel  open  the  gate,  and  pass 
down  the  shadow-striped  drive  between  unfurling  tulips, 
and  late  daffodils;  as  he  heard  their  shoes  scrunching  the 
gravel,  he  felt  this  boy  and  girl  were  taking  something  of 
his  high  spirits  with  them.  Now  those  chariot  wheels 
which  had  obediently  skirted  the  past  hour  were  coming 
up.  He  could  hear  their  rumbling  —  in  the  distance  yet, 
but  coming  nearer  moment  by  moment.  Soon  they  would 
be  ploughing  up  the  turf,  in  their  hard  accustomed  fashion. 
The  Stag-Fellow's  little  hour  of  uninterrupted  peace  was 
over,  and  he  recognised  it.  Turning  away,  he  braced  him- 
self as  it  were,  and  went  to  meet  them. 

After  the  rain  the  river  was  full,  and  coloured.  Its 
waters  gleamed,  swung,  and  sparkled  in  the  sunshine.  A 
rude  cart-track  divided  the  brimming  flood  from  the  steeply 
ascending  wood,  where  beeches  shone  in  living  emerald 
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flame,  against  the  crinkled  orange-red  leaves  of  the  tardy 
oaks.  Between  the  wheel  ruts  the  grass  grew  very  bright 
and  thick;  there  were  great  hoof  marks  filled  to  the  brim 
with  ruddy  water.  Wet  honeysuckle  dabbed  in  the  Stag- 
Fellow's  face,  wet  ferns  and  brambles  brushed  against  his 
legs.  There  was  a  hole  in  his  shoe,  and  the  wet  squelched 
through.  It  rather  amused  him  than  otherwise.  He  was 
young  enough  to  enjoy  the  completeness  of  his  disguise. 

Striding  along,  he  was  thinking  of  Gilderoy  and  San- 
priel.  Gilderoy  had  offered  to  sell  his  clothes-pegs  for  him. 
He  would  with  absolute  certainty  retain  some  of  the  money. 
Yes,  the  Stag-Fellow  knew  that,  and  the  gypsy  lad,  lying 
with  unabashed  effrontery,  would  know  that  he  knew  it 
too.  Yet  the  Stag-Fellow  was  not  unappreciative.  At 
first  he  had  given  money  right  and  left.  lie  had  thought 
his  cheque-book,  sole  link  with  civilisation,  would  be  a  royal 
road  to  the  gypsies'  affections.  Quite  early  he  had  learned 
his  mistake.  All,  as  a  matter  of  course,  had  taken  what 
they  could  get,  and  given  nothing  in  return;  except  Gil- 
deroy, and  Sanpriel.     He  thought  of  that  now. 

After  all  a  vein  of  hidden  sadness  must  have  been  run- 
ning through  the  unnatural  gaiety  of  the  morning.  Now 
because  this  strange  man  saw  his  every  thought  in  brilliant 
form,  as  well  as  colour,  he  was  seeing  the  crying  unhappi- 
ness  of  the  River  Barle,  running  through  the  happy  valley ; 
and  then  suddenly  he  was  thinking  of  a  necklace  of  coral 
whose  secret  string  is  hidden  by  the  gay  branching  red. 

He  went  on,  his  chin  down.  Sanpriel  was  telling  the 
Buchan  girl's  hand.  Sanpriel's  fortunes  were  not  very 
real.  At  the  thought  the  Stag-Fellow  was  smiling,  a  wist- 
ful boyish  smile,  not  without  its  charm.  There  was  always 
a  sameness  about  Sanpriel's  fortunes.  A  handsome  hus- 
band, journeys,  money.     After  all  it  was  probably  true  for 
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the  majority  of  young  girls  in  Tamsie's  position.  In  his 
fancy  the  Stag-Fellow  saw  them  springing  up  in  hundreds, 
fresh  and  sweet,  like  daisies  in  a  meadow ;  married  in  their 
teens,  bearing  children  in  their  twenties,  passing  all  their 
days  untroubled.  Close  at  hand  were  the  purple  hard- 
heads, like  embittered  women  whose  lives  are  writhen  by 
stress  and  unhappiness.  Cinnerella  Purrun  was  a  hard- 
head. He  thought  of  her  full  brooding  with  acute  dislike. 
He  had  seen  the  puppy  with  its  grotesquely  plucked  head. 
He  was  a  little  ashamed  of  himself,  and  so  hated  Cinne- 
rella Purrun.  He  would  not  think  of  her.  He  would 
think  of  the  daisies  in  the  meadows.  Their  candid  eyes 
would  only  see  their  silvery  sisters.  If  they  knew  of  the 
purple  hard-heads,  they  would  be  sweetly  sorry.  But  then 
they  would  never  know! 

"  Which  is  the  Buchan  girl  ?  "  he  questioned  himself,  bit- 
terly whimsical.  "  A  daisy,  of  course.  She  will  bask  in 
the  sunshine  of  Buchan's  success.  There  is  success  in  the 
very  way  she  holds  her  head." 

He  was  taking  the  unreasonable  attitude  of  those  who 
having  found  their  life  a  struggle,  think  others,  who  have 
grown  as  the  flowers,  should  do  so  also.  Yet  even  as  his 
smile  reached  after  contempt  he  was  re-living  in  memory 
his  meetings  with  this  girl.  There  had  been  something 
stimulating  about  those  meetings.  There  was  a  certain 
raciness  of  character  about  the  Buchan  girl  which  would 
not  let  her  be  forgotten.  And  both  of  them  were  linked 
by  a  singular  secret!  He  saw  her,  the  valiant  careless 
creature  drinking  bourn  zimmins,  her  hat  lost,  her  resolute 
snub-nosed  profile  a  fire-lit  silhouette  against  the  stars;  he 
saw  her  challenging  him  beneath  the  holly  tree  that  honey- 
coloured  afternoon.  "  It  means  Virility,  Resurrection, 
New  Life  " ;  he  saw  her  at  Windy  Gap,  looking  somehow 
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like  an  Egyptian  Princess,  speaking  of  things  Egyptian, 
then  faltering  rather  proud,  and  piteous  at  once  — "  I  —  I 
have  not  told  him  about  you.  I  surprised  you  asleep  —  it 
didn't  seem  fair — " 

What  then  did  she  know? 

And  then  all  at  once  the  Stag-Fellow  was  standing  per- 
fectly still.  Through  the  sucking  flap  of  the  river,  through 
a  loud  cuckoo,  and  many  jays,  the  carolling  blackbirds,  and 
the  high  hum  of  insect  life,  jerked  a  little  halting,  desperate 
sound.     Very  small,  very  human. 

Curious,  and  friendly,  the  Stag-Fellow  came  on.  The 
river  and  the  obedient  cart  track  swerved  very  swiftly  to 
the  right.  The  Stag-Fellow  found  himself  in  a  little  glade 
of  white-stemmed  birch  trees,  hazy  with  hyacinths  whose 
sweetness  rose  instantly  to  his  nostrils.  And  here  was  a 
girl.  Her  head  was  on  her  knees,  so  that  he  saw  the  little 
hollow  running  up  the  nape  of  her  neck.  Her  skirt  was 
muddied.  Her  shoulders  shook.  She  was  in  shadow,  but 
through  the  twinkling  birch  leaves,  sunshine  dropped  count- 
less moving  silver  florins  over  bent  head,  hands,  and  skirt. 

Here  was  misery;  great  misery.  The  Stag-Fellow 
paused  in  violent  shyness.  For  this  was  the  very  girl  — 
Buchan's  girl.  He  knew  her  by  her  black  ribbon  bows. 
She  was  not  coming  down  to  sausages,  with  neat  sleek 
hair,  and  chilly  rose-pink  finger-tips ;  nor  was  she  listening 
to  Sanpriel  Beshaley's  fortune  telling.  She  was  not 
always  successful. 

The  Stag-Fellow's  thoughts  lay  confused  about  him. 
He  was  angering  with  her  now,  for  not  possessing  that  very 
cock-sureness  which  had  hitherto  repelled  him.  That 
triumphant  cock-sureness  at  which  Roddy  had  once  ex- 
claimed, wincing  at  something  she  had  said,  though  with 
a  smile  as  kind  as  ever  — "  You  are  astonishingly  cock-sure, 
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Tamsie !  "  only  to  finish  lamely  enough  — "  And  I'm  so  glad 
of  it,  dear  child.  So  very  glad.  Its'  only  the  cock-sure 
people  who  cut  a  clean  way  through  life." 

She  had  not  seen  the  Stag-Fellow.  She  was  as  uncon- 
scious of  his  presence,  as  she  was  unconscious  of  those 
bright  rounds  of  silver  slipping  and  stirring  all  over  her. 
She  was  shut  up  in  the  hard  little  iron  chamber  of  trouble. 

Gathered  hyacinths  lay  scattered  about  her.  Somehow 
he  knew  she  had  been  picking  in  a  feverish  hurry  to  stifle 
thought.  And  then  all  at  once  it  had  been  no  use.  She 
had  flung  down  the  flowers.  They  lay  anyhow  about  her, 
their  silver-blue  bells  entangled  amongst  the  stout  juicy 
stems. 

The  Stag-Fellow  stepped  carefully  backwards  —  and  trod 
on  a  stick. 

Tamsie  looked  up.  Her  face  was  disfigured  by  crying. 
The  Stag-Fellow  had  stopped,  miserable  and  red.  Their 
glances  met  in  conflict.  He  had  not  a  notion  what  he 
meant  to  say.     But  he  must  speak. 

"  What's  the  trouble  ?  "  he  asked  in  a  kept-back  sort  of 
voice. 

Tamsie  did  not  answer.  She  was  scowling.  She  was 
furious,  and  unhappy.  She  did  not  know  what  had  be- 
come of  her  handkerchief.  She  scrambled  to  her  feet,  lift- 
ing her  chin,  throwing  back  her  shoulders,  with  a  proud 
gesture  the  Stag-Fellow  had  seen  in  Nicolas  Buchan  a 
hundred  times. 

"  You  don't  mean  to  answer.  Oh,  very  well,"  thought 
the  Stag-Fellow,  and  into  his  eyes  came  that  hostile  flare 
Tamsie  was  coming  to  know.     He  turned  away. 

Deliberately  he  had  done  violence  to  himself,  for  it  was 
not  his  nature  to  interfere.  And  by  her  silence  she  had 
repulsed  his  little  overture. 
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"  Never  again ! "  and  looking  like  a  thunder-cloud,  the 
Stag-Fellow  went  splashing  through  puddles,  forcing  his 
way  through  wet  raspberry  leaves  and  ferns. 

The  sun  had  gone  in.  The  wood  dulled,  chill  and  light- 
less.     Everything  smelt  very  earthy  and  damp. 

"  Stop !  "  cried  a  faint  voice. 

He  paid  no  heed. 

Tamsie  was  running,  slipping  in  the  mud,  stumbling, 
caught  at  by  brambles  and  roots. 

"Stag-Fellow!" 

Had  he  not  been  so  angry,  he  would  have  smiled.  It 
was  such  a  silly  name  on  any  but  a  gypsy's  tongue. 

"  Please  —  Stag-Fellow  — " 

He  turned,  and  Tamsie  pulled  up  with  a  jerk. 

Instantly  her  eager,  pleading  expression  set  cold. 
She  was  breathless,  and  she  stood  very  still,  like  arrested 
life. 

"  I'm  sorry  I  was  rude." 

She  flung  it  at  him,  almost  angrily. 

He  made  a  nervous  gesture. 

"  I  was  rude,"  she  insisted  bitterly.  "  I'm  sorry,  I  tell 
you." 

"  Well,  Lady,  I  am  only  a  poor  gypsy  you  see  — " 

"  You  needn't  be  afraid.     You  needn't  pretend  to  me." 

In  the  bitterness  of  his  soul  he  had  wanted  to  hurt  her; 
but  directly  he  saw  he  had  succeeded,  he  was  sorry.  Again 
he  realised  he  was  linked  to  this  girl.  They  shared  a 
secret.  It  was  all  extraordinarily  interesting,  but  he  felt 
a  consciousness  of  self.  He  must  get  on  to  something  im- 
personal. 

"  Do  you  know  Sanpriel  Beshaley  has  gone  to  tell  you 
your  fortune?  " 

I  hate  to  be  caught  crying,"  continued  Tamsie  vehe- 
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mently,  as  though  he  had  not  spoken,  "  but  I  hate  ungra- 
ciousness more —    So — " 

Her  voice  shook.  She  was  offering  him  her  hand,  in 
contradiction  to  her  frowning  brows. 

Oddly  touched,  the  Stag-Fellow  took  it.  It  gripped  his 
almost  imploringly.  He  was  thinking  ol  an  unhappy  child, 
in  a  temper  yearning  to  make  friends. 

The  sun  had  gone  in  some  minutes.  It  had  been  grow- 
ing darker,  and  darker.  Now  the  rain  came  down  in  sud- 
den pelting  drops  which  parted  the  young  leaves  overhead, 
like  so  many  bullets. 

Close  by  was  a  magnificent  beech  tree.  Its  bole  gleamed 
like  fluted  polished  steel.  Its  lower  boughs  started  at  a 
height  of  perhaps  ten  feet  from  the  ground,  but  they 
drooped  till  their  immense  fans  of  brilliant  light  green 
leaves  rested  on  the  beech-mast. 

"  It  is  only  a  shower,  I  think.  Shelter  under  that  beech," 
said  the  Stag-Fellow,  "will  you?" 

Tamsie  nodded.  They  were  neither  of  them  excitable 
people  as  a  rule.  But  now  both  of  them  were  resolutely 
dragging  their  thoughts  away  from  the  end  of  their  last 
meeting  —  "I  —  I  have  not  told  him  about  you," —  yet 
thinking  of  little  else! 

In  a  suppressed  excitement  they  stepped  over  the  beech 
fans,  spread  like  a  peacock's  tail.  The  Stag-Fellow 
noticed  Tamsie  avoided  treading  on  the  crisp  leaves  and 
their  jetty  twigs  as  much  as  possible.  He  knew  that  only 
in  moments  of  extreme  self -consciousness  do  we  pay  heed 
to  such  meticulous  detail. 

They  were  in  the  green  twilight  of  the  beech  tree.  The 
rain  hissed  down  all  round  them,  blotting  out  the  other 
trees  in  a  fury  of  white;  but  beneath  the  beech  they  were 
both  in  perfect  shelter.     It  was  a  little  dry  room,  the  wood 
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was  giving  to  them.  Both  felt  the  intimacy  of  it.  Both 
were  desperately  shy. 

The  Stag-Fellow  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  go  or 
stay.     He  was  colouring  like  a  schoolboy. 

"  If  I  stay  she  will  hate  it;  if  I  go  she  will  think  me  un- 
friendly." 

He  decided  to  stay. 

He  looked  down  at  the  fans  spread  before  them  on  the 
ground.  These  were  getting  wet,  and  brightening  every 
moment  into  livelier  beauty.  He  noticed  the  little  silvery 
hairs  fringing  every  leaf,  the  sharp  black  twigs  looking 
like  veins  amongst  the  greenery.  But  still  he  could  find 
nothing  to  say. 

A  cuckoo  was  very  close;  in  that  very  tree.  He 
looked  up.  Could  he  say  something  about  that?  He  re- 
jected the  thought. 

Life  may  be  a  bad  business;  but  standing  beneath  some 
giant  beech,  looking  up  through  the  yearning  branches,  the 
myriad  intricacies  of  leaf,  and  twig,  one  is  apt  to  forget 
it.  Something  of  this  the  Stag-Fellow  was  feeling,  in  spite 
of  the  ruin  of  the  bright  morning. 

But  moment  by  moment  he  was  getting  panic-stricken, 
as  we  do  when  struggling  for  something  to  say.  The 
more  we  struggle,  the  more  distracting  thoughts  fill  our 
mind,  thoughts  which  are  interesting  to  ourselves,  but  use- 
less for  conversation;  thoughts  we  even  then  desperately 
plan  to  examine  at  our  leisure. 

And  Tamsie  herself  was  shy.  This  ragged  fellow  had 
found  her  crying.  This  was  he  with  whom  little  Anselo 
had  coupled  her  name.  He  knew  Nicolas  Buchan,  and  she 
had  not  told  the  latter  of  his  existence. 

Tamsie  was  looking  straight  before  her  into  the  rain. 
Lessening  in  volume,  it  was  now  coming  down  in  vertical 
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crystal  rods.  The  girl  had  straightened  her  back  against 
the  great  bole  of  the  beech,  her  feet  in  their  muddied  shoes 
were  wedged  close  between  two  of  its  mossy  roots. 

It  was  she  who  finally  broke  the  uncomfortable  silence. 

"  You  won't  see  —  the  man  —  you  want  to  avoid.  He 
is  going  away  —  to-day." 

Her  voice  was  very  proud,  and  careful;  but  the  Stag- 
Fellow  heard  the  tears  under  every  word. 

That  was  why  she  was  crying.  She  loved  Buchan,  that 
handsome  conspicuous  man,  as  nearly  everybody  loved  him. 
Buchan  had  wrested  affection  from  all  by  his  charm,  and 
the  force  of  his  individuality. 

"To  Egypt?"  asked  the  Stag-Fellow  stupidly,  for  the 
very  word  spelled  pain. 

Tamsie  paused;  then  — 

"  Yes." 

Neither  spoke.  Tamsie  could  not,  and  God  knows  what 
bitterness  was  in  the  other's  heart.  The  rain  was  stop- 
ing.  There  was  blue  sky  all  around.  The  sun  streamed 
out.  All  that  green  gloom  instantly  splintered  and  shat- 
tered up  into  a  laughing  beauty.  It  was  as  though  a  mil- 
lion clear  voices  burst  simultaneously  from  silence  into 
ecstasy.  Moss,  and  primroses,  leaves  and  curving  ferns 
were  shining,  glittering,  stirring  with  a  million  million 
rain-drops.  White  steam  rose  from  the  ground ;  and  flick- 
ering silverly  across  the  blue-purple  vista  of  the  receding 
cart-track  were  still  a  few  spitting  rain-drops. 

"  You  said  it  was  only  a  shower.  Good-bye,"  said 
Tamsie  sturdily. 

There  was  always  something  abrupt  and  unexpected 
about  her  actions.  She  was  walking  through  the  lowest 
beech  fans,  ducking  under  others,  before  he  knew  it. 
They  were  glittering  and  flashing  like  wet  emeralds.     Her 
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ankles  and  her  shoulders  must  be  drenched.  He  realised  he 
knew  her  only  as  "  Buchan's  girl." 

"  Will  you  tell  me  your  name  ?  "  he  called  in  a  low 
voice;  then  went  hot  at  his  own  temerity, 

She  turned  her  head  with  a  sudden  quick  movement 
The  breeze  sent  a  shower  of  bright  diamonds  off  the  trees. 
He  saw  her  sunlit  face  as  though  through  tears. 

"  Tamsie, —  Tamsie  Vyner." 

After  a  time  the  Stag-Fellow  followed  the  way  she  had 
taken.  Sanpriel  and  Gilderoy  would  be  weary  of  hanging 
about  for  him;  but  he  was  not  thinking  much  of  Sanpriel 
and  Gilderoy.  Five  times  now  he  had  seen  this  girl;  and 
each  of  the  times  impressed  themselves  on  his  memory  as 
a  rich  glowing  picture,  complete  in  itself. 

"  Like  walking  through  some  dark  old  Church  of  chest- 
nut-black shadows,  and  coming  every  few  moments  on  a 
glowing  stained  window,"  he  mused. 

He  had  seen  her  under  the  stars,  tired,  yet  still  full  of 
eagerness,  and  the  passion  of  life.  He  had  seen  her  in 
the  windy  morning  sunshine  by  the  peat-stream,  erect  as 
a  young  ash  tree  amongst  those  wheedling  sinuous  gypsies. 
He  had  awakened  to  see  her  poised  dark  against  the  light 
blue  sky,  like  Horus,  symbol  of  victorious  life.  He  had 
heard  her  speaking  in  vibrant  voice  of  the  magic  of  Egypt. 
Rameses  —  Senefru  —  Cheops  —  Amenhotep — ,  and  then 
she  had  seemed  an  Egyptian  princess  herself,  like  those 
princesses  whose  pictures  he  had  so  often  gazed  upon  in 
tombs.  Tall,  slight,  square-shouldered  women,  with 
almond  eyes,  small  hands,  and  long  thin  feet.  He  had  seen 
her,  her  forehead  bent  on  her  knees,  till  the  little  hollow 
in  the  nape  of  her  neck  showed,  the  sunshine  dropping 
countless  moving  silver  florins  on  her  head,  her  hands,  her 
dress.     And  once  again  he  had  seen  her  smiling  through 
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the  twinkling  rain-bow  drops,  as  they  pelted  from  the 
leaves. 

"  Tamsie  —  Tamsie  Vyner." 

It  rang  on,  like  some  glass,  whose  crystalline  sweetness 
vibrates  for  a  long  while  after  one  has  touched  it 

"  Tamsie  —  Tamsie  Vyner." 


XVIII 

CADDIS-WORMS 

That  last  day  of  Buchan's  was  a  strange  one.  The  whole 
landscape  alternated  between  jade  gloom  and  a  dazzling 
glitter  of  spring  green.  Every  half-hour  or  so  the  rain 
flashed  down  heavily  white,  though,  Exmoor  fashion,  blue 
sky  still  gleamed  above  the  horizon.  And  such  blue  sky  I 
From  the  clearest  hedge-sparrow,  to  deep  ice-blue,  unnat- 
ural and  dark;  and  this  in  turn  changing  to  uncertain 
indigo,  where  it  was  veiled  by  falling  rain.  And  sud- 
denly the  sun  would  burst  forth,  and  in  an  instant  the 
pearly  veil  was  transformed  into  twinkling  diamonds,  and 
the  whole  country  side  bloomed  into  unearthly  brilliance, 
like  some  magical  flower  which  faded  even  as  one  gazed 
enchanted!  For  the  rain  was  falling  again!  By  evening 
all  the  primroses  in  the  woods  had  etherealised  into  trans- 
parent ghosts.  The  birds  sang  very  loudly  and  clearly. 
From  every  side  came  the  sound  of  running  water. 

"  A  little  spring  has  burst  out  in  the  very  middle  of  the 
lane,"  said  Buchan  with  effort.  "  Have  you  seen  it, 
Poppet?" 

Tamsie  shook  her  head.  She  was  remembering  Roddy's 
words. 

"You  will  never  get  away  from  running  water  here. 
You  may  love  it,  you  may  hate  it.  But  it  will  always  be 
there.  Climb  on  to  the  moor,  the  river  will  follow  you 
ever  so  faintly.  Press  farther,  and  just  as  you  lose  it,  a 
peat-stream  will  come  hurrying  to  greet  you.     Very  soon, 
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child,  you  will  learn  running  water  is  the  string  on  which 
we  thread  all  our  days." 

And  even  then,  remembering  Paradise  Caumlo  by  the 
babbling  peat-stream,  his  words  had  somehow  brought  a 
prescience  of  disaster.  In  a  few  minutes  Buchan  would  be 
gone.  The  Blennerhassetts  had  left  Tamsie  with  him  in 
the  drawing-room.  Mrs.  Blennerhassett  had  thought  that 
a  mistake ;  but  Roddy  had  insisted,  and  for  once  gained  his 
own  way.  "  Even  now,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  there  may 
be  time,"  thought  Roddy  miserably. 

But  Buchan  and  Tamsie  stood  in  the  bow  window,  look- 
ing west,  talking  of  the  little  spring  which  had  bubbled 
forth  in  the  very  middle  of  the  lane.  The  room  darkened 
behind  them.  There  was  another  storm  coming.  Tamsie 
looked  out. 

With  a  sense  of  guilt  she  remembered  how  she  and  the 
Stag-Fellow  had  sheltered  beneath  the  beech  tree  that  morn- 
ing, while  the  rain  rushed  down  beyond,  drowning  even 
the  sound  of  the  river.  Buchan  knew  nothing  of  the  Stag- 
Fellow.  Honour  kept  her  from  telling  him,  but  it  was 
adding  to  the  misery  of  this  moment. 

Now,  branches  were  suddenly  tossing  and  swaying 
against  a  grey  cloud  which  was  flushed  through  with  golden 
light.  There  were  long  slanting  diamond  strokes  on  the 
window-pane.  Away  down  the  valley,  a  white  farmhouse 
showed  coldly  blue,  set  in  an  olive  coloured  field.  There 
was  something  very  wild  and  strange  in  life.  Nick  was 
going  to  Egypt, —  and  without  her. 

Buchan  made  a  sudden  movement,  upsetting  a  work- 
basket  of  Mrs.  Blennerhassett's  which  stood  on  a  little 
table  at  his  elbow.  All  the  reels  of  cotton,  and  silk,  needles, 
pins,  and  packets  of  hooks  and  eyes  scattered  in  all  direc- 
tions. 
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"G d the  thing!"  burst  out  the  Egyptologist, 

beside  himself  with  sudden  fury. 

"  It  doesn't  matter,  Nick.     I  will  pick  them  up." 

Tamsie's  voice  was  a  little  frightened.  She  had  never 
heard  her  guardian  swear  before.  It  excited  and  scared 
her.  She  went  down  on  her  hands  and  knees,  whispering 
to  herself  over  and  over  again  — "  He  is  going  in  a  few 
minutes.     How  am  I  to  bear  it  ?  How  am  I  to  bear  it  ?  " 

Buchan's  manners  had  always  been  perfect,  but  now  he 
was  watching  her,  making  no  effort  to  help.  His  future 
was  arid;  his  life  devastated.  With  a  terrific  effort  he  was 
struggling  to  be  calm ;  forcing  upon  himself  the  conviction 
that  he  was  doing  the  best  for  both  of  them. 

Tamsie  was  picking  up  this,  and  that,  with  the  swift  cer- 
tainty, the  nattiness  of  touch,  he  had  admired  in  her  from 
a  child.  And  now  it  was  Mrs.  Blennerhassett's  emery  cush- 
ion she  had  in  her  fingers;  a  crimson  knitted  strawberry, 
pipped  over  with  tiny  yellow  beads.  Years  and  years  ago 
Tamsie  had  bitten  into  that  strawberry,  and  roared  at  its 
horrid  scrunchiness.  Buchan  remembered  gathering  up 
her  angry  little  body,  kissing  her,  telling  her  she  was  his 
pretty  —  his  poppet,  his  chickabiddy  —  and  Maria  bleat- 
ing —  "  You  make  a  perfect  fool  of  that  child,  Nicolas." 

Buchan's  face  grew  all  soft  and  wretched.  He  was  real- 
ising with  every  fibre  of  his  being  the  intimate  place  Tamsie 
held  in  his  heart.  What  allies  they  had  always  been,  think- 
ing as  one,  meeting  in  Egyptology  no  less  than  in  exquisite 
fooling.  The  sudden  passion ;  that  he  must  by  and  by  cut 
off  like  a  lovely  flower,  but  what  about  the  roots  of  comrade- 
ship and  understanding  which  would  have  to  be  torn  up 
bleeding  one  by  one  — 

"  You  will  be  happy,"  he  said,  endeavouring  to  per- 
suade himself  of  the  truth  of  what  he  was  saying.    "  You 
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have  got  all  you  want,  haven't  you,  Thomas?  Books  — 
eh?" 

She  made  some  reply,  and  put  the  last  reel  of  cotton  back 
in  Mrs.  Blennerhassett's  work-basket. 

"  You  will  enjoy  riding  the  Mitcher,  won't  you,  Poppet? 
And  I  have  told  Maria  she  is  not  to  stop  you  riding  alone." 
His  voice,  though  he  struggled  to  control  it,  shook  a  little. 
"  I  thought  you  would  like  better  scrambling  about  the  moor 
by  yourself,  wouldn't  you,  Thomas?  " 

"  Yes ;  much  better." 

His  care  for  her  happiness  was  touching  her  nearly  to 
tears.  Yet  he  had  deceived  her  all  these  years.  Protest* 
ing  anger  rose  again  in  her  heart. 

He  took  out  his  watch  and  looked  at  it.  His  hand  was 
daffodil  yellow,  in  the  level  rays  of  the  sun,  which  now 
streamed  out  under  the  lid  of  cloud. 

"  I  must  go  now," —  but  he  made  no  attempt  to  go.  He 
was  looking  as  Tamsie  as  she  fumbled  with  the  woollen 
balls  that  decorated  her  aunt's  work-basket.  Alternate 
olive-green  and  scarlet  balls,  useless,  and  hideous.  And 
it  was  to  a  life  chock  full  of  such  hideous  uselessness,  he 
was  consigning  Tamsie,  this  girl  who  loved  things  scien- 
tific, who  had  seemed  the  incarnation  of  his  very  will. 

"You  are  a  splendid  boy,  Thomas.  I'm  so  proud  of 
you."  He  was  rather  husky.  He  had  taken  her  hand 
away  from  the  hateful  balls,  and  was  patting  it,  pressing 
it. 

"  He  is  going  now  —  now  —  in  a  minute  — "  she  told 
herself,  breathing  hard. 

All  at  once  the  blood  was  beating  into  Buchan's  face. 

"  Well,  Tamsie,  I  suppose  —  Good-bye  my  chickabiddy! " 

"  Good-bye,  Nick !  "  she  whispered,  her  chin  down.  She 
felt  an  aching  longing. 
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Buchan  took  her  into  his  arms,  and  held  her  very  close, 
and  still.  He  felt  her  tremble.  He  heard  her  breath. 
Something  inside  him  seemed  to  snap. 

"  I  love  you  —  I  have  always  loved  you !  " 

"  Yes,  Nick,  I  know,"  shuddered  Tamsie. 

Buchan  was  silent,  and  instantly  let  her  go.  Tamsie  wa9 
too  young.  It  was  she  who  was  failing  him  now.  One 
word,  one  little  look,  and  he  would  have  thrown  his  Ambi- 
tion to  the  winds.  It  is  like  that  with  animals  sometimes. 
They  are  so  faithful,  so  affectionate,  so  sagacious,  and  then 
one  day  we  call  on  them  for  something  they  have  not  got. 

Tamsie  was  too  young. 

The  door  was  opened  a  little  way. 

"  Ni  —  co  —  las  —  do  —  you — know — that — it — is — " 

"  God  bless  you,  my  little  Boy-Girl,  good-bye,  Thomas  — 
good-bye — "  and  now  Nicolas  Buchan  was  stumbling  in 
some  fashion  through  the  gathering  dusk  of  the  drawing- 
room.  All  his  god-like  radiance  and  vigour  had  left  him. 
He  was  old ;  he  was  like  other  men.  An  imaginative  person 
might  have  compared  him  to  Wotan,  when  Freia,  goddess 
of  youth,  love  and  beauty,  was  taken  away,  and  he  could 
no  longer  eat  her  golden  apples  of  eternal  youth. 

Some  days  passed. 

Buchan  had  gone.  Everything  had  gone.  Life  dropped 
nerveless  between  Tamsie's  fingers.  Hitherto  it  had  sped 
a  shining  thread  which  she  must  happily,  excitedly  follow; 
but  now  it  lay  dead  at  her  feet.  Wearily  she  must  stoop 
to  pick  up  this  tarnished  thread  and  drag  it  day  by  day, 
twist  it  round  some  so-called  pleasure,  force  it  through  a 
heavy  stodge  of  duty. 

Tamsie  lived  and  thought  on  an  entirely  different  plane 
to  the  Blennerhassetts.     When  she  and  Nicolas  Buchan  had 
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spoken,  it  was  because  they  were  compelled  to  let  out  that 
which  bubbled  up  within  them;  when  they  had  laughed, 
which  was  often,  it  was  because  they  could  not  help  them- 
selves. 

But  now  Tamsie  was  to  learn  that  there  are  people  who 
talk,  not  because  they  have  anything  to  say,  but  because  it 
is  considered  ill-mannered  to  remain  silent.  A  constant 
little  chit-chat,  holding  no  vitality,  must  be  kept  up,  and 
little  mechanical  smiles,  and  little  mechanical  laughs  must 
follow  each  other  with  merciless  precision. 

Tamsie  might  have  worked ;  but  work  had  hitherto  spelt 
only  Egyptology,  and  now  everything  relating  to  Egypt 
had  suddenly  become  distasteful.  She  did  take  a  candle, 
and  go  into  the  musty  smelling  library  one  evening,  but  it 
was  as  much  to  escape  from  Mrs.  Blennerhassett,  as  to  fetch 
a  book.  Mrs.  Blennerhassett  talked  like  a  child  learning 
to  read.  Each  syllable  was  of  equal  importance.  Conse- 
quently there  were  no  stops  in  her  speech,  only  a  monoto- 
nous meaningless  tapping  on  one  note.  And  this  evening, 
meaning  to  be  particularly  kind,  she  had  called  the  girl 
Thomas  once  or  twice.  Thomas !  the  little  Tom-boy  name 
used  by  Buchan,  and  Buchan  alone.  Thomas!  the  little 
name  of  a  thousand  associations ! 

Setting  the  flickering  candle  down  on  the  table,  Tamsie 
opened  the  brass  criss-cross  doors,  caging  the  volumes 
neither  Roddy  nor  Maria  ever  touched.  There  was 
amongst  these  a  queer  squat  old  work  on  astronomy,  illus- 
trating the  constellations.  Tamsie  listlessly  turning  the 
pages,  came  upon  a  wood-cut  of  Cassiopeia  seated  in  her 
chair.  She  hurried  on.  But  on  the  very  next  page  was 
the  Bull ;  the  Hyades  forming  his  narrow  face,  the  Pleiades 
his  shoulders,  Aldebarar  his  eye,  and  two  stars  of  lesser 
magnitude  the  buttons  on  the  tips  of  his  horns.     Abruptly 
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the  girl  shut  the  book,  and  almost  fiercely  pushed  it  back 
into  its  place.  Too  vividly  did  it  recall  that  sharp  starry 
night,  when  Buchan  had  pointed  out  Cassiopeia's  W  glit- 
tering like  diamonds  over  their  heads;  and  together  they 
had  stumbled  through  the  windy  darkness  towards  the  Bull, 
as  he  sank  beneath  the  horizon,  cold,  starved,  lost,  and  yet 
so  oddly  happy!  And  all  the  while  he  had  deceived  her. 
He  had  never  meant  to  take  her.  She  would  interfere 
with  his  work. 

"  He  does  not  care  —  nor  I !  "  and  then  in  the  brownish 
shadows  of  the  library,  the  face  of  her  guardian  rose  before 
her — that  handsome  face  with  the  brilliant  purposeful 
look,  which  could  break  up  into  that  particular  softness, 
which  had  always  belonged  to  her,  and  to  her  alone. 

"Good-bye,  my  chickabiddy — " 

Tamsie  was  wrung  with  sudden  pain.  It  seemed  to  her, 
as  she  stood  there  in  her  stiffly  starched  book-muslin,  spill- 
ing candle-grease  on  the  Brussels  carpet,  that  she  felt  the 
physical  sensation  of  flinging  herself  again,  and  again, 
against  the  bars  of  life,  till  she  was  bruised,  and  bleeding. 
She  seemed  almost  to  see  herself,  some  wild  little  bird,  with 
open  beak,  and  heart  visibly  panting. 

He  loved  her  —  "God  bless  you,  my  little  Boy-Girl  — 
good-bye,  Thomas  —  good-bye — "  But  he  had  deceived 
her. 

All  those  years  when  she  had  believed  herself  his 
trusty  comrade,  two  against  the  world,  he  was  letting  her 
believe  a  lie.  He  had  been  the  ballast  of  her  life;  and  now 
he  was  gone. 

Blowing  out  her  candle,  Tamsie  went  back  into  the  draw- 
ing-room, with  Harriet  Martineau's  translation  of  Comte's 
Cours  de  Philosophie  under  her  arm.  In  ten  minutes  she 
had  laid  it  down ;  for  after  conversation  with  the  Blenner- 
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hassetts,  a  brain  even  as  active  as  Tamsie's  would  not  think. 
Her  head  seemed  stuffed  with  warm  cotton  wool. 

It  was  that  evening  she  first  found  for  herself  an  ano- 
dyne. Looking  down  on  Miss  Martineau's  unread  page, 
this  once  eminently  practical  Tamsie  began  to  use  her  rest- 
less brain  in  a  fashion  utterly  foreign  to  it. 

She  was  thinking  of  the  Stag-Fellow.  She  remembered 
the  vague  shyness  which  characterised  him,  and  which  made 
such  a  striking  contrast  to  Buchan's  swift  bold  manner  of 
looking  everyone  between  the  eyes.  He  had  said  Buchan 
would  not  permit  her  to  speak  to  him.  Tamsie  grew  sud- 
denly scarlet  and  bent  over  her  book,  so  that  Roddy  should 
not  notice.  But  her  guardian  had  deceived  her.  So  she 
justified  herself.  She  remembered  what  the  Stag-Fellow 
said ;  just  how  he  looked  in  his  long-sleeved  calf-skin  waist- 
coat, his  unbuttoned  leggings,  with  his  uncovered  hair 
bleached  almost  white  by  the  sun.  His  disregard  of  appear- 
ances was  attractive  in  itself.  He  seemed  the  embodied 
defiance  of  civilisation,  a  fresh  beckoning  breeze  after  the 
lifeless  atmosphere  of  the  Blennerhassetts.  She  wondered 
whether  she  would  meet  him  again. 

So  that  evening,  with  Miss  Martineau's  book  on  her  knee, 
she  found  a  little  ease  in  the  spinning  of  her  thoughts.  It 
was  not  acquiescence  to  her  fate,  but  perhaps  one  might 
call  it  the  shadow  of  acquiescence;  and  as  the  days  went 
by,  passionately  she  came  to  resent  anything  that  inter- 
rupted her  musing,  much  as  a  drug-taker  resents  one  who 
hinders  him  from  his  ease. 

But  Roddy  hardly  ever  left  her  alone.  He  cracked  his 
fingers  and  his  jokes  ceaselessly.  He  picked  her  his  flow- 
ers as  ungrudgingly  as  possible,  and  Tamsie  thrusting  them 
in  her  belt,  and  thanking  him  vehemently,  was  filled  with 
remorse  that  she  was  not  more  grateful;  that  even  taking 
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the  little  man's  flowers,  she  was  longing  to  be  left  alone, 
and  noticing  what  a  big  Adam's  apple  moved  in  his  throat. 

How  hard  it  is  that  the  faults  of  the  best  people  in  the 
world  should  always  be  so  obvious.  They  rise  to  the  sur* 
face  by  their  very  lightness.  They  are  vulgar,  or  irritable, 
domineering  or  perhaps  merely  tiresome  like  Roddy,  to 
those  who  do  not  know ;  and  to  those  who  do,  there  is  a  real 
tragedy  in  watching  them  unappreciated,  or  maligned. 

Strangling  his  nervousness,  Roddy  suggested  hiring  a 
horse,  and  urged  Tamsie  to  come  out  with  him,  to  give  the 
Mitcher  the  daily  "  pipe-opener  "  recommended  by  Gilde- 
roy  the  gypsy. 

"  Stag-hunting  will  soon  begin.  You  will  enjoy  that, 
won't  you,  Tamsie  ?  "  asked  he,  looking  at  her  a  little  wist- 
fully, and  smoothing  down  his  mouse-coloured  hair. 

But  Tamsie,  hating  herself,  only  shook  her  head.  At  the 
Mitcher's  name,  her  brows  deepened  into  almost  V-shape, 
her  expression  became  hard,  the  bright  colour  in  her  cheeks 
suddenly  fixed.  So  Roddy  took  the  poor  child  for  long 
walks,  which  they  both  detested.  Between  her  springy 
steps  and  his,  the  untouched  subject  of  Buchan  yawned, 
never  forgotten,  never  spoken  of  till  the  day  of  the  aqua- 
rium. 

Buchan  had  been  gone  a  week.  Tamsie  had  travelled 
such  a  distance  in  that  week.  The  old  landmarks  were 
nearly  out  of  sight,  and  as  they  vanished  they  were  taking 
upon  themselves  a  sweetness,  a  beauty,  perhaps  they  never 
had  possessed. 

The  bright  hillside  opposite  the  Ford  was  threaded 
through  with  tiny  glittering  waterfalls.  Cuckoos  shouted; 
lambs  were  bleating  everywhere.  It  was  one  of  those 
showy  afternoons  in  May,  with  light  green  trees,  and 
bushes  fluttering  against  dark  firs,  and  hollies ;  and  the  silver 
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down  fringing  the  sharply-crimped  emerald  beech  leaves 
glistening  in  the  sunshine.  The  lilacs  were  out,  their  top- 
most buds  crimson  against  the  sky;  the  shady  lawn  lay 
milky  with  daisies,  and  a  laburnum  flinging  over  the  old 
wall  her  long  swaying  tassels,  looked  like  a  wind-blown 
fountain  of  golden  water.  Tamsie  in  the  heart  of  this 
radiant  shower  hung  over  the  wall  too.  She  was  a  little 
sunburnt  under  the  eyes.  Her  hands  were  clasped.  One 
would  have  supposed  her  to  be  looking  at  the  river  sliding 
beneath.  In  reality  her  half-closed  eyes  saw  nothing  of 
the  glancing  waters,  the  transparent  trout  with  their  gently 
waving  tails,  the  very  stones  that  had  all  quickened  into 
shining  transparent  gold  also. 

Since  that  morning  under  the  beech  tree,  she  had  not 
seen  the  Stag-Fellow.  She  was  wondering  if  he  avoided 
her.  "  Doesn't  he  trust  me?"  She  was  wondering  if  she 
should  go  and  see  the  gypsies. 

There  was  nothing  of  the  sentimental  schoolgirl  about 
Tamsie;  but  of  Buchan,  and  Egyptology  she  could  not 
think,  and  the  vanished  Stag-Fellow  was  the  only  patch  of 
green  in  her  suddenly  withered  life.  He  was  living  in  a 
spirit  of  lawlessness,  which  appealed  to  her  own.  It  was 
natural  she  should  think  of  him;  wonder  about  him. 

At  first,  accustomed  to  concern  herself  only  with  facts, 
she  merely  lived  again  through  their  few  meetings;  then 
as  her  thoughts  began  to  flow  more  freely  in  the  new  chan- 
nel in  which  she  had  directed  them,  she  began  to  ask  herself 
—  "If  I  had  not  said  so  and  so  —  what  would  he  have 
done?" 

This  insensibly  led  her  on  to  invent  conversations  and 
events  which  had  never  taken  place.  Apparently  reading, 
or  listening  to  Mrs.  Blennerhassett,  Tamsie  would  be  in 
reality  holding  conversation  with  a  thin  gaunt  young  fel- 
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low,  whose  features  she  could  not  remember  except  that 
they  were  wind-reddened,  whose  hard  eyes  were  dark  in 
his  face,  whose  rough  uncovered  head  was  bleached  by  the 
sun.  And  in  these  conversations  she  was  invariably  pleased 
at  her  own  demeanour  before  him. 

At  first  it  was  harmless  as  drinking  a  glass  of  water  when 
thirsty;  but  Tamsie,  her  sense  of  proportion  all  out  of  gear, 
began  to  interest  herself  only  in  those  minutes,  when  shut- 
ting her  ears  to  her  suspicion,  she  could  invent  reasons 
for  the  Stag-Fellow's  mode  of  life,  invent  telling  replies 
to  his  shy  rude  questionings.  Bitterly  she  resented  any 
interruption;  and  this  afternoon  as  she  heard  Roddy  com- 
ing down  the  filbert  walk,  she  stared  down  at  the  river, 
pretending  not  to  hear,  desperately  beating  back  her  scat- 
tered thoughts  to  the  Stag-Fellow  awaiting  her  on  the 
moor,  with  hurt  and  angry  eyes. 

"  Coming  for  a  walk,  Tamsie  ?  " 

Tamsie  turned  her  head,  pressing  her  hands  fiercely  to- 
gether, smiling  at  Mr.  Blennerhassett's  dingy  insignificant 
little  figure. 

"  I  should  love  to,  Roddy.     Now?  " 

She  was  trying  so  hard  to  be  good. 

At  the  lane-side  half  an  hour  later,  she  and  Roddy  came 
upon  a  crystalline  pool.  Usually  it  was  fed  by  a  little 
tinkling  water-course.  But  this  afternoon  it  was  silent. 
The  little  water-course  was  a  butterfly-blue  ribbon  of  for- 
get-me-not. 

"  It  is  like  an  aquarium,"  murmured  Tamsie,  looking 
deep  down  into  the  fairy  glass  of  bright  cloud,  leaves,  tree- 
trunks,  and  vivid  green  weeds,  which  lifted  motionless  to- 
wards the  surface  of  the  limpid  water. 

"  With  tad-poles  for  fish.  Look,  Tamsie !  "  said  Roddy, 
pointing  to  where  a  sandy  portion  of  the  sunlit  bottom 
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was  speckled  all  over  with  black.  "  We  will  come  up  with 
a  pickle  jar  to-morrow,  and  take  some  home/' 

"  That  will  be  delightful,"  agreed  Tamsie  cheerfully,  and 
with  him  she  walked  on  with  her  usual  springy  fashion, 
her  heels  scarcely  touching  the  ground.  Yet  a  sudden  sick- 
ness of  mind  and  body  seized  her.  Could  she  go  on? 
These  walks,  with  their  conversations  which  held  no  vital- 
ity, but  constantly  dropped  dead  between  them.  "  I  will 
ride,"  she  determined  suddenly.  She  had  heard  much  of 
Mr.  Fenwick  Bisset,  the  master  of  the  Devon  and  Somerset 
Staghounds.  "  Mr.  Bisset  ?  Ah !  he  be  a  good  gentle- 
man," all  the  farmers  and  labourers  in  North  Devon  and 
West  Somerset  were  wont  to  exclaim.  And  once  she  had 
come  upon  Arthur  Heal  and  the  whips  exercising  the 
hounds.  The  pied  pack  with  their  waving  sterns  had 
poured  along  the  deep  lanes  like  spilt  milk.  And  the  sound 
of  "  Arthur's  "  horn,  the  sharp  crackings  of  whip  thongs 
had  excited  her  a  little  in  spite  of  herself.  But  it  was  not 
the  thought  of  future  hunting  that  was  quickening  her 
pulses  now.  "  I  will  ride,"  she  repeated  to  herself,  "  I  will 
ride.  I  will  go  to  the  gypsies.  I  would  like  to  talk  with 
the  thin  sad  one  who  wants  a  baby.  If  I  see  the  Stag- 
Fellow  —  it  isn't  my  fault." 

For  days  she  had  heard  the  unspoken  thought  like  water 
murmuring  underground,  and  now  it  had  suddenly  burst 
forth,  as  the  little  spring  had  burst  forth  in  the  middle  of 
the  lane.     Tamsie  felt  a  tiny  excitement. 

Roddy,  however,  was  full  of  the  idea  of  bringing  back 
tad-poles  to  amuse  her.  The  following  morning  found  the 
Mitcher  still  in  the  stable,  and  the  two  once  more  at  the 
"  Aquarium,"  this  time  with  a  pickle  jar.  And  then  the 
little  man's  heart  suddenly  lifted;  for  Tamsie  had  laughed 
suddenly  out,  one  of  her  own  boyish  laughs,  as  clear  as  the 
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water  beneath  her.  Lying  on  her  stomach,  her  "  porkpie  " 
hat  pushed  back  off  her  forehead,  her  sleeves  rolled  up, 
and  one  satin  white  arm  with  its  sunburnt  "  glove  "  grab- 
bing in  the  clear  cold  water,  Tamsie  had  all  but  lost  her 
balance. 

Roddy  forgot  the  tedious  walk  with  its  forced  con- 
versation. Tamsie  had  not  laughed  like  that  since  the  de- 
parture of  his  brother-in-law.  It  was  almost  a  pity  Tam- 
sie had  not  fallen  in  altogether. 

Thinking  of  this  — "  You  are  only  catching  the  whop- 
pers," he  objected.  "  Easy  enough.  But  let  us  try  for 
some  of  the  little  chaps." 

But  the  small  tad-poles  were  far  more  active,  and  inclined 
to  slip  through  their  fingers.  Tamsie  was  laughing  again. 
At  the  back  of  her  mind  was  the  pleasant  consciousness  of 
the  afternoon.  She  made  no  attempt  to  catch  the  tad- 
poles herself,  but  sat  back  on  her  heels  in  the  sunlit  grass 
watching  Roddy,  grabbing,  missing,  clinging  desperately  to 
the  edge.  And  seeing  her  amused,  Mr.  Blennerhassett 
wondered  whether  he  should  purposely  miss  his  balance. 
He  was  a  dapper  little  man,  as  well  as  nervous.  "  Though 
the  water  is  so  clear,  the  bottom  is  muddy  enough,"  he  ar- 
gued to  himself,  "  and  anyone  so  sharp  as  Tamsie  would 
see  through  it." 

"  There !  I  have  got  a  tiny  one  myself !  "  cried  Tamsie, 
ceasing  to  be  amused,  and  only  impatient  at  Roddy's  char- 
acteristic futility.  Mentally  she  was  comparing  him  to 
another  man,  whose  vivid  picture  she  carried  always  in 
her  mind.  Nick  would  have  caught  a  tiny  tad-pole 
straightway. 

"  Look  at  him  —  Benjamin !  "  and  from  her  pink  glisten- 
ing fingers  a  tiny  black  dab  of  tad-pole  fell  into  the  pickle 
jar. 
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"  No,  Roddy,"  he  corrected. 

And  Tamsie  laughed  obediently,  but  without  mirth. 

He  heard  the  change  blot  out  the  interest  in  her  voice, 
as  a  mist  blots  out  a  sunny  landscape.    What  could  he  do  ? 

"  Do  you  see  this,  Tamsie  ?  "  he  asked  hurriedly,  fishing 
up  a  little  stick-like  object.  "  A  caddis-worm.  Isn't  this 
a  neat  little  house  he  has  made  for  himself  by  spinning 
twigs,  gravel,  weeds  and  leaves  together?" 

Tamsie  scarcely  looked. 

"It's  empty.     Shall  we  come  on  now?" 

"  It's  not  empty,  dear  child.  The  fellow  is  inside,  right 
enough,  hooked  securely  on  by  the  ends  of  his  tail.  Do  you 
know  he  would  let  himself  be  pulled  in  pieces  rather  than 
let  go?" 

"  Would  he  ?  "  said  Tamsie,  but  in  reality  she  was  won- 
dering if  Buchan  had  let  himself  be  torn  in  pieces  rather 
than  let  go  of  some  hidden  project. 

"Good-bye,  my  chickabiddy.  You  are  a  splendid  boy, 
Thomas.    I'm  so  proud  of  you." 

She  was  looking  down  with  dilated  eyes  into  the  cloudy 
olive  masses  of  weed  stirring  gently  under  the  water. 

Roddy  really  did  happen  to  know  something  of  the  habits 
of  aquatic  insects.  He  struggled  patiently  on,  although 
Tamsie's  attention  was  so  obviously  wandering. 

"  She  is  finding  me  a  bore,  such  an  intolerable  bore," 
thought  he  a  little  resentfully.  "  Does  the  child  really  sup- 
pose it  amuses  me  to  carry  a  pickle  jar  for  a  mile  in  the 
hot  sun;  to  muddy  my  trousers,  and  get  water  up  my 
sleeves  ?  "  But  aloud  he  was  saying  —  "  Catch  some  for 
me,  Tamsie.  Lock  there  is  one  dragging  himself  along 
the  bottom.  What  a  collection  of  twigs  and  rubbish  the 
fellow  has  got  on  him ! " 

He  pointed  out  a  caddis-worm  dragging  itself  labori- 
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ously  along,  on  the  six  horny  legs  projecting  from  one  end 
of  its  long  case.  Tamsie  rolled  up  her  sleeve,  and  went 
down  on  her  hands  and  knees  once  again. 

"  We  will  take  them  home,  and  they  won't  get  enough 
to  eat,  and  then  they  fight,  and  break  open  their  cases,  and 
devour  each  other.  It's  the  best  fun  in  the  world  to  watch 
them,"  said  this  least  blood-thirsty  of  men. 

Suddenly  his  forehead  was  so  damp  and  pink  as  to  cause 
his  eyebrows  to  look  white;  for  Tamsie,  bending  over  the 
water,  the  caddis-worm  in  her  dripping  fingers,  had  looked 
up  in  undisguised  astonishment. 

"  Roddy !  why  I  thought  you  hated  that  sort  of 
thing !" 

"  Don't  be  so  ridiculous,"  he  said  testily,  and  colouring 
still  more.  "  As  though  a  caddis-worm  can  feel  anything 
to  speak  of.  Ton  my  soul,  Tamsie,  for  all  those  wonder- 
ful brains  of  yours,  you  are  not  very  bright  at  times." 

His  tone  was  even  sharper  than  his  words. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  mind,  if  you  don't,"  murmured  Tamsie, 
drying  her  outstretched  glistening  arm  with  an  inadequate 
handkerchief;  but  her  eyes  had  unexpectedly  filled. 

Poor  Tamsie!  She  had  been  so  snappy  herself  of  late; 
but  that  Roddy  should  snap  at  her,  filled  her  with  a  dreadful 
surprise.  It  was  so  easy  of  course  for  Roddy  to  be  kind. 
A  stellar  spectra,  or  solar  spectrum  reveals  dark  lines, 
though  the  naked  eye  can  only  see  brightness ;  Tamsie,  and 
others,  saw  only  the  kindliness  of  Roderick  Blennerhassett, 
and  guessed  nothing  of  the  dark  bands  and  lines  that  in 
truth  went  to  make  up  that  same  kindliness. 

They  carried  their  pickle  jar  of  worms  and  tad-poles 
home,  each  endeavouring  to  take  if  from  the  other  with 
excessive,  but  angry  politeness;  both  acutely  aware  of  the 
ridiculous  figure  they  must  cut. 
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"  With  Nick,  this  would  have  been  natural,  a  success, 
somehow  scientific,"  thought  Tamsie  resentfully,  and  very 
young.     "  This  is  just  silly." 

Roddy  felt  it  to  be  "  just  silly "  himself.  For  half  a 
moment  he  debated  whether  he  should  throw  the  miserable 
things  into  the  river.  But  with  the  intense  obstinacy  so 
often  underlying  the  most  futile  of  us,  he  hung  on  to  the  idea 
Tamsie  should  be  amused  by  tad-poles.  Himself  he  went 
into  the  pantry,  and  brought  out  a  large  and  particularly 
fine  cut-glass  bowl,  in  which  Mrs.  Blennerhassett  had  jun- 
ket served. 

Tamsie  opened  her  eyes,  but  said  nothing,  and  the  cad- 
dis-worms and  the  tad-poles  with  sundry  musical  little  plip- 
plops  were  dropped  into  the  bowl. 

"  We  can  keep  them  on  the  top  of  the  wall,  under  the 
elder  tree,"  said  Roddy,  wondering  a  little  drearily  why 
kindness  was  such  up-hill  work.  "  Come  along,  Tamsie. 
Get  together  some  wet  dead  leaves  that  will  sink;  little 
twigs,  and  gravel.  I  am  going  to  take  the  caddis-worms 
out  of  their  houses,  and  in  an  hour's  time  you  will  see  they 
will  have  made  themselves  new  ones,  from  your  little  bits 
of  grass,  and  twigs,  and  rubbish. 

"  You  can't,"  objected  Tamsie.  "  You  said  yourself 
they  were  fastened  in,  and  would  let  themselves  be  torn 
in  pieces,  rather  than  taken  out." 

"  Dear  child,  it  would  give  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to 
slap  you,"  exclaimed  Roddy,  taking  the  pin  out  of  his 
cravat.     "  Give  me  a  caddis-worm." 

Red-cheeked  and  silent,  Tamsie  took  one  of  the  worms 
dragging  round  the  bottom  of  the  bowl,  and  handed  it  to 
him.  The  worm  drew  in  its  head,  and  six  legs,  till  there 
was  nothing  seen  of  it  at  all. 

"  This  is  devilish,"  thought  Roddy,  feeling  a  little  sick, 
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but  if  it  amuses  this  poor  cross  child!  Now,  my  boy* 
out  you  come,"  he  added  aloud. 

He  had  just  touched  the  end  of  the  sheath  with  the  point 
of  his  scarf-pin.  The  larva  must  instantly  have  unhooked, 
for  now  it  hurried  out  from  its  sheath,  and  fell  wriggling 
into  the  water,  a  fat  pale  looking  worm  with  three  legs  on 
either  side  of  its  head. 

"  Lend  me  your  pin,  Roddy.  I  want  to  try,"  cried  Tarn- 
sie  very  quickly. 

The  complete  success  of  the  little  experiment  was  such 
as  would  have  attended  Buchan.  It  made  her  think  of 
Buchan. 

One  by  one  the  caddis-worms  were  dislodged.  Roddy, 
flushed  and  pleased,  had  the  six  tenantless  little  cases,  open 
at  either  end  and  so  miraculously  spun  together,  in  his 
hand.  The  larvae  obviously  perturbed  at  their  defenceless 
condition,  dragged  themselves  about  Mrs.  Blennerhassett's 
junket  bowl,  curled  round,  or  rolled  helplessly  on  their 
backs. 

Tamsie  had  been  smiling.  Suddenly  she  was  quite 
grave. 

"  I  feel  like  that.  Someone  pricked  me,  and  I  had  to 
come  out.  Oh,  if  there  was  another  little  sheath  for  me 
to  creep  into !  " 

Roddy  was  desperately  hurt.  He  could  not  speak  for  a 
moment. 

"  In  a  few  hours  they  will  make  themselves  new  sheaths. 
There  are  the  materials  round  them,  Tamsie.  They  must 
just  make  their  own  happiness  and  comfort, —  as  we  all  can, 
and  have  to  do." 

"  But  don't  you  see,  Roddy,  everyone  can't.  They  don't 
want  the  new  sheaths,  they  want  the  old  ones  they  have 
known  all  their  lives !  "     Tamsie's  voice  was  almost  a  cry. 
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She  had  forgotten  the  Stag-Fellow  now.  "Where  are 
those  little  cases?  You  have  got  them.  Oh,  give  them  to 
me  quickly." 

Mechanically,  and  with  a  sense  of  defeat,  Roddy  handed 
her  the  little  cases,  and  Tamsie  as  though  forgetful  of  his 
presence,  set  them  carefully  before  each  worm. 

There  was  a  deep  rose  hawthorn  in  the  garden,  and  next 
to  it  was  unfortunately  planted  a  pink  chestnut.  The  cop- 
pery tone  of  the  latter  clashed  with  the  pure  rose  of  the 
may-tree.  It  looked  as  though  its  pink  had  gone  sour,  as 
it  were;  and  Roddy's  kind  eyes  resting  on  the  chestnut, 
thought  the  pure  rose  of  Tamsie's  young  life  had  turned 
sour  also.     Would  it  ever  change  again  to  sweetness? 

"  I  don't  know  how  one  is  to  go  on,  if  life  is  so  unbear- 
able," said  Tamsie  quite  quietly,  watching  the  caddis-worms 
entering  the  front  opening,  preparatory  to  turning  round 
inside.  "  I  thought  one  might  have  little  times  of  trouble. 
I  did  not  know  it  could  go  on,  all  day,  and  every  day.  Your 
eyes  keep  filling,  and  your  throat  aching,  while  a  far  away 
person  you  know  is  yourself,  laughs,  and  talks  in  a  tinkling 
voice,  and  does  marvellous  things ;  brushes  its  hair,  washes 
its  teeth,  says  its  prayers,  answers  correctly  questions  it 
has  never  even  heard !  " 

How  many  times  Roddy  had  wished  Tamsie  would  al- 
lude to  the  subject  of  Buchan,  which  lay  between  them  like 
a  naked  sword.  Yet  now  she  had,  he  found  it  inexpressi- 
bly painful.     He  could  find  nothing  to  say. 

"  I  feel  hard,  and  bitter,  and  thirsty,"  she  continued  in 
a  low  fierce  voice.  "  Like  the  sun  beating  on  a  coppery 
coloured  desert ;  as  though  I  wanted  to  snap,  and  break  my 
teeth  on  iron  bars." 

The  only  people  who  can  endure  in  silence  are  those  who 
are  constantly  called  upon  to  endure.     Tamsie  had  never 
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been  hurt  before  in  her  life.  Now  she  must  needs  run  about 
crying  to  any  one  who  would  listen,  of  her  pain ;  frightened 
like  a  child  who  has  fallen,  and  sees  its  own  blood  for  the 
first  time. 

"  My  little  dear/'  began  Roddy  very  gently.  "  Do  you 
feel  so  bitterly  against  Egyptology  —  the  thing  that  has  up 
till  now  dominated  all  your  life?" 

"  No.  It's  not  Egyptology  I  am  bitter  against,  Roddy. 
But  Nick."  And  all  at  once  Tamsie  was  struggling  with 
her  tears,  flushed  and  fierce. 

Then  Roddy  knew  her  to  be  one  of  those  women,  who 
do  not  hate  their  rivals,  but  rather  the  faithless  one  himself. 

"  I  am  glad  you  have  told  me  this,"  he  said  gently.  "  As 
we  have  walked,  I  have  been  wishing  all  the  time  I  could 
help  you." 

Tamsie  had  lifted  her  head  as  quick  as  a  hind. 

"  You  can." 

"How,  Tamsie?" 

"  Will  you  leave  me  alonfe,  quite  alone?  "  she  asked  in  a 
low  hurried  voice. 

Roddy  smiled,  in  hesitating  nervous  fashion.  He  knew 
the  walks  had  been  a  failure,  and  yet  to  hear  Tamsie  say 
so,  hurt. 

"  Why  of  course  I  will,"  he  agreed  with  an  air  of  extreme 
cheerfulness. 

She  had  expected  opposition.  There  had  been  just  a 
hint  of  defiance  in  her  question.  Now  she  was  ashamed, 
confused.  Looking  down  she  scored  innumerable  Ss  with 
her  first  finger  on  the  mossy  wall. 

"  At  Miss  Chapman's,  Mr.  Hunter,  our  drawing-master, 
taught  us  an  S  like  this  is  the  groundwork  of  design.  Now 
I  know  S  is  the  groundwork  of  Life  too.  Selfishness  —  of 
my  life,  at  least,"  she  blurted  out. 
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He  felt  she  was  so  raw  with  pain,  she  could  scarcely  bear 
touching.     He  almost  hated  Nicolas  Buchan. 

"  No,  no,  Tamsie,  dear.  It  is  Love.  You  can  make  just 
as  good  designs  with  an  L,  a  very  curly  L." 

She  smiled  at  him  in  sudden  affection. 

"  Have  you  ever  kept  a  dog,  Tamsie  ?  " 

"  No,  Roddy,  you  know  I  haven't." 

He  was  full  of  sympathetic  earnestness. 

"  I  was  going  to  say  when  you  dose  him,  you  starve  him 
the  night  before.  He  thinks  you  have  forgotten  his  supper. 
He  fusses  round,  wags  his  tail,  looks  from  you  to  the  door, 
and  then  to  you  again ;  you  shake  your  head,  and  gradually 
he  acquiesces  —  but  with  a  sense  of  injustice.  I  always 
think  of  the  dog,  Tamsie,  before  the  apparent  injustice  of 
Life.  Slums,  hospitals,  idiot  asylums  —  and  now  you,  my 
poor  child." 

He  was  looking  at  her,  and  his  tone  was  so  kind,  Tamsie 
grew  crimson. 

"  Be  wiser  than  the  dog,  Tamsie." 

"  There  is  a  way,  Roddy,  I  think  will  help  me  to  forget. 
An  interest  —  I  can't  tell  you  now.     Perhaps  some  day." 

She  was  a  little  incoherent. 

A  close  observer  might  have  seen  a  new  interest  in  the 
sudden,  almost  furtive  look  Roddy  cast  at  her.  He  had 
his  own  anodyne.     Was  it  the  same  as  hers? 

To  speak  of  this  was  like  breaking  the  sheaths  of  the 
caddis-worms. 

"  I  did  it  to  them,  and  now  I'll  do  it  to  myself,"  he 
thought,  his  upper  teeth  resting  grimly  on  the  very  top  of 
his  lower. 

"  Tamsie,  I  am  writing  a  book  — "  To  cover  his  embar- 
rassment he  was  pawing  the  gravel  with  one  foot,  almost  like 
a  horse. 
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"  I  didn't  hear,"  said  Tamsie.  "  You  are  making  such  a 
noise." 

Roddy  groaned,  and  had  to  say  it  all  again. 

"  I  am  writing  a  book  —  a  book  of  poems.  Your  Aunt 
doesn't  know.  Nobody  knows  but  you,  child.  I  am  glad 
you  should  know." 

Absorbed  as  she  was  in  her  own  affairs,  Tamsie  instantly 
appreciated  Roddy's  sacrifice. 

"  Roddy!    Let  me  see  them.     Do." 

There  was  something  persuasive,  and  very  lovable  about 
her. 

"You  would  like  to?" 

He  was  smiling  and  colouring  with  pleasure.  Not  often, 
but  sometimes  the  thorny  path  of  unselfishness  is  all  blos- 
somy  beneath  our  feet. 

To  create  something  to  leave  behind  when  we  say  good- 
bye; something  to  fulfil  the  purpose  of  our  own  creation. 
Is  not  that  the  silent  desire  of  mankind?  A  child,  a  picture, 
a  name.  Roddy  had  none  of  these.  With  his  flowers  in- 
deed, he  had  sought  to  redeem  himself  from  the  despair  of 
utter  barrenness,  but  now  his  verses  would  do  more. 

He  had  broken  through  his  natural  diffidence  in  the  sole 
hope  of  giving  pleasure  to  Tamsie;  but  now  he  had  no 
thought  for  her,  only  for  himself.  Secretly  excited  as  a 
child,  he  gave  her  the  poems  later  on,  written  in  his  tiny, 
excessively  neat  writing. 

That  afternoon  he  kept  his  wife  talking  till  he  had  seen 
Tamsie  slip  up  to  her  room.  Not  till  then  did  he  take  his 
rod,  and  wander  up  the  river  between  the  towering  woods, 
a  small  sun  and  shade  spotted  figure,  with  a  huge  fishing 
basket  on  his  shoulders,  and  an  immense  landing  net.  He 
never  glanced  at  the  rough  bright  waters  submerging  thick- 
ets of  fern,  swirling  round  wet  mossy  rocks,  wrinkling 
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against  weather-stained  boulders.  He  never  heard  the 
cuckoos,  the  crooning  of  the  wood-pigeons,  the  sticks  snap- 
ping, or  the  dry  stones  clattering  beneath  his  boots.  He 
was  repeating  his  verses  to  himself,  imagining  he  was  Tam- 
sie,  and  seeing  them  for  the  first  time.  Little  excited 
shocks  rushed  up  his  spine,  leaving  him  hot,  flushed,  and 
happy.  How  foolish  never  to  have  told  Tamsie  before! 
How  foolish  to  have  deprived  not  only  her,  but  himself  of 
this  pleasure!  Tamsie  would  be  shut  in  her  little  river- 
echoing  room,  her  chin  cupped  in  her  left  hand,  her  leg 
crossed  in  the  fashion  Mrs.  Blennerhassett  called  immod- 
est. And  the  colour  would  come  and  go  in  her  cheeks, 
as  it  did  when  she  was  excited ;  as  he  had  seen  it  do  for  Nic- 
olas Buchan,  and  Egyptology. 

Tamsie  came  to  tea  in  her  habit.  She  had  the  tell-tale 
brilliant  look  of  a  girl  who  has  met  someone  in  secret.  Mrs. 
Blennerhassett  was  not  down.  Roddy  hardly  liked  to  look 
at  her.  "  Well?"  he  whispered,  never  hearing  her  ques- 
tion as  to  what  sport  he  had  had. 

"Well,  what?    Roddy,  dear ? " 

"  The  poems." 

Tamsie's  puzzled  face  cleared. 

"  Oh,  I  haven't  read  them  yet." 

He  remembered  his  hours  by  the  noisy  sunny  river ;  how 
he  had  pictured  her  turning  back  to  read  his  favourite  one 
again ;  how  she  had  exclaimed  "  Fancy  Roddy  writing  like 
this !  "  and  all  at  once  he  felt  quite  cold,  and  flat,  and  dead. 

Now  Tamsie  had  not  really  understood  what  his  poems 
meant  to  Mr.  Blennerhassett.  For  they  had  to  do  with  that 
desire  for  immortality  which  is  infinitely  stronger  in  the 
most  effeminate  of  men,  than  in  the  most  masculine  wo- 
men.    But  now  her  heart  suddenly  smote  her,  she  scarcely 

knew  why. 
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Roddy  was  smiling  vaguely.  He  was  once  again  aware 
that  he  was  just  Roddy,  an  insignificant  nervous  little  man 
of  no  account,  whose  ancestors  had  all  distinguished  them- 
selves in  army,  or  navy.  That  afternoon  the  Future  had 
seemed  bright  with  the  spasmodic  desperate  brilliance  of  an 
Eastern  afterglow,  and  just  as  suddenly  it  had  failed.  With 
all  his  heart  he  was:  wishing  his  poems  back.  He  was  furi- 
ous with  himself  for  having  given  them  to  Tamsie.  He 
would  have  torn  them  in  shreds  rather  than  that  they  should 
lie  neglected  in  her  drawer. 

And  Tamsie  knew  it. 

With  apparent  selfishness,  she  looked  honest  and  straight 
into  his  eyes,  counting,  and  with  reason,  on  the  unselfishness 
of  his  own  nature  to  heal  his  hurt. 

"  Roddy,  I  have  been  almost  happy  this  afternoon.  This 
caddis-worm  is  making  itself  a  new  case." 

"  Rod-dee!  Rod-dee  t"  bleated  Mrs.  Blennerhassett 
down  the  stairs,  "  Cook  says  — " 

Mrs.  Blennerhassett  always  began  to  speak  before  it  was 
possible  to  hear  what  she  was  saying. 

Mechanically  Roddy  went  forward.  Yes,  he  was  glad, 
so  glad  Tamsie  was  happier,  poor  child. 

"  Cook  says  she  cannot  find  the  cut-glass  bowl  for  junket 
anywhere,  and — " 
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"  I  have  been  almost  happy  this  afternoon,"  Tamsie  had 
said. 

It  was  true. 

Had  she  been  ten  instead  of  eighteen,  she  would  have 
stamped  her  foot  at  Buchan's  memory,  sobbing  — 

"  I  don't  care  —  I  don't !     So  there !  " 

As  it  was,  in  a  spirit  of  adventure,  she  ordered  the  Mit- 
cher,  and  turned  his  head  and  her  own  to  the  Gypsy  En- 
campment. 

Buchan  had  taken  all  the  colour  out  of  life.  But  now 
as  the  pony  with  wagging  head  and  tail,  scrambled  up  the 
precipitous  moorside,  past  trembling  birch  and  mountain 
ash,  as  Tamsie  twisted  a  lock  of  his  mane  round  her  fingers 
to  keep  herself  forward,  she  felt  some  of  that  colour  was 
creeping  back.  At  the  summit  she  turned  the  Mitcher  to 
the  sun  and  wind.  A  bird's-eye  view  of  the  river,  cold, 
and  shadowed  already,  was  beneath  her  stirrup  iron.  With 
the  rains,  the  river  was  fuller,  and  far  less  noisy ;  but  even 
now  there  rose  its  steady  "ra-aaaaaar  "  to  the  girl  on  the 
pony.  Across  the  hollow  purple  mist  of  the  valley  Tamsie 
looked  to  faraway  fields,  a  bright  yet  filmy  green,  with 
smoky  hedges,  and  smoky  clumps  of  trees  seen  against  the 
afternoon  sun.  Little  larks  were  reeling  in  the  blue ;  May- 
foals  with  their  dams  were  all  about  her;  the  sun,  and  the 
wind  on  her  face  were  a  delight.  But  except  in  rare  mo- 
ments Tamsie  appreciated  scenery  as,  say  a  hunting  man  ap- 
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predates  a  delightful  entourage,  and  now  she  felt  only  a 
little  shock  of  well-being. 

"  I  shall  like  to  see  Sanpriel  Beshaley,"  said  she  aloud, 
nor  did  she  blush  at  her  insincerity. 

A  ferny  wall,  and  its  old  beech  hedge  divided  the  moor 
from  fields  of  springing  corn.  In  its  shelter  the  Exmoor 
ponies  were  wont  to  graze  when  wind  and  rain  came  racing 
from  the  southwest.  Between  it  and  the  heather,  slanted 
for  a  mile  or  more  a  ride  of  perfect  turf. 

"  It  was  here  the  gypsy  told  me  to  give  you  a  ( pipe- 
opener  '  pony,"  laughed  Tamsie,  and  wheeling  the  Mitcher 
round,  she  broke  into  a  hand  gallop,  more  excited  than  she 
guessed. 

The  Mitcher  had  started  with  his  wrong  leg,  but  she  was 
too  inexperienced  to  know  it.  The  very  roughness  of  the 
pace  enchanted  her.  The  wind  poured  down  her  throat, 
and  buzzed  in  her  ears.  Once  she  bent  forward  on  the 
pony's  neck,  as  horizontal  branches  of  the  beech  hedge 
threatened  to  pluck  her  out  of  the  saddle.  That  violent 
exercise  can  so  lighten  the  heart,  comes  ever  as  a  surprise. 
Tamsie  glowed  all  over.  She  heard  the  Exmoor  ponies 
whinnying  to  each  other  across  the  windy,  sunny  moor. 
And  there  are  few  sounds  to  stay  in  the  heart,  which  give 
one  such  an  impression  of  space,  of  the  clear  breath  of  God, 
of  clean,  wild  things !  She  thought  of  "  Arthur "  and 
his  little  horn ;  how  in  a  few  weeks'  time  the  valleys  would 
be  ringing  with  its  music,  and  the  deep  "  ough  ough  "  of  the 
hounds.  In  her  new-born  pleasure  she  forgot  the  Mitcher 
was  still  too  fat,  and  that  he  had  not  altogether  lost  his 
winter  coat.  The  good  little  beast  began  to  blow.  He 
was  black  behind  the  ears,  and  flecked  with  foam,  before 
the  wind-bitten  beeches  of  Windy  Gap  seemed  to  be  jolting 
up !  up !  into  the  sky,  by  some  invisible  machinery. 
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Tamsie  slowed  down  into  a  canter,  flushed,  breathless, 
and  oddly  happy.  Since  the  rain,  the  pool  had  increased 
in  width.  Now  it  flowed  out  for  four  or  five  yards,  on 
either  side  of  the  old  grey  gateposts.  Its  muddy  waters 
were  ruffled,  but  blue  as  the  sky  they  reflected.  His  back 
turned,  clambering  round  the  bank,  clutching  on  to  tufts 
of  heath  and  heather,  was  someone. 

The  Stag-Fellow. 

He  had  looked  over  his  shoulder  at  the  dull  drumming 
of  hoofs  on  the  turf.  He  stood  there  a  moment  quite 
still,  his  hand  still  clutching  wiry  stems,  his  heart  beating 
hard. 

"  I  couldn't  know  I  should  meet  him.  He  has  seen  me. 
I  can't  turn  back.  Besides  I  want  to  see  Sanpriel  Besha- 
ley."    Thus  Tamsie  to  herself. 

She  trotted  gently  up,  her  wind-reddened  cheeks  still 
brightening. 

The  Stag-Fellow's  basket  was  on  his  arm.  There  were 
brushes,  rope,  and  the  thin  bright  glitter  of  tins  on  his 
back.  Shy  though  he  was,  he  smiled  at  the  surprise  in  her 
honest  eyes.     Tamsie's  eyes  always  told  things. 

"  Why  not  ?  "  questioned  he,  with  that  queer  boyish  shy- 
ness and  diffidence  which  always  made  it  so  difficult  for 
him  to  speak. 

No  greeting  had  passed  between  them. 

"  You  hadn't  the  other  day." 

"  Because  Gilderoy  Beshaley  had  taken  my  basket  to 
the  Ford  with  him.  You  have  no  idea  what  a  good  fellow 
he  is." 

The  Stag-Fellow  was  blushing  now  like  a  girl.  She  was 
surprised  that  he  sold  brushes.  That  she  should  be, 
brought  home  to  him  the  transparency  of  his  disguise. 
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Stepping  round  the  bank,  skirting  the  pool,  he  turned  facing 
Tamsie,  and  the  wind,  and  the  sun. 

If  our  thoughts  dwell  on  one  whom  we  have  not  seen  of 
late,  it  is  only  their  aura,  or  as  Tamsie  with  her  love  of 
Ancient  Egypt  would  have  expressed  it,  their  Ka,  that  we 
see.  This  past  week  she  had  only  seen  the  Stag-Fellow's 
Ka,  a  nebulous  rainbow  thing,  that  interposed  itself  between 
his  real  body,  and  hers.  But  now  the  Ka  vanished,  as 
mist  in  sunshine.  The  Stag-Fellow  was  here.  His  thin 
wild  face,  and  hard  eyes  with  their  trick  of  rapid  blinking, 
impressing  themselves  upon  her  moment  by  moment.  She 
realised  how  infinitely  better  she  had  come  to  know  him  in 
her  thoughts  than  she  did  in  reality.     She  was  confused. 

Her  confusion  communicated  itself  to  the  Stag-Fellow. 

"  YouVe  been  galloping  your  pony.  You  shouldn't  let 
him  drink  like  that,"  he  interrupted  abruptly,  looking 
down. 

The  Mitcher,  his  nostrils  almost  under  the  black  water, 
was  sucking  up  great  cold  draughts,  and  Tamsie  ia  her 
embarrassed  preoccupation  had  not  noticed.  She  knew 
the  Stag- Fellow  was  right;  but  to  admit  it  would  be  to 
admit  preoccupation;  to  admit  preoccupation  scared  her. 
She  allowed  the  Mitcher  to  go  on  drinking. 

The  Stag-Fellow  said  nothing;  but  the  little  silence  was 
the  angriest  she  had  ever  heard. 

At  last  Tamsie  checked  the  Mitcher.  She  had  no  wish 
to  leave  the  Stag-Fellow.  Her  days  were  barren  of  in- 
terest, and  he  as  well  as  Nicolas  Buchan  shone  with 
the  glamour  of  Ancient  Egypt.  It  was  against  her  will 
she  was  moving  away. 

"  I  am  going  to  see  the  gypsies  —  the  poor  thin  gypsy 
who  is  always  crying — " 
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" — She  is  always  laughing  now,"  returned  the  Stag- 
Fellow  shortly. 

"  Get  up,  pony." 

Tamsie  rode  on. 

The  Stag-Fellow  trudged  behind,  his  basket  over  his  arm, 
the  pans  glittering  and  winking  on  his  back.  It  was  im- 
possible to  guess  of  what  he  was  thinking.  And  his  ex- 
pression did  not  alter  when  presently  he  saw  the  far  off 
Mitcher  slacken  into  a  walk.  The  pony  was  repeatedly 
shaking  his  head,  kicking  his  stomach.  There  was  some- 
thing wrong.  Tamsie  was  slipping  off,  and  hardly  had  her 
feet  touched  the  ground  before  the  Mitcher  was  down. 
He  was  rolling.  The  girl,  a  small  distinct  figure  in  her 
bright  blue  habit,  was  trying  unsuccessfully  to  get  him 
up.  The  reins  in  one  hand,  she  turned  to  the  Stag-Fel- 
low. 

He  came  on  quite  leisurely,  his  eyes  on  her,  and  the 
writhing  pony,  both  so  sharp  and  clear  in  the  afternoon 
sunshine.  And  now  Tamsie  was  beckoning,  first  imperi- 
ously—  then  imploringly  —  yes,  imploringly. 

"Come!  Oh,  do  come  quickly,  Stag-Fellow!  Oh,  do 
please  come ! "  The  wind  was  beating  back  her  words, 
just  as  it  was  beating  back  the  little  moor  larks  overhead ; 
but  he  just  heard  them. 

Instantly  he  broke  into  a  run,  jumping  here  over  patches 
of  gorse,  forcing  his  way  through  ferns  and  green  heather, 
starting  rabbits,  and  black  game. 

And  Tamsie,  terrified,  and  miserable,  watched  the  moor 
lessening  between  them. 

"Is  he  dying?" 

The  unfortunate  Mitcher  was  writhing  in  the  tortures 
of  colic.  He  was  grunting.  His  eyes  rolled.  Already 
he  had  broken  one  of  the  crutches  of  the  saddle. 
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The  Stag-Fellow  set  down  his  basket,  and  divested  him- 
self of  his  clattering  pans. 

"  We  must  get  him  up.  Take  care  you  don't  get  kicked! 
Poor  little  beast !  "  Half  coaxing,  half  forcing,  he  had  the 
trembling  pony  on  his  feet.  "  There,  hold  him  a  moment, 
will  you,  while  I  loosen  his  girths." 

Tamsie  was  quite  pale.  Never  before  had  she  seen  any- 
thing in  terrible  physical  pain.  Now  she  realised  for  the 
first  time,  that  whatever  people  may  say  to  the  contrary, 
violent  physical  pain  is  worse  than  mental.  And  this  was 
her  fault. 

Her  fingers  shook.  She  was  hating  herself.  It  was  all 
she  could  do  to  keep  her  upper  lip  still.  She  went  on 
stroking  the  bright  quivering  tan  of  the  Mitcher's  nose, 
while  without  a  word,  the  Stag-Fellow  was  loosening  the 
girths. 

He  looked  up.  He  held  out  his  hand  for  the  reins. 
He  loved  horses,  and  had  forgotten  to  be  either  shy,  or 
on  guard. 

"  I  must  walk  him  up  and  down  —  No,  I'd  better  take 
him  to  the  Camp.  Gilderoy  will  give  him  a  drench.  All 
gypsies  are  wonderful  horse  doctors,  and  copers." 

"What  is  a  coper?" 

"  Doctorin'  up  an  unsound  horse  as  a  sound  one."  The 
Stag-Fellow's  voice  was  dry. 

"You  are  leaving  your  basket  and  your  pans  in  the 
heather." 

She  strove  to  speak  naturally. 

"  It  doesn't  matter.     I'll  come  back  for  them  later." 

"  I  shall  bring  them,"  said  Tamsie  with  tears  in  her 
voice,  and  stooped. 

He  had  moved  on  across  the  heather,  dragging  the  pony 
with  him. 
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"  I  can't  take  them  from  you.  This  poor  little  brute 
will  be  down  for  half  a  pin.     Please  don't  trouble." 

His  words  were  a  reproach.  Tamsie's  heart  was  big 
in  her  throat.  By  her  obstinacy  she  had  brought  this  suf- 
fering on  the  Mitcher.  The  pony  was  sweating  and  trem- 
bling, his  eyes  wild  and  distressed.  Every  few  moments 
his  legs  bent  as  he  tried  to  go  down  and  roll.  He  paused 
with  outstretched  head  to  kick  at  his  stomach.  The  Stag- 
Fellow  who  spoke  so  shortly  to  her,  was  urging  him  on 
with  little  caressing  words  of  affection,  pity,  and  distress. 
Little  words  that  pierced  her  heart. 

A  feeling  of  devastating  sadness  came  over  Tamsie. 
Just  such  little  words,  just  such  a  tone  of  voice,  Nicolas 
Buchan  used  to  use  for  her.  Everything  in  life  was 
changed.  She  was  changed  herself.  Once  she  had  always 
been  right.  Now  she  was  always  wrong.  She  hated 
herself. 

"  Oh,  Nick !  Nick !  what  have  you  done  to  me  ?  " 

And  the  Stag-Fellow,  half  leading,  half  dragging  the 
Mitcher,  seeing  the  brown  gypsy  tents,  which  spelled  to 
him  home,  was  experiencing  a  peculiar  sensation.  Seem- 
ingly his  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  tents,  on  the  plumes  of 
welcoming  smoke;  but  he  was  acutely  aware  of  Tamsie 
trudging  along  beside  him,  his  basket  on  her  arm,  his  pans 
on  her  back.  Tamsie  bruised  and  broken  by  the  result 
of  her  obstinacy.  So  the  gypsies'  "  women  "  trudged  sub- 
missive beside  their  "  men."  So  for  one  fleeting  hateful 
moment  had  he  seen  Cinnerella  Purrun  trudging  beside 
him. 

The  little  pipits  golden  in  the  sunshine,  rose  and  sank, 
twittering  ecstatically,  about  them.  Gorse  blazed.  Ponies 
whinnyed  to  each  other.  The  wind  blew  Tamsie's  hair 
into  her  eyes. 
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"  I'm  sorry !  I'm  sorry !  "  she  burst  out.  "  It's  all  my 
fault.  Why  don't  you  tell  me  so?  You  know  you  are 
thinking  it." 

"  The  Mitcher  is  getting  better  every  minute,"  said  the 
Stag-Fellow,  not  looking  at  her,  and  speaking  very  simply 
and  earnestly.     "Can't  you  see  it?" 

It  seemed  so  strange  he  should  speak  of  her  pony  by  its 
name,  yet  of  course  it  was  not  strange  at  all,  she  reflected 
wonderingly. 

"  You  are  not  happy.  I  am  not  happy.  Shall  we  be 
friends?" 

She  was  looking  at  him  across  the  pony's  back.  Hers 
was  a  life  of  perpetual  impulse. 

The  blood  was  firing  his  face.  A  new  life,  very  clean, 
and  sweet,  was  rising  to  greet  him.  Instinctively  he 
glanced  at  his  scarab. 

"  If  you  like." 

Tamsie  smiled,  amused;  and  when  Tamsie  smiled  there 
was  something  very  lovable  about  her.  She  had  not 
found  anything  ungracious  in  his  words.  Cross,  and 
"  wrong  "  she  had  been  for  a  week  or  more,  but  she  was 
beginning  to  see  that  which  perhaps  she  had  never  seen 
in  the  old  happy  "  right "  days.  And  everything  about 
the  Stag-Fellow  seemed  exceptionally  interesting,  though 
he  had  uttered  nothing  but  commonplaces.  When  a  per- 
son has  a  genius  for  being  himself,  he  is  amazingly  inter- 
esting and  attractive,  however  stupid  or  even  ungracious 
he  may  be. 

And  now  he  was  forcing  himself  to  make  amends  for  his 
uncouthness. 

"If  Sanpriel  Beshaley  is  not  back  from  her  calling  to 
give  you  some  '  sober-fellow,'  I  will." 

"Sober-Fellow?" 
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He  had  known  she  would  ask. 

"Tea.  Muttram-engro,"  said  he,  smiling  a  little, 
"which  translated  literally  means  sober- fellow.  The 
Romany  language  is  so  poor,  they  are  obliged  to  fashion 
nouns  by  the  addition  of  ^nflrro-fellow,  to  an  adjective. 
So  a  star  is  a  sky-fellow,  a  dud-engro,  and  — " 

"  I  like  languages."  A  shadow  crossed  her  eyes  as  she 
thought  of  her  Coptic.  "  I  should  like  to  learn  Romany. 
Would  your  Beshaleys  teach  me?" 

The  Stag-Fellow  shook  his  head. 

"  It's  the  hardest  thing  in  the  world  to  get  a  Romany  to 
teach  you  his  tongue,  or  his  customs." 

Tamsie  clouded.  All  at  once  it  had  seemed  the  only 
thing  she  wanted;  to  pit  herself  against  the  difficulties  of 
a  fresh  language. 

The  Stag-Fellow  saw  her  disappointment.  He  felt  he 
had  rebuffed  her.  Those  rich  in  happiness  or  wealth  do 
not  guess  the  tightest  pinch  in  poverty  of  any  kind  is 
the  inability  to  give.  He  was  feeling  that  pinch,  and  in  the 
pain  argued  with  himself. 

"  The  thing  is,  only  to  see  that  little  spot  of  life  imme- 
diately before  you,  as  a  man  sees  through  glasses.  But 
I  must  always  go  peering  round  the  edges,  thinking  of 
consequences  — " 

Indeed  he  was  thinking  now  of  Nicolas  Buchan  as  he 
strove  to  make  up  his  mind. 

"  I  will!  "  he  added  to  himself,  "  I  will,  and  be  d d 

to  you ! " 

He  was  scowling,  but  looking  straight  at  Tamsie,  he 
said  quite  quietly  — 

"If  you  want  to  learn  Romany  I  can  teach  you.  Not 
the  pure  deep  inflected  Romany,  perhaps  — " 

And  so  it  came  about  that  Tamsie  Vyner,  instead  of 
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concerning  herself  with  Coptic,  learned  the  musical  peck- 
ing tongue  of  the  Romany.  In  the  weeks  that  followed 
she  was  brimful  of  characteristic  zeal,  attacking  the 
lauguage  as  a  terrier  attacks  a  rat.  But  perhaps  in  the 
midst  of  amusement  at  some  strange  word,  such  as  pov- 
engro,  earth-fellow,  or  potato,  she  would  suddenly  go 
quite  grave,  and  her  eyes  unexpectedly  fill,  at  the  thought 
of  Buchan.  Where  was  he?  What  was  he  doing?  Was 
he  at  that  self-same  moment  working  patiently  in  the  hot 
darkness  of  some  tomb;  was  he  holding  some  age-long 
treasure  in  his  hand,  a  child's  toy,  or  a  woman's  rouge  pot ; 
or  perhaps  gazing  fascinated  at  the  pictures  of  hell,  some 
Pharaoh  of  centuries,  and  centuries  before  had  had  painted 
to  study  in  his  lifetime,  and  for  the  benefit  of  his  lonely 
Ka,  when  he  himself  should  be  lying  swathed  in  linen 
bandages  ? 

The  Stag-Fellow  came  to  know  that  stricken  look  of 
Tamsie's ;  that  sudden  unresponsiveness.  Pov-engro,  earth 
fellow,  would  not  make  her  laugh  then,  any  more  than 
Match-eneskey-gav,  Fishy  Town,  or  Yarmouth;  Dinelo 
tern,  Fool's  country,  or  Suffolk.  And  the  Stag-Fellow's 
heart  filled  with  unceasing  hatred  towards  the  Egyptolo- 
gist, who  not  content  with  adding  to  the  bitterness  of  his 
own  life,  must  hurt  this  girl  as  well. 

The  subject  of  Egypt  lay  untouched,  yet  never  forgotten, 
between  them.  But  one  day  Tamsie,  with  an  odd  hesi- 
tancy, did  speak  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead. 

The  Stag-Fellow's  face  changed.  Instantly  he  was  on 
guard. 

"  Gilderoy  taught  me  The  Book  of  the  Living,  as  well 
as  Romany.     Shall  I  teach  it  you  ?  " 

So  Tamsie  learned  the  wind  ruffles  in  a  holly,  and  hisses 
in  an  ash-tree.     She  learned  the  Mitcher  and  all  horses 
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dislike  the  smell  of  red-deer;  and  that  a  fox-glove  flowers 
from  the  bottom  upwards.  She  knew  of  the  marked  dif- 
ference in  the  size  of  fox  cubs,  for  one  day  the  Stag- 
Fellow  showed  her  the  little  things,  playing,  scratching 
their  ears,  rolling  over,  snarling,  but  a  few  yards  away 
from  where  she  stood.  They  came  too  upon  a  fishing 
heron,  looking  as  though  he  had  no  legs,  so  high  were  the 
deeply  indented  banks  of  the  peat-stream;  and  where 
those  banks  lowered  soggily  to  a  level  with  the  water,  the 
Stag-Fellow  showed  her  the  sticky  crimson  sun-dew  which 
captured  flies,  and  ate  them.  Tamsie  learned  that  the 
patrin  is  leaves  laid  by  the  gypsy  at  cross-roads  to  show 
the  way  he  has  taken ;  or  sometimes  grass  knotted  in  three, 
the  biggest  knot  in  the  middle,  and  hung  upon  the  hedge. 
The  Stag-Fellow  had  learned  all  these  things  with  his 
heart,  and  Tamsie  learned  them  with  her  intelligence;  but 
they  were  sweet  to  them  both. 

And  the  day  came  when  the  Stag-Fellow  could  not 
speak ;  he  could  only  turn  white  when  Tamsie  was  near. 

They  were  seated  on  the  mossy  knees  of  the  great  beech 
tree,  under  which  they  had  sheltered  from  the  hissing  rain 
the  morning  of  Buchan's  departure.  The  hundred  hundred 
fox-gloves  were  nearly  over ;  but  the  whole  valley  was  faint 
with  the  scent  of  honey-suckle,  and  meadow-sweet.  The 
fern  had  grown  up;  there  were  raspberries  gleaming  dull- 
rose  amongst  their  tangled  white-backed  leaves;  the  river 
flowed  clear  as  glass  upon  pebbles.  The  woods  were  tar- 
nished, and  brindled  now.  It  was  late  August,  and  Tam- 
sie wore  a  white  dress.  It,  her  face,  and  hands  gleamed 
almost  eau  de  nil  in  the  twilight  of  those  great  beech  fans 
above  them. 

"  You  look  as  though  you  were  under  water,"  broke  in 
the  Stag-Fellow. 
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"Under  water!  Why?"  and  Tamsie  opened  honest, 
enquiring  eyes. 

He  loved  her  for  her  limitations.  It  is  limitation  that 
makes  for  success,  not  far-seeing. 

People  like  Buchan  and  Tamsie  see  life  short-sightedly. 
A  clear  delightful  shining,  a  multitude  of  wonderful  begin- 
nings beneath  their  very  feet.  The  seer  sees  those  be- 
ginnings finished  in  the  far  distance,  but  there  are  a  vast 
number  of  us  who  have  not  the  vision  of  the  seer,  nor  yet 
the  clarity  of  the  materialist.  We  do  not  heed  what  is 
under  our  feet;  we  cannot  see  the  far  horizon;  only  the 
middle  distance,  blurred,  and  beautiful. 

Yet  perhaps  Tamsie  had  more  imagination  than  the 
Stag-Fellow  thought.  Tamsie  would  have  delighted  to 
bring  him  newspapers  and  books,  just  as  she  delighted  to 
scatter  bread-crumbs  for  birds.  To  do  so,  to  smuggle  them 
unobserved  from  under  the  very  eyes  of  the  Blennerhas- 
setts  would  have  fed  that  spirit  of  adventure  which  always 
beat  so  strongly  in  her  veins.  She  never  did.  She  had 
early  decided  it  might  make  him  feel  more  of  the  pariah. 

"  I  hadn't  noticed  before  a  beech-tree's  fans  sway  up  and 
down,  like  a  cedar's,  instead  of  from  side  to  side  as  other 
trees,"  she  was  saying  attentively.     "Did  you  see?" 

He  found  her  astonishingly  observant. 

"  Whiz !     Whiz !     Whiz !  " 

Something  flew  heavily  over  their  heads. 

"  What  was  that  —  Stag-Fellow?  " 

She  hesitated  a  little  before  the  last  word. 

"  A  young  hawk,  I  think." 

He  never  called  her  by  name.  Now  he  was  looking  at 
her,  and  looking  at  her,  knew  release  from  the  exceeding 
bitterness  of  life. 

"Whiz!     Whiz!    Whiz!" 
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"  There  it  is  —  No,  over  there.  On  the  ground.  Is  it 
hurt?" 

,  Tamsie  was  pointing  to  where  a  heavy  french-grey  bird 
squatted. 

"  Sh  —  sh ! "  whispered  the  Stag-Fellow  breathlessly. 
u  Wait,  and  you  will  see  something  interesting." 

Quite  without  premeditation  he  caught  hold  of  her  lifted 
hand,  dragged  it  down,  and  held  it  very  tightly  a  moment 
before  he  let  it  go. 

The  triumph  of  resisting  temptation  is  an  empty  one, 
when  the  brain  has  time  to  decide.  It  is  a  poor-hearted 
creature  who  fails  then.  The  trouble  is  when  the  body 
has  already  yielded,  before  the  spirit  has  even  heard  the 
first  whisper  of  temptation. 

The  Stag-Fellow  was  red  as  a  turkey-cock,  and  Tamsie's 
own  cheeks  brightened.  Something  had  happened.  She 
did  not  know  what,  but  she  became  conscious  of  a  little 
shrine  hidden  in  her  heart,  where  burned  a  flame  that  was 
exquisitely  sensitive,  and  exquisitely  bright.  And  though 
no  eye  might  see  this  living  fire,  yet  Tamsie  would  be  more 
alive,  and  happier  all  her  days  for  its  hidden  presence. 

"That's  a  young  cuckoo — "  but  the  Stag-Fellow 
scarcely  knew  what  he  was  saying;  or  she  what  she  was 
hearing. 

They  waited  in  breathless  silence,  while  the  bird  with 
open  raw-looking  beak  went  on  petulantly,  imperiously, 
ceaselessly— "Whiz!    Whiz!    Whiz!" 

Suddenly  a  flicker, —  and  a  little  pied  wagtail  ran  across 
with  mincing  steps,  pausing  a  moment  to  snap  another 
fly,  though  its  bill  was  already  packed. 

"  Do  you  see  the  legs,  and  wings,  of  flies  sticking  out  on 
either  side?" 

"  Yes.      I  see." 
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Tamsie's  voice  was  very  shy. 

"  Whiz !  Whiz !  Whiz !  "  The  cuckoo  became  almost 
frenzied  as  its  foster  parent  approached.  "  Whiz !  Whiz ! 
Whiz ! "  The  petulant  cry,  a  little  choky  now,  never 
stopped,  even  though  flies  were  being  thrust  down  its  throat. 
"  Whiz !     Whiz !     Whiz !  " 

Away  darted  the  little  wagtail  for  more,  and  heavily  the 
cuckoo  rose  to  follow. 

Tamsie  and  the  Stag-Fellow  turned  and  looked  at  each 
other  without  a  word.  And  then,  with  a  quickened  pulse 
he  saw  the  startled  deer  glance  from  her  eyes,  as  once 
Nicolas  Buchan  had  seen  it  glance. 

"  I  must  go ! "  she  panted.  She  was  on  her  feet  in  a 
moment,  flushing,  paling,  the  black  bows  behind  her  ears 
all  aquiver ;  somehow  guilty,  somehow  aware  of  disloyalty 
to  Buchan,  separated  from  her,  now  not  only  by  so  many 
miles  of  land  and  sea,  but  thought  and  memory  also! 

The  Stag-Fellow  made  no  attempt  to  keep  her.  With- 
out a  word  of  farewell,  she  broke  away  like  a  deer,  and 
left  him  sitting  there,  his  eyes  fastened  on  the  fern  still 
quivering  from  her  passage  through  it. 

There  was  a  sweet  soaring  in  his  heart.  He  knew  he 
loved  Tamsie  beyond  measure.  He  knew  now,  he  had 
always  loved  her.  From  that  sharp  starry  night,  when 
the  crying  voices  of  Gilderoy,s#  violin  had  awakened  un- 
bearable longing  in  his  heart,  and  he  had  first  seen  her  in 
the  feeble  lights  of  the  donkey-cart,  hatless,  eager,  tired, 
and  very  bright-eyed ;  or  when  a  day  or  two  later,  in  almost 
reckless  defiance  he  had  laid  his  future  as  it  were  in  her 
sunburnt  hands.     That  future  that  she  had  not  betrayed! 

"  Mirie  dearie  tawnie  tatchi-mengri,"  "  my  dear  little 
trustworthy  one,"  he  murmured  in  that  language  she  was 
making  her  own. 
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He  loved  her.  Should  he  ever  tell  her  so  ?  One  moment 
he  thought  yes;  the  next  no.  The  blood  fired  his  face. 
He  was  a  rich  man.  Tamsie  would  have  no  need  to  be 
ashamed  of  her  home  —  but  what  of  her  husband  ? 

Biting  his  finger  the  Stag-Fellow  stared  at  the  ground. 
Anger,  misery,  and  bitterness  indescribable  were  suddenly 
rising  in  him.  He  forced  them  back  into  himself,  and  sat 
there  quite  still,  his  hard  fixed  look  on  little  twigs,  beech 
mast,  and  the  husks  of  last  year's  nuts. 

And  presently  there  came  the  old  difficulty  of  knowing 
whether  it  was  a  right  or  a  wrong  spirit  urging  him  to 
speak.  He  thought  of  Nicolas  Buchan,  and  his  own  life ; 
and  it  was  a  temptation  to  be  resisted  with  all  his  strength. 
He  thought  of  that  timid  fawn  look  in  her  eyes,  and  how 
she  had  broken  from  him  through  the  fern,  and  on  the 
other  hand  it  was  his  ridiculous  shyness  and  diffidence 
holding  him  back ;  that  diffidence  which  had  been  the  curse 
of  his  life ;  that  shyness  which  surely  it  would  be  a  virtue  to 
control. 

"Whiz!    Whiz!    Whiz!" 

The  cuckoo  with  gaping  beak  was  here  again.  "  Whiz ! 
Whiz!    Whiz!" 

The  Stag-Fellow  never  heard ;  never  saw  the  bird  heavily 
lift,  and  fly;  never  saw  a  startled  squirrel  whisk  and  scam- 
per up  the  bole  of  a  neighbouring  tree,  and  chatter  angrily 
therefrom. 

"  Bor." 

Rudely  jolted  from  his  dreams,  the  Stag-Fellow  turned. 

Gilderoy  Beshaley,  wild-eyed  and  unhappy,  was  facing 
him;  the  untainted  green  of  the  bracken  quivering  against 
his  hips. 

"  Gilderoy!  you!    How  did  you  find  me?  " 

"Cinnerella  Purrun  tell  me." 
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"  Cinnerella  Purruri.  Cinnerella  Purrun,"  repeated  the 
Stag-Fellow.     His  head  was  spinning. 

"  She  know  you  meet  the  Gorgie  here  most  days.  She 
tell  this  dear  little  gypsy  when  she  see  me  seek  arter 
you  — ,? 

The  Stag-Fellow  was  not  listening.  He  turned  cold. 
How  did  Cinnerella  Purrun  know?  Long  since  the 
puppy's  head  was  black  again.  He  thought  she  had  for- 
gotten. She  had  been  watching  him  all  along.  There  was 
something  sinister  about  that  secret  watching. 

"  Give  me  your  thoughts,  Bor.  Pay  no  heed  to  sich 
trash  as  Cinnerella  Purrun.  Hearken  to  me,  Bor,  fur  I'm 
near  to  losin'  my  senses  with  this  thing  which  ha'  come 
upon  me,"  exclaimed  Gilderoy,  gesticulating  excitedly. 
"  Sanpriel  ha'  made  a  mistake.  She  warn't  never  goin' 
to  have  no  little  chavo.  Never  war  she  goin'  to  have  a 
little  chavo.  'Tis  jist  her  foolishness.  She  take  the  coins 
from  my  stick,  an'  she  hide  them  in  the  hedge  thinking  her 
dear  God  Jesus  would  give  her  a  chavo.  An'  'cos  the 
money  go,  she  think  she  will  cartin  to  have  a  child.  She 
let  I  tell  the  world.  To-day  they  laughin'  at  me.  Lord 
God  Almighty!  how  am  I  to  bear  this  thing.  An'  my 
wench,  my  poor  wench,  the  sobs  are  tearing  at  her  bosom, 
like  the  hounds  tear  the  little  fox  — "  and  all  at  once  Gil- 
deroy broke  off  into  a  flood  of  Romany  curses. 

"  Gilderoy.  My  poor  fellow  — "  and  now  the  Stag- 
Fellow  had  forgotten  the  shyness  in  Tamsie's  eyes,  for- 
gotten that  Cinnerella  Purrun  knew  of  their  meetings,  for- 
gotten everything  but  the  desperate  need  of  finding  com- 
fort for  this  gypsy  lad  who  would  not  be  comforted. 

"  They  all  laugh  at  me,  an'  Sanpriel  — " 

"  No,  Brother.  Not  all.  Never  Reyna,  or  Ursula,  or 
Pakomovna  —  half  a  dozen  others.     Never  those." 
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"  They  gives  me  pitying  looks,  an*  kind  words  which  is 
worse.  They  say  she  is  foolish.  Foolish!  My  little 
brown  bird  whose  foolishness  is  sweeter  than  any  of  their 
wisdom.  'Tis  Paradise  Caumlo  who  took  the  money,  San- 
priel  hid  there  in  her  innercence.  Paradise  Caumlo  who 
afterwards  seek  to  poison  my  heart  agin  my  woman  an* 
you  — " 

"Sanpriel  and  I,  Brother!" 

"  Yis.  Yis.  An*  I  believe  not  a  word.  I  tarns  to  you, 
Bor,  in  my  trouble.  I  tarns  to  you.  I  knows  as  how  Para- 
dise Caumlo  must  ha*  took  the  money  from  the  hedge. 
She  alius  a-hungerin'  arter  money.  She  send  it,  with  all 
she  git  by  dukkeing  to  Sacki  in  Transported-Fellows- 
Country.  She  can't  bring  him  back  fur  herself,  an'  she 
think  to  do  it  with  her  gold  —  my  gold! —    Carse  her." 

Gilderoy  was  incoherent,  almost  inarticulate,  yet  unable 
to  stop  talking.  The  Stag-Fellow  was  stooping  a  little 
almost  as  though  the  burden  of  Sanpriel's  and  Gilderoy's 
lives  were  on  his  shoulders.  These  two  young  things  had 
been  his  first  friends,  when  he  was  living  wistfully  and 
alone.  He  was  not  likely  to  forget  it. 
Brother,  come  back  to  the  camp — " 
Nay,  Bor.  I  will  not.  Leave  go,  I  say.  I  will  not 
face  the  smiling  of  Shuri,  an*  them  other  women.  O 
Christ  — " 

The  Stag-Fellow  was  desperately  moved  at  the  other's 
agitation. 

"  Think  of  Sanpriel  alone  with  her  trouble,  Brother. 
Tis  more  to  her  than  you.  Remember  how  she  had 
thought  to  convert  you  all.     Poor  Sanpriel!" 

So  the  Stag-Fellow  pleaded. 

The  boy  grew  quiet.  A  miserable  silence  fell  between 
the  two.    They  trudged  through  the  shadowed  wood,  up 
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on  to  the  hillside  bright  in  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun. 
The  heather,  a  brilliant  rose,  was  murmurous  with  bees. 
Their  gypsy  shoes  were  yellow  with  pollen.  A  black-cock 
rose  with  a  whirr  of  wings.  Now  the  little  woolly  May- 
foals  were  growing  to  their  legs,  and  grazed  sedately  be- 
side their  dams;  but  the  pipits  still  twittered,  rose  and 
sank,  just  as  they  had  in  the  Spring. 

The  Stag-Fellow  felt  like  a  dreamer  awakened  by  a 
douche  of  cold  water.  That  for  one  wild  moment  he  could 
have  thought  of  Tamsie!  It  was  madness.  By  his  own 
doing  his  life  was  inextricably  bound  up  with  the  gypsies, 
with  the  tragedy  of  Sanpriel  and  Gilderoy ;  with  the  sordid 
confusion  of  Cinnerella  Purrun,  Shuri,  and  Paradise 
Caumlo;  this  sordid  muddle  from  which  only  two  things 
shone  out  in  touching  beauty  —  Gilderoy's  love,  and  San- 
priel's  innocence. 

Near  the  camp  they  overtook  Cinnerella  Purrun,  re- 
turning from  her  calling,  her  empty  basket  on  her  arm. 
Cinnerella  spoke  little,  but  she  was  a  good  saleswoman. 

She  nodded  to  Gilderoy,  as  though  to  say  — "  I  told  you, 
you  would  find  him  there,"  and  then  her  eyes  wandered 
on  to  the  Stag-Fellow.  There  was  little  of  the  "  gentle- 
man "  about  his  appearance  now.  He  was  as  gypsy  as 
Gilderoy.     Cinnerella  felt  like  a  tigress. 

The  Stag-Fellow  met  her  gaze  unflinchingly;  but  the 
artistic  temperament  is  ridiculously  susceptible  to  external 
influences.  Cinnerella  Purrun  had  known  of  his  meetings 
with  Tamsie  Vyner,  and  never  said  a  word;  that  now  she 
knew  that  he  knew,  yet  still  never  said  a  word,  struck 
him  with  a  foreboding  he  vainly  tried  to  shake  off.  There 
was  something  hateful  about  Cinnerella,  and  hex  brood- 
ing silence. 

And  now  Sanpriel  was  coming  to  meet  her  husband,  one 
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hand  sheltering  the  level  rays  of  the  sun  from  her  eyes. 
Sanpriel  was  dressed  as  though  for  a  fair,  or  a  funeral; 
that  is  in  her  very  brightest,  and  best.  Her  scarlet  skirt 
clashed  with  the  sweet  cloudy  rose  of  the  heather. 
Spotted  purple,  and  yellow,  and  red  handkerchiefs  were 
folded  across  her  bosom,  and  beads  were  round  her  little 
neck.  There  was  something  hesitating  and  apologetic  in 
her  step,  a  feverish  brilliance  in  her  cheeks  and  eyes. 

The  Stag-Fellow  knew  Gilderoy  to  be  trembling  at  his 
side.  The  boy  had  all  the  temperament  of  that  extra- 
ordinary race  which  for  centuries  had  excelled  in  music, 
in  metallurgy,  in  dancing,  and  other  arts. 

"  Why  you  got  on  them  clothes,  Woman  ?  "  he  asked, 
almost  in  a  whisper. 

She  had  been  crying,  but  now  she  was  smiling,  gay,  and 
very  artificial.  By  and  by  would  come  the  devastating 
knowledge  that  there  was  no  one  to  save  Gilderoy  and  all 
her  people  from  perishing  in  flame,  but  now  she  was  suf- 
fering in  a  more  personal  fashion.  For  her  thoughts  and 
her  fears  were  with  Shuri.  So  she  had  put  on  her  best, 
so  she  was  talkative,  and  very  gay,  clinging  to  Gilderoy, 
caressing  him,  darting  glances  from  the  corners  of  her 
long  sweet  eyes.  About  her  every  movement  was  an  arch- 
ness, utterly  foreign  to  her  nature;  a  desperate  coyness 
infinitely  sadder  than  any  tears.  The  Stag-Fellow  was 
thinking  of  the  fugitive  brilliance  of  a  rainbow,  which 
presently  will  be  drowned  in  rain.  He  was  remembering 
the  lovely  leap  of  that  rainbow,  whose  glory  little  Anselo 
had  killed  by  crossing  two  sticks  — 

"  An*  guess,  Man,  what  your  Sanpriel  have  fur  you. 
A  hotchi-witchi.  Bor,  you  loves  the  hotchi-witchi,  the 
gamey  taste  of  hotchi-witchi  same  as  my  man  here,"  she 
suddenly  appealed   to  the   Stag-Fellow.     "  Gilderoy,   will 
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you  spare  him  a  bite  ?  "     She  turned  her  little  head  quickly, 
self-consciously,  from  one  to  the  other. 

Gilderoy  was  suffering  like  the  Spartan  boy,  with  his 
fox.  But  he  too  laughed,  and  urged  the  Stag-Fellow  to 
take  a  bite  of  hedge-hog.  And  as  the  brilliance  faded  from 
the  heather  and  the  turf,  and  the  sun  sank  a  crimson 
globe  in  the  plum-coloured  west,  the  two  men  watched 
Sanpriel  preparing  the  little  animal. 

''  Some  throws  him  on  the  fire,  an'  snatches  him  off,  and 
rubs  the  bristles  off  his  back  with  a  brush.  But  this  dear 
little  gypsy  she  knows  a  better  way.  Dikl  Bor,  dikt  I 
buries  him  in  clay,  an'  puts  him  in  the  red  embers,  an* 
when  I  breaks  the  coffin  from  him,  the  bristles  come 
too  — " 

The  Stag-Fellow  smiled,  and  nodded,  preoccupied.  He 
was  thinking  of  Tamsie  again.  He  loved  Tamsie.  His 
palate  grew  dry.  What  an  impassable  gulf  yawned  be- 
tween them.  Sitting  there  in  the  deepening  dusk,  eating 
the  rich  gamey  hedge-hog,  listening  to  the  spasmodic  con- 
versation between  Gilderoy  and  Sanpriel,  the  constant  bab- 
ble of  the  peat-stream,  the  shouts,  exclamations  and 
laughter  round  the  camp  fire,  he  felt  he  had  identified 
himself  with  the  gypsies  for  ever. 

But  Tamsie  with  the  sudden  sweet  gaze  of  a  deer! 
There  was  the  leap  of  his  youth  again.  And  now  he  was 
thinking  so  deeply,  the  effort  was  almost  physical.  He 
seemed  to  be  piercing  through  baffling  things  as  a  ship 
forces  her  way  through  rough  waters. 

Tamsie!  He  would  not  decide  at  once.  He  would  go 
away  for  a  little  while,  and  think  things  over.  And  Gil- 
deroy too  would  be  better  away  just  now. 

"Brother,  will  you  travel  with  me  along  the  coast? 
Watchet,  Blue  Anchor,  Minehead,  and  Porlock?    Ichabod 
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will  do  for  the  pair  of  us,  and  Sanpriel  can  keep  Nico- 
demus." 

But  even  as  the  Stag-Fellow  talked  and  planned  to  the 
listless  Gilderoy,  his  thoughts  were  running  ahead  like 
white-pinafored  children,  bursting  out  of  afternoon  school, 
on  a  sunny  windy  March  day.  He  would  write  her  a 
little  note,  and  pin  it  on  their  beech  tree.  He  would  write 
it  in  Romany  which  only  she  could  understand. 

"Shorn  te  jav.  Awava  av  paid  apopli  ando  desk  ta 
store"  "  I  must  go  away.  I  will  return  again  in  fourteen 
days." 

And  then  the  Stag-Fellow  was  growing  hot  in  the 
darkness,  for  he  was  adding  just  three  more  words. 
"  Mirie  tawnie  tatchi-mengri " — "  My  little  trustworthy 
one!"— 
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A  fortnight  passed.  The  dry  summer  was  already  show- 
ing autumn  tints.  Here  and  there  a  beech  hedge  was 
touched  with  flame,  and  the  little  twinkling  heart-shaped 
leaves  of  the  birch  trees  on  the  moor  had  changed  to  clear- 
est gold.  Blackberries  weighed  down  every  bush,  and 
over  them  hovered  giant-fritillary  butterflies.  The  river 
was  low,  and  held  many  anxious  salmon,  rusty  instead  of 
silver,  and  longing  for  a  flood  to  raise  the  water. 

Tamsie  had  found  —  and  kept  —  the  Stag-Fellow's 
paper,  on  the  beech  tree.  Mirie  tdwnie  tatchi-mengri! 
In  the  midst  of  teasing  her  wonder,  why,  and  where  he 
had  gone,  the  girl  would  discover  herself  repeating  "  Mxrie 
taivnie  tatchi-mengri,"  with  little  shocks  of  interest  and  ex- 
citement. 

But  she  had  not  been  the  first  to  read  those  words.  In 
that  desire  for  self-torture  we  all  of  us  possess  in  more 
or  less  degree,  Cinnerella  Purrun  had  stolen  down  to  the 
beech-tree,  on  the  morning  of  the  Stag-Fellow's  departure. 
She  must  see  again  where  these  two  sat,  and  talked  day 
after  day.  Through  the  green  twilight,  the  Stag-Fellow's 
paper  gleamed  out  against  the  ashy  bole  of  the  beech. 
With  a  curious  sensation  at  her  heart,  Cinnerella  drew  near. 
She  saw  little  else  but  "  Mirie  tawnie  tatchi-mengri." 
These  last  three  words  were  eating  like  acid  into  her 
heart. 

In  these  days  Tamsie  rode  frequently  to  the  camp,  but 
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always  alone.  Sanpriel  was  ever  ready  to  talk  of  Gil- 
deroy,  and  so  indirectly  of  the  Stag-Fellow.  Cinnerella 
Purrun,  watching  the  unconscious  girl  on  the  Mitcher, 
would  softly  clench  her  little  hand  like  a  pounce,  and  sicken 
with  impotent  revenge. 

"  If  I  could  git  at  you  I  would  slay  youl  " 

"  What  foolishness  are  you  talking,  daughter  ? "  en- 
quired Pakomovna,  sharply. 

"  A  fly  has  fed  from  me  this  three  times  the  last  minute, 
and  I'm  wrathful  fur  his  blood,"  explained  Cinnerella, 
languidly  scratching  her  wrist. 

It  was  on  a  Saturday  that  Gilderoy  and  the  Stag-Fel- 
low were  to  return.  Gilderoy  had  so  enjoyed  himself,  he 
urged  the  Stag-Fellow  to  linger  a  little  longer  in  Mine- 
head.  The  Stag-Fellow  would  not.  He  had  said  he  would 
return  in  fourteen  days.  He  was  fidgeting  to  get  back. 
The  grandeur  of  the  coast  line,  even  the  fossils  and  the 
alabaster-veined  cliffs  between  Watchet,  and  Blue  Anchor 
had  left  him  preoccupied.  He  was  thinking  only  of  Tam- 
sie.  What  had  she  thought  when  she  read  "  Mirie  tawnie 
tatchi-mengri?  "  "  By  that  I  have  burnt  my  boats !  I  will 
tell  her  everything.  And  if  she  understands,  I  will  tell 
her  too,  that  I  love  her !  "  He  was  reddening  at  the  mere 
thought. 

"  One  dear  little  day  more,  Bor,"  pleaded  Gilderoy. 

"  No,  Gilderoy,  I  must  get  back,  and  Sanpriel  too  ex- 
pects you." 

The  Stag-Fellow,  usually  so  easy-going,  was  like  ada- 
mant, and  Gilderoy  showed  his  displeasure  by  dignified 
silence  which  lasted  until  the  little  cart  rattled  down  into 
Dunster. 

That  same  Saturday  Cinnerella  Purrun  was  walking  to 
Dulverton.     Tornapen,  her  father,  had  succeeded  in  selling 
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a  glandered  horse,  a  nok-engro,  or  "  nose-fellow/'  as  he 
called  it.  From  the  proceeds  he  gave  his  daughter  half 
a  sovereign.  Cinnerella  told  no  one ;  not  even  her  mother. 
The  dreadful  drawing-pain  of  jealousy  still  in  her  breast, 
she  disappeared  without  explanation,  and  returned  only  as 
the  blue  smoke  of  the  camp  fires  were  staining  the  evening 
sky,  and  the  beating  of  Ichabod's  noisy  little  hoofs  was 
heard  coming  from  the  opposite  direction.  Cinnerella  was 
unwearied,  unheated  by  her  long  walk.  She  wore  a  new 
tartan  shawl  on  her  back,  and  a  wonderful  purple  and 
scarlet  silk  handkerchief  bound  over  her  coarse  crimpy 
hair. 

The  following  day  dawned  without  a  cloud.  The  peat 
stream  was  laughing,  dancing  and  singing  to  itself  in  the 
sunshine  like  some  merry  little  child,  and  all  the  hillocky 
heather  was  murmurous  with  bees.  The  weather  was 
wonderful.  It  was  hot  as  August,  yet  the  upward  rising 
branches  of  every  holly  tree  round  the  camp  were  studded 
with  berries,  the  cotton-grass  had  fluffed,  and  Cinnerella 
the  day  before  had  passed  between  high  hedges  glistening 
with  the  polished  scarlet  of  hips,  the  duller  riper  red  of 
haws.  Once  she  had  paused  to  fill  the  old  handkerchief 
she  had  taken  from  her  head,  with  bloomy  sloes,  and  wild 
damsons. 

Though  late  September,  it  was  far  too  hot  for  the  new 
shawl ;  but  Cinnerella  put  it  on,  with  her  new  purple  and 
scarlet  handkerchief,  which  she  had  bought  from  her  own 
savings.  She  knew  there  was  not  a  gypsy  woman  or  girl 
in  the  camp  who  was  not  casting  greedy  eyes  at  her  finery. 
She  had  caught  Paradise  Caumlo  staring  at  it  with  a  curi- 
ously hungry  expression.  Paradise  had  instantly  turned 
away,  and  busied  herself  with  her  kettle,  but  Cinnerella 
had  seen,  and  it  further  fed  her  self-satisfaction.     She 
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could  not  guess  that  the  poor  woman  was  whispering  to 
herself,  that  had  she  such  a  shawl,  Sacki  might  be  faithful 
to  her  on  his  return. 

The  Stag-Fellow,  extraordinarily  glad  to  be  back,  bare- 
headed, and  stripped  to  the  waist,  was  washing  his  shirt  in 
the  sun-warmed  peat-stream.  He  had  done  well  to  go 
away.  He  felt  a  poise,  a  mastery  over  coming  events. 
And  the  tension  between  Gilderoy  and  Sanpriel  was  evi- 
dently eased  by  the  little  absence.  Gypsy-like,  Gilderoy 
was  grave  to  melancholy  one  moment,  but  abandoning  him- 
self to  utter  joyousness  and  irresponsible  gaiety  the  next. 
The  Stag-Fellow  satisfied,  whistled  a  Romany  air,  under 
his  breath. 

Cinnerella  came,  and  sat  close.  She  did  not  speak,  or 
even  glance  at  him  through  the  heavy  fringe  of  her  lashes. 
She  was  catching  flies,  and  feeding  the  sticky  crimson 
flowers  of  the  sundew  with  their  living  bodies.  But  she 
had  discovered  that  her  proximity  made  the  Stag-Fellow 
ill  at  ease,  and  on  every  possible  occasion  secured  this  tiny 
means  of  revenge. 

"  Who  will  come  with  I  to  Hawkworthy  church  ?  " 

Sanpriel  dressed  in  her  best  was  wandering  about  the 
camp,  light,  and  slight,  and  full  of  nervous  movement, 
beseeching  first  one,  and  then  the  other,  with  the  eyes  of 
a  dumb  animal.  She  paused  before  the  Stag-Fellow, 
touchingly  assured  of  his  sympathy.  "  Bor,  you  will  come 
with  this  dear  little  gypsy." 

He  would  see  Tamsie  at  church!  He  would  see  her  no 
doubt,  seated  very  uprightly  in  a  clean  starched  frock, 
between  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blennerhassett,  her  hair  in  snail- 
shells  over  her  ears,  her  gloves  and  her  ivory  prayer  book 
on  the  shelf  before  her.  But  the  wet  shirt  lying  in  a 
muddled  heap  beside  him  on  the  bank,  and  this  other  be- 
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tween  his  hands  in  the  dimpling  tepid  tide,  were  all  that 
he  possessed.  This  trifle  brought  back  to  the  Stag-Fellow 
how  completely  he  had  sunk  his  life  in  that  of  the  gypsies, 
how  far  removed  he  was  from  Tamsie,  and  civilisation! 
To  be  unable  to  go  to  church  for  want  of  a  shirt.  It  came 
with  a  sense  of  shock. 

"  My  shirts  are  wet,  Sister,"  he  replied,  conscious  that 
Cinnerella  only  a  few  yards  away  was  silently  commenting 
on  every  word  that  he  might  speak.     "  Gilderoy,  you  must 

go. 

The  gypsy  was  lounging  near,  his  yellow  neckcloth  all 
undone,  his  cap  over  his  eyes,  a  blackened  pipe  cocked  from 
the  corner  of  his  mouth.  Bavol  lay  at  his  feet,  her  eyes 
blissfully  closed,  her  jaws  a  trifle  apart  as  Gilderoy  rubbed 
her  stomach  gently  with  the  toe  of  his  shoe. 

"  Tis  over  hot  I  thinks  fur  dressings  up,  with  this  dear 
little  gypsy  not  bearin'  hisself  very  well  nuttier,"  explained 
Gilderoy,  looking  up  with  sly  eyes.  "  An'  Fs  washin'  of 
my  own  to  see  to,  as  well  as  you,  Bor.  The  bitch  here 
must  go  into  the  stream.  Look  at  them  fleas  Sanpriel  has 
took  from  her,  while  we  bin  away.  See  the  marks  they  left 
on  her  forehead." 

The  Stag-Fellow  could  not  help  laughing  at  these  ingen- 
ious excuses.  Mechanically  he  glanced  up  at  Sanpriel, 
who  was  smiling  nervously  at  her  husband.  The  Stag- 
Fellow  was  surprised  to  see  that  there  actually  were  a  num- 
ber of  little  red  marks  on  her  narrow,  retreating  forehead. 
But  they  did  not  look  like  insect  bites. 

"  Now  Cinnerella  will  go  with  you,  Woman.  Fm  cartin 
of  that,"  continued  Gilderoy,  taking  his  pipe  out  of  his 
mouth,  and  winking  at  the  Stag-Fellow.  "  Won't  you, 
Sister?" 

Unlike   most   gypsies   there   was   nothing  roguish  and 
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merry  about  Cinnerella.  It  never  occurred  to  her  that  Gil- 
deroy  was  laughing  at  her  shawl. 

Cinnerella  got  up  very  slowly.  Sanpriel  was  a  protege 
of  the  Stag-Fellow's.  To  be  with  Sanpriel  was  to  obtrude 
herself  on  the  Stag-Fellow's  notice.  Little,  little  things, 
but  women  like  Cinnerella  never  underestimate  the  value 
of  pin-pricks. 

"Yis,  Sister,  I  will  come.  Wait  till  I  fetch  my  neck- 
lace," said  she. 

"  Why,  Sanpriel,  what  have  you  done  to  your  hands  ?  " 
exclaimed  the  Stag-Fellow  suddenly. 

Sanpriel  looked  down  at  her  hands.  On  the  palm  of 
each  was  an  oval  purplish  patch,  with  a  reddish  centre. 

"  They  hurts,"  she  explained  wistfully,  smiling,  "  I  must 
ha'  failed  down  sometime,  tho'  I  forgets.  Sanpriel  for- 
gets plenty  plenty  things,"  she  added  with  an  apology  in 
her  voice,  that  had  something  heart-rending  about  it. 

The  Stag-Fellow  glanced  at  her  forehead  and  temples 
again.  An  extraordinary  feeling  was  taking  possession  of 
him.  He  remembered  how  day  by  day  the  puzzle  in  San- 
priel's  eyes  was  changing  to  a  hunted  expression  painful  to 
witness.  He  remembered  how  a  fortnight  before  he  had 
exclaimed  — "  Sanpriel,  I  can  almost  see  the  cross  you  are 
nailed  upon ! " 

"  Poor  hands !  "  said  he  at  length.  "  Sister,  will  you  let 
me  look  at  them." 

She  delivered  her  hands  to  his,  as  a  child  might  have 
done. 

"  What  a  rum  fellow  you  are,  Bor,"  murmured  Gilderoy, 
lazily.  "  Ha'  you  never  dropped  your  eyes  on  a  bruise 
afore?" 

And  little  guessing  the  tragedy  these  marks  were  to 
bring  into  his  life,  he  went  on  tickling  Bavol's  nose  with 
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a  long  grass,  till  the  dog  sneezed  again  and  again,  yet  never 
moved,  because  her  tormenter  was  also  her  master. 

In  silence  the  Stag-Fellow  was  holding  SanpriePs  wrist. 
On  the  backs,  no  less  than  the  palms  were  those  mulberry 
coloured  stains,  and  all  the  while  a  text  long  forgotten  kept 
repeating  itself  in  his  brain.  He  had  heard  a  sermon  on 
it  eighteen  years  ago.  Again  he  could  feel  himself  a  hot 
dressed-up  little  boy,  sitting  between  his  grandparents.  His 
grandfather  had  frequently  helped  himself  to  snuff  from 
a  little  pinchbeck  box,  his  grandmother  had  patted  him  on 
the  arm  when  he  fidgeted,  or  sighed  too  vehemently.  Of 
the  sermon  he  could  recall  nothing;  but  a  bright  sixpence 
was  to  be  his,  if  he  remembered  the  text.  He  had  remem- 
bered it;  an  incomprehensible  fragment  detaching  itself 
out  of  the  unheard  grey  monotony  of  the  sermon. 

"  I  bear  in  my  body  the  marks  of  the  Lord  Jesus." 

"  Cinnerella  wait,  Bor,"  explained  Sanpriel,  releasing  her- 
self. "  Man!  I  wish  you  would  come."  She  paused  ir- 
resolute for  a  moment  looking  at  her  husband. 

Gilderoy  went  on  tickling  Bavol's  nose.  He  dared  not 
look  at  her.  Never  since  a  little  lad  could  he  resist  the 
gentle  spirit  that  beckoned  him  from  her  sad  eyes,  and  he 
knew  it. 

"  Mustn't  I  wash  the  bitch,"  he  exclaimed  in  pretended 
anger.  Suddenly  stooping  he  threw  his  arms  around  the 
unsuspecting  Bavol,  lifted  her  up,  plunged  her  with  a  ter- 
rific splash  into  the  stream,  and  held  her  there.  The  water 
only  reached  the  lurcher's  hocks,  but  Bavol  squirmed,  and 
struggled  with  piteous  eyes,  and  every  nail  frantically  ex- 
tended, covering  Gilderoy  who  held  her,  Sanpriel,  and  the 
Stag-Fellow  with  flying  diamonds. 

Gypsies  are  amused  by  the  simplest  things,  like  children, 
like  nuns.  Someone  falling  down,  someone  getting  splashed  1 
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Sanpriel  slid  into  unexpected  laughter.  Perhaps  it  was 
part  of  this  young  gypsy's  charm,  that  her  laugh  could  be 
so  gay,  whilst  her  eyes  held  such  unutterable  sadness.  Per- 
haps it  was  this  same  mingling  of  gaiety  and  sadness  that 
had  spoken  to  the  Stag-Fellow  of  Chopin's  waltzes.  That 
had  reminded  him  of  those  waltzes  when  some  pretty  crea- 
ture is  laughing  at  us  over  her  shoulder,  though  her  eyes 
are  bright,  and  large  with  tears;  when  she  tip-toes  away 
so  gaily,  so  gently,  so  sweetly  we  never  guess  that  we  are 
losing  her,  until  indeed  the  wistful  silence  tells  us  we  have 
lost  her. 

Still  laughing  Sanpriel  went  to  join  Cinnerella,  who  was 
watching  with  her  great  inscrutable  black  velvet  eyes. 
But  the  Stag-Fellow  was  repeating  to  himself  -*— 
"  I  bear  in  my  body  the  marks  of  the  Lord  Jesus." 
He  was  full  of  odds  and  ends  of  unexpected  knowledge. 
"  Soldiers  were  in  the  habit  of  branding  their  captain's 
names  on  their  bodies.     St.  Paul  was  probably  thinking 
of  this,  and  used  a  bold  metaphor,"  he  argued. 

It  was  inevitable  that  during  these  past  months  the  Stag- 
Fellow  should  have  done  much  thinking.  For  man  living 
close  to  Nature,  remote  from  the  tyrannous  minutae  of  civi- 
lisation, watching  the  great  sun  leap  into  the  East,  or  the 
glittering  constellations  wheeling  over  him  by  night,  seems 
invariably  to  occupy  his  mind  with  those  great  natural  mo- 
ments of  Birth,  and  Death,  and  what  follows  after  Death. 
The  Stag-Fellow  had  always  known  that  those  ancient 
Egyptian  dwellers  by  the  Nile  were  the  real  pioneers  of  all 
religious  thought.  True,  overwhelmed  by  the  multitude  of 
symbols  they  had  created  for  themselves,  they  became  de- 
spairing sceptics;  but  there  were  others  to  gather  up  what 
they  had  relinquished,  and  we  are  the  heirs  of  their  religious 
thought.     Buchan  had  once  said  to  him  — 
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"Of  course  the  religion  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians  is  the 
paper  on  which  Judaism  and  Christianity  have  written 
themselves." 

The  Stag-Fellow  had  agreed ;  but  only  in  measure.  For 
the  older  man,  robust  in  faith  as  in  body,  argued  that  though 
Christianity  was  only  the  culmination  of  all  that  was  noble, 
and  best  in  the  old  faiths,  yet  that  there  was  an  immense 
gulf  lying  between  the  two  —  the  gulf  that  separates  quick 
from  dead.  The  Stag-Fellow  with  innate  diffidence  had  not 
answered.  The  continuity  of  the  world's  religion  oppressed 
him.  That  our  very  doctrinal  terms  are  to  be  found  in  the 
papyri  of  Egypt  filled  him  with  depression.  For  if  he  saw 
the  culmination,  what  was  the  indisputable  beginning?  The 
fables  of  Seb,  Nut,  and  Nu,  those  fables  at  which  the  Chris- 
tian may  smile,  though  they  are  the  very  foundations  on 
which  his  own  belief  is  built. 

Whilst  he  dwelt  with  the  gypsies,  close  to  the  heart  of 
Life,  gradually  it  had  come  to  him  that  all  religions  were 
invented  by  Man  merely  as  soporifics  to  the  fear,  the  agony 
of  life.  The  pitying,  loving  Saviour  was  as  much  a  creation 
of  the  mind  as  Jehovah;  but  as  the  child  who  delights  in 
inventing  the  most  awful  punishments  for  the  wicked  witch 
in  a  fairy  tale,  becomes  more  merciful  when  it  grows  older, 
so  had  mankind  in  its  adolescence  invented  a  more  merciful 
God. 

The  Stag-Fellow  had  read  of  the  Chibcha  Indians  in  the 
plains  of  Columbia ;  of  how  Bochica  had  come  to  them  from 
the  East,  a  little  before  the  time  of  Christ.  Barefoot,  clad 
in  a  mantle,  and  with  a  circlet  round  his  head,  he  had  come 
urging  charity  to  the  poor,  preaching,  teaching  immortality 
of  the  soul,  and  punishment  or  reward  after  death,  accord- 
ing to  the  manner  in  which  life  had  been  lived.  He  had 
taught  the  Chibcha  Indians  to  paint  a  cross,  symbol  of  hap- 
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piness  on  their  cloaks,  and  to  set  a  cross  on  their  graves. 
And  centuries  later,  when  the  Spaniards  entered  the  coun- 
try they  had  found  red  crosses  painted  on  a  rock,  and  also 
a  three-headed  idol,  which  laid  the  way  for  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity.  Now  the  Stag-Fellow  thought  of  Bochica. 
It  was  but  a  year  or  two  since  Professor  Huxley  coined 
the  word  agnostic,  and  in  those  days  unbelief  was  still 
regarded  by  the  world  at  large  with  abhorrence.  It  was 
nothing  a  gentleman  could  be.  It  was  worse  than  Social- 
ism, and  the  Stag-Fellow  knowing  this,  had  felt  more  of 
the  pariah  than  ever.  Yet  disclaiming  as  he  did,  all 
knowledge  of  spiritual  existence  whether  of  God  or  Man; 
having  heard  a  little  of  Charcot  and  his  hystero-epileptics 
at  la  Salpetriere ;  having  come  by  chance,  not  so  very  many 
months  before  upon  an  article  in  Macmillian's  Magazine, 
on  Louise  Lateau  and  her  stigmatisation,  yet  the  sight  of 
Sanpriel's  forehead,  the  sight  of  Sanpriel's  hands  made  a 
profound  impression.  It  brought  him  very  near  to  some- 
thing intense,  awful,  and  full  of  mystery.  In  the  same  way 
we  read  of  Love  and  Death,  we  hear  of  them,  we  speak 
familiarly  of  them.  Yet  when  they  enter  into  our  own  lives 
how  different,  how  unthinkably  greater  they  are,  than  what 
we  had  imagined  I 
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The  Stag-Fellow  had  wrung  out  his  shirts,  and  hung  them 
on  a  neighbouring  thorn  tree.  Now  he  flung  himself  down 
on  his  stomach  chewing  a  grass,  staring  straight  before  him 
across  the  heather,  to  where  Dunkery  Beacon  rose  a  light 
blue  silhouette  against  the  cloudless  sky. 

Gilderoy  glanced  sideways,  and  rallied  him  on  his  silence. 
The  gypsy  had  taken  the  Stag-Fellow's  soap,  and  was  rub- 
bing it  briskly  over  the  cornery  anatomy  of  the  miserable 
Bavol. 

Where  are  your  thoughts  leading  you  to,  Bor  ?  " 
To  Sanpriel's  hands,  and  Sanpriel's  forehead,"  said  the 
Stag-Fellow,  turning  and  suddenly  regarding  him.  "  Gil- 
deroy, you  have  sometimes  gone  to  church  with  Sanpriel. 
Have  you  ever  heard  the  words  from  Miduveleskro-lil,  '  I 
bear  in  my  body  the  marks  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ '?  " 

"  Can't  say  as  I  remembers,  Bor." 

"  Meaning  by  '  marks  '  those  made  by  the  nails  that  nailed 
Him  to  the  Trushool,  and  by  the  thorns  that  pierced  His 
forehead.  Gilderoy,  I  believe  Sanpriel  has  those  marks  on 
her  body." 

The  Stag-Fellow  rose  to  his  feet.  His  voice  was  one  of 
held-back  excitement.  His  bright,  vital  eyes  were  blink- 
ing several  times  in  succession. 

But  Gilderoy  did  not  understand,  and  on  his  dark  hand- 
some face  was  a  look  of  sudden  anger  that  grew,  and  grew. 
He  let  the  dog  escape  him,  lathery  as  she  was. 
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"  Don't  you  git  Mumbo-Jumbo  talkin'  fur  I,  or  you're 
no  Bor  of  mine,  fur  I  can't  abear  it,"  he  began  roughly. 
"  Sanpriel,  she  talks  of  the  Trushool  and  the  *  bad  place '  fur 
she  is  my  woman,  but  this  dear  little  gypsy  don't  say  that  the 
day  won't  come  when  I  tells  even  her  to  stop.  You  says 
she  won't?  —  She  will,  Bor.  Our  women  alius  does  jist 
as  we  tells  them,  an'  Sanpriel  is  a  tachie  Romadie  — " 

"  Gilderoy,  let  me  tell  you.  I  was  going  to  explain  to 
you.  There  have  been  people  who  have  thought  overmuch 
on  the  story  of  the  Trushool,  like  your  Sanpriel.  And 
marks  have  come  upon  their  bodies.  And  by  and  by  those 
marks  have  bled,  as  perhaps  Sanpriel's  will  bleed  —  but  I 
am  not  saying  these  marks  have  anything  to  do  with  Duvet, 
God." 

"  What  ha'  this  Mumbo-Jumbo  talkin'  ever  brought  to 
me  ?  "  demanded  the  gypsy  excitedly.  "  Tears  to  my  wo- 
man's eyes,  and  all  manner  of  wild  thinkin',  that  make  her 
nothin'  but  bone,  skin,  an'  grief.  Not  a  Beshaley  woman, 
not  a  Purrun,  not  a  Petulengro  or  a  Caumlo  in  the  camp 
but  has  their  little  one,  but  Sanpriel — "  He  broke  off, 
savage  that  he  had  betrayed  his  hurt;  then  went  on  in  a 
voice  suddenly  low,  and  sulky.  "  Exceptin'  the  childer  no 
one  pay  no  heed  to  the  storios  of  Cinnerella  an'  the  shoe, 
or  the  Little  Tailor,  or  Jack  an'  the  golden  snuff-box.  Why 
should  we  pay  heed  to  the  storio  of  the  Trushool  f  " 

The  Stag-Fellow  looked  away.  He  understood  the  sud- 
den alteration  in  Gilderoy's  voice.  His  heart  went  out  to 
this  proud,  childless  husband,  who  was  nothing  but  a  boy, 
for  all  the  little  black  silky  moustache  outlining  his  lip.  It 
was  so  bitterly  true  all  Gilderoy  had  said.  Sanpriel's  sin- 
gularity had  brought  him  nothing  but  trouble.  Gilderoy, 
who  had  always  carried  himself  so  proudly,  was  now  the 
butt  for  the  gypsies'  jokes,  as  much  as  Sanpriel.     But  never 
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had  he  complained.  The  Stag-Fellow  knew  not  what  to 
say,  and  he  said  nothing. 

Gilderoy  was  looking  at  him  from  beneath  bent  brows. 
He  was  raw  with  pain.  The  accumulated  bitternesses  of 
many  months  caught  fire.  Sanpriel's  ceaseless  talk  of  dread- 
ful punishment,  Sanpriel's  tears,  Sanpriel's  barrenness,  the 
gibes  of  the  gypsies.  The  Stag-Fellow's  silence  was  irri- 
tating him  beyond  endurance,  just  as  his  speech  had  done  a 
moment  before. 

"  Sanpriel's  hands !  I  tells  you  I  did  that.  I  did,  Bor ! " 
he  declared  violently.  "  Do  you  think  then  I  never  knocks 
my  woman  about?  Do  you  think  she  treated  differently 
to  any  other  Rotnani  Rotnadie?  Haven't  you  larned  yit, 
Bor,  that  the  Rotnani  woman  is  different  from  Gorgie  rub- 
bish, as  a  hawk  from  a  barndoor  fowl  ?  That  the  Rotnani 
woman  don't  care  fur  her  man,  unless  she  feel  the  weight 
of  his  fist?" 

So  the  Stag-Fellow  had  heard  in  his  old  life,  the  most 
moral  of  men  make  out  they  were  rakes. 

But  the  gypsy  had  enough  to  bear.  He  would  not  flick 
his  pain.  And  now  for  the  hundredth  time,  the  Stag-Fel- 
low was  wondering  what  spell  it  was  that  Sanpriel  could 
cast  upon  such  dissimilar  people  as  Gilderoy,  and  himself. 
And  even  as  he  wondered,  flooding  into  all  the  channels  of 
his  mind,  came  the  understanding.  It  was  the  very  perfect 
beauty  of  her  love  for  an  Unseen  Being.  And  this  beauty 
had  piped  through  the  dulness  of  the  flesh  to  him,  no  less 
than  to  Gilderoy,  moving  both  to  the  very  heart.  And  now 
as  the  Stag-Fellow  realised  the  intense  capacity  for  suffer- 
ing which  was  bringing  those  marks  on  Sanpriel's  body,  he 
felt  nigh  to  something  awful,  something  holy.  He  felt  as 
we  may  when  we  stand,  a  speck,  between  the  great  moon 
coming  up  in  the  lavender  east,  and  the  blood-red  sun 
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dropping  at  the  same  moment  behind  the  western  horizon. 

Muttering,  exclaiming  to  himself,  Gilderoy  strode  away, 
the  unbuttoned  legs  of  his  trousers  flapping  about  his  thin 
calves.  Bavol,  a  miserable  grey  creature,  followed  close 
behind.  She  had  escaped  by  her  own  efforts,  but  did  not 
dare  to  dart,  and  roll  herself  into  dry  whiteness. 

"  Bor,"  whined  the  voice  of  Paradise  Caumlo.  "  Tell 
I  more  about  them  marks  on  Sanpriel  Beshaley's  hands." 

The  Stag-Fellow  turned,  startled  and  angry. 

"  What  are  you  doing  there,  Paradise  Caumlo  ?  What 
do  you  want  ?  " 

"  An1  isn't  the  moor  jist  so  much  this  dear  little  gypsy's 
as  the  Georgio's?  —  I  wur  sittin'  in  the  shade  of  the  Mid- 
uveleskro,  holly  tree,  an'  hear  you  tell  Gilderoy  them  marks 
wur  the  marks  of  the  Trushool,  an'  by  an'  by  they  bleeds  — " 
She  paused,  looking  searchingly  at  him. 

The  Stag-Fellow  felt  a  premonition  of  evil,  why  he 
scarcely  knew.  He  would  have  given  his  hand  that  Para- 
dise Caumlo  should  not  have  heard;  and  this  not  only  for 
Gilderoy's  sake,  but  for  some  unguessed  reason.  Now  he 
was  blaming  himself;  angrily,  bitterly.  He  spoke  harshly 
to  Paradise,  and  when  the  woman  got  up,  her  haggard  face 
was  flushing.  The  Stag-Fellow  knew  her  to  be  more  than 
ever  his  enemy. 

He  searched  back  in  his  mind,  striving  to  remember  ex- 
actly what  had  been  said;  and  then  the  thought  of  San- 
priel captured  his  imagination  once  more,  leaving  room  for 
little  else. 

He  felt  he  did  not  know  how  to  wait  till  he  saw  her 
again.  He  would  look  at  her  with  new  eyes.  She  had 
been  as  a  fire  of  damp  wood,  a  faltering  flame  obscured 
by  smoke,  but  in  future  he  must  always  see  her  burning 
clear,  and  very  white.    He  longed  to  tell  Tamsie  of  her 
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hands.  He  tried  to  guess  at  what  Tamsie  believed,  just  as 
Buchan  had  wondered  in  that  selfsame  spot,  four  months 
earlier. 

She  probably  knew  of  the  great  Flood,  which  the  God 
Turn  had  brought  upon  the  world,  destroying  all  life  except 
those  beings  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  boat  of  Millions 
of  Years,  i.  e.,  the  Ark  of  the  Sun-God.  She  might  have 
seen  for  herself  in  the  British  Museum  the  words  of  a  text. 

"  Homage  to  thee,  O  my  Father  Osiris !  Thy  flesh  suf- 
fered no  decay,  worms  touched  thee  not,  thou  didst  not 
moulder  away,  withering  came  not  on  thee,  and  thou  didst 
not  suffer  corruption ;  and  I  shall  possess  my  flesh  for  ever 
and  ever,  I  shall  not  crumble  away,  I  shall  not  wither,  I 
shall  not  become  corruption." 

And  she  would  know  that  the  Ancient  Egyptians  believed 
in  the  doctrine  of  one  God,  who  manifested  himself  in  three 
persons.  She  would  know  about  Un-nefer,  or  Osiris,  the 
Good  Being,  who  went  forth  to  subdue  the  world  by  peace, 
and  after  dying  a  shameful  death  passed  to  the  Fields  of 
Alu.  She  would  know  as  well  as  the  Stag-Fellow  did  him- 
self, that  Osiris  had  been  God  and  man,  and  that  his  human 
personality  had  brought  comfort  to  the  Ancient  Egyptians 
in  trouble,  sickness  and  death.  But  Tamsie  would  in  all 
probability  force  her  way.  through  such  difficulties  to  the 
Christian  faith  by  ignoring  them.  Perhaps  she  herself  was 
not  unlike  those  Ancient  Egyptians.  They  had  accepted 
their  religion  as  it  was  handed  down  to  them,  believing  in 
new  ideas  at  the  same  time,  and  letting  both  grow  together. 

He  longed  to  tell  Tamsie  about  Sanpriel.  She  would 
not  see  the  beauty  just  at  first.  "  She  is  so  clear-sighted  — 
and  yet  — ! "  He  was  smiling  just  a  very  little.  There 
are  many  who  best  admire  a  view  in  a  picture.  The  inde- 
finable something  has  to  be  sought  for  them,  by  the  painter 
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before  they  can  recognise  it.  Tamsie  was  one  of  these ;  but 
the  Stag-Fellow  could  find  it  for  himself  better  than  any 
painter  would  ever  find  it  for  him.  He  would  find  it,  and 
with  the  sweetness,  the  bloom,  the  fragrance  of  things  un- 
touched by  any  hand  but  his  own !  He  would  show  Tam- 
sie the  beauty  of  Sanpriel's  suffering,  he  thought,  loving 
her  the  more  for  her  limitations.  He  could  understand 
Tamsie.  He  could  not  do  much ;  but  he  could  always  un- 
derstand. 

He  would  be  careful  how  he  spoke  to  her.  He  would  not 
for  the  world  disturb  that  bright  certainty  that  was  proba- 
bly hers.  And  the  Stag-Fellow's  features  took  on  a  wist- 
ful look,  as  he  remembered  a  morning  sixteen  years  before, 
which  had  altered  the  face  of  life  for  him. 

It  was  a  rainy  morning,  and  a  sheet  was  laid  along  the 
window-sill,  where  the  wet  came  through  the  leaded  panes, 
and  dripped  on  the  boards.  They  were  having  Scripture 
before  breakfast  in  the  cold,  stuffy  class-room,  with  its 
ink-stained  forms,  its  dingy  maps.  Smith  minor  had  a 
heavy  cold  in  his  head,  and  through  his  snuffling  the  Stag- 
Fellow  heard  Mr.  Taylor  listlessly  expounding  the  Beati- 
tudes. The  inexpressible  dreariness  of  it  all,  the  little,  lit- 
tle difference  it  made  in  their  lives,  came  back  to  him  now. 
He  had  known  then,  that  half  an  hour  later  Mr.  Taylor 
would  take  so  large  a  helping  of  butter,  that  the  boys  at 
the  end  of  the  table  would  find  themselves  with  scarce  a 
scrape  for  their  bread. 

"  He  doesn't  believe  it/'  had  thought  the  Stag-Fellow. 
"  Perhaps  he  would  like  to  believe,  but  he  can't." 

The  daring  of  the  unbidden  thought  had  taken  his  breath 
away.  But  his  ideas  went  on  in  spite  of  himself,  as  he  sat 
blinking  at  the  master. 

"  He  tries  to  make  us  believe,  just  in  case  it's  true.    And 
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perhaps  Merrick  doesn't  either,  or  Monsieur  Dubois,  or 
Matron  or  any  of  them.  Perhaps  they  are  afraid  to  tell 
each  other  they  don't,  because  each  thinks  he  is  the  excep- 
tion. It's  all  just  a  mistake  made  up  in  the  heads  of  peo- 
ple years  and  years  ago.  Nobody  believes  anything;  but 
because  everyone  is  afraid  to  say  so,  the  mistake  will  go 
on  for  ever  and  ever.  And  perhaps  it's  not  only  just  Scrip- 
ture, but  in  all  the  big  things  that  matter  in  the  world. 
Nobody  believes  in  them,  but  each  thinks  himself  an  ex- 
ception, and  so  holds  his  tongue.  Poor  Taylor."  For  the 
first  time  he  had  looked  upon  the  master  with  pity,  rather 
than  dislike.  He  now  fixed  him  with  his  great  green- 
blue  eyes,  so  dark  in  the  sunburnt  fairness  of  his  face,  till 
Mr.  Taylor  demanded  sharply  — 

"  Guest,  what  have  I  just  been  saying?" 

Guest  did  not  know,  and  got  a  bad  mark. 

It  had  been  a  child's  thought;  but  it  was  the  beginning 
of  much  that  had  hurt  in  after  life.  No.  He  would  say 
nothing  that  might  disturb  Tamsie's  belief.  And  now  he 
was  thinking  of  Sanpriel  again.  He  would  see  her  after 
dinner  before  he  went  to  the  beech  tree  to  meet  Tam- 
sie.  The  church  was  five  miles  away,  across  the  moor, 
down  the  valley,  over  the  river,  and  up  the  other  side.  It 
would  take  Sanpriel  a  little  more  than  two  hours  to  walk 
that  distance.     She  should  be  back  by  half -past  two. 

But  at  half -past  two,  Cinnerella  Purrun  came  back  alone, 
eating  an  apple.  Gilderoy  was  asleep,  Bavol's  long  nose 
plat  formed  on  his  chest.  There  was  no  one  to  heed  San- 
priel's  absence.  Sanpriel  was  of  so  little  account.  The 
Stag-Fellow  felt  a  reluctance  in  speaking  directly  to  Cin- 
nerella in  these  days.  Nothing  had  occurred  since  that 
rainy  morning  weeks  ago;  yet  day  by  day  each  recognised 
the  growing  enmity  between  them. 
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The  Stag-Fellow  looked  at  the  girl.  As  always  she 
seemed  to  be  holding  herself  in  leash.  With  would-be  non- 
chalance he  asked  what  had  become  of  Sanpriel  Beshaley. 

"  Arter  we  corned  outer  church  she  say  she  go  up  the 
river, "  returned  Cinnerella  staring;  and  flinging  the  core  of 
her  apple  into  the  stream,  she  took  another  from  her  pocket, 
and  began  to  bite  noisily  into  it,  still  staring  at  him. 

The  Stag-Fellow  hated  her;  hated  himself  for  having 
for  one  brief  moment  thought  of  her  as  his  wife. 

Cinnerella  Purrun  had  spoken  truth.  Of  late  the  river 
had  exerted  a  strange  fascination  upon  Sanpriel.  Its  voices 
seemed  to  soothe  her  unquiet  spirit,  whether  these  waters 
were  dawdling  clear  and  brown  amongst  dry  stones,  and 
the  sun-bleached  boulders,  whose  emerald  moss  had  withered 
into  every  conceivable  shade  of  umber  and  sienna,  or 
whether  they  were  brawling  farther  down,  in  a  sudden 
flurry  of  silver,  between  glistening  black  rocks,  and  tum- 
bling into  waterfalls  whose  rounded  curves  caught  the 
light. 

To-day  the  river  had  cried  to  her,  as  she  and  Cinnerella 
reached  its  brink.  She  had  lingered  a  moment,  her  eyes 
dazzled  by  the  quicksilver  waters ;  and  then,  instead  of  cross- 
ing the  high  rickety  "  clammer,"  she  had  wandered  on  up 
the  valley,  a  forlorn  enough  figure  slashed  by  stripes,  and 
spots  of  sunshine  slanting  through  the  turning  trees.  Her 
nailed  "  high-lows "  clattered  on  the  dry  stones.  She 
skirted  little  pools  of  clear  water  which  the  falling  river 
had  left,  and  which  were  now  divided  from  its  edge  by 
gaudy  mimulus.  Pleased  like  a  child  by  the  yellow  flowers 
splashed  with  red,  she  thrust  some  amongst  her  spotted 
handkerchiefs.  For  her  dinner  she  plucked  at  the  dim, 
pink  wild  raspberries,  or  late  whortleberries  so  much  finer, 
sweeter,  and  scarcer  than  those  crowding  on  the  moor.    And 
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all  the  while  her  brows  were  knit,  like  one  puzzling  over  a 
problem  of  Euclid. 

The  sermon  had  been  on  vicarious  suffering. 

"  What  a  muddle  your  poor  gypsy  friend  will  be  in  now, 
Tamsie,"  Roddy  had  whispered,  as  Sanpriel  and  Cinnerella 
passed  out  of  the  little  churchyard  gate  ahead. 

And  Tamsie  had  nodded,  grave  and  interested. 

Now  Sanpriel  was  going  over  the  sermon  in  her  mind. 

Everything  ceaselessly  perplexed  her  with  half-heard 
whispers,  half  seen  things,  just  as  the  sunshine  round  her 
was  split,  and  broken  up  by  countless  intervening  leaves 
before  it  fell  in  bright  fragments  on  the  rough  track  at  her 
feet;  just  as  the  voice  of  the  valley  divided  itself  into  the 
river,  the  chattering  and  screaming  of  jays,  the  crazy  hum 
of  blue-bottles  over  bramble-bushes,  the  clatter  of  a  string 
of  Exmoor  ponies  coming  down  the  steep  wood  to  drink. 

Sanpriel's  vague  footsteps  brought  her  to  a  magnificent 
old  oak  tree.  Mossy  and  gnarled  it  was.  Its  huge  horizon- 
tal branches  reaching  across  the  river  were  shaggy  with  lit- 
tle upright  polypody  ferns,  before  they  finally  thrust  their 
twisted  fingers  into  a  sunlit  cloud  of  scalloped  leaves.  San- 
priel felt  a  sense  of  security,  of  comfort,  under  the  shadow 
of  this  tree.  There  were  many  rocks  tumbled  in  the  river 
just  here,  and  the  gypsy  stepped  out  on  to  a  large  flat  stone, 
blanched  and  hot  in  the  full  sunshine.  All  round  her  were 
raving  green-white  waters.  The  waters  chimed  and  blared 
in  her  ears.  There  she  sat,  her  thin  arms  clasped  round 
her  thin  knees,  her  dilated  eyes  bent  on  the  rough  glisten- 
ing whiteness.  Wood  pigeons  flew  with  their  jumpy  flight 
across  the  valley.  Dragon-flies  with  bright  metallic  bodies, 
and  stiff  wings,  darted,  stopped,  and  darted  again. 

Questions,  tumultuous  and  formless  as  the  waters  them- 
selves, were  rising,  turning  and  falling  within  Sanpriel. 
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And  then  it  seemed  amidst  that  delirious  confusion  that  she 
heard  the  speaking  of  some  quiet  voice.  She  could  not  quite 
hear.  She  could  not  quite  understand.  But  it  brought  her 
peace.  It  was  as  when  one  listens  to  a  service  in  some  for- 
eign tongue.  We  cannot  understand  the  words,  but  we 
know  them  to  be  holy. 

Sanpriel  listened,  her  head  bent,  her  lips  parted.  Ahead 
the  churning  waters  broke,  fretted,  and  finally  flowed  away 
into  long  umber  quietude,  with  stilly  reflections  of  alders, 
yellow  mimulus,  and  the  steep  climbing  woods.  Down  the 
reach  sped  a  flash  of  vivid  blue.  A  kingfisher.  Sanpriel 
saw  nothing,  heard  nothing  of  the  noisy  wrestling  water  at 
her  very  feet.  She  was  seeing  only  that  smooth  glassy 
reach,  pricked  here  and  there  by  a  fly,  or  rising  trout.  This 
very  summer  Gilderoy  had  shown  her  a  great  stag  hiding 
from  his  enemies  under  those  quiet  waters  of  Kingfisher 
Pool,  only  his  nose  and  the  tips  of  his  antlers  showing. 
There  the  stag  had  found  peace,  just  as  the  restless  waters 
themselves  had  found  peace.  She  too  could  find  peace.  By 
and  by  she  would  understand  that  quiet,  unheard  voice. 

Sanpriel  Beshaley  was  uneducated,  scarcely  civilised. 
There  are  those  who  will  deny  she  could  feel  any  of  these 
things.  But  things  which  would  come  as  thoughts  to  Mrs. 
Blennerhassett,  for  instance,  came  equally  to  Sanpriel, 
though  in  the  form  of  acute  sensations. 

Long  she  sat  on  her  sun-bleached  rock,  till  it  grew  cold 
and  grey,  and  the  blinding  flame  of  handkerchiefs  and  mim- 
ulus dulled  into  merely  red  and  yellow.  The  sun,  lowering 
day  by  day,  had  dipped  behind  the  high  crest  of  the  valley. 
Kingfisher  Pool  was  in  shadow.  The  slippery  dark  head  of 
an  otter  appeared  a  moment,  and  sank.  All  trout  ceased 
to  rise. 

When  at  last  Sanpriel  rose  cramped,  and  passed  under  the 
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jutting  braches  of  the  great  oak  tree,  it  was  with  a  new 
sense  of  peace.  Later,  climbing  the  abrupt  Windy  Side, 
where  an  Exmoor  pony  gleamed  tan-orange  in  the  level 
rays  of  the  westering  sun,  she  felt  she  must  soon  return  to 
that  rock,  and  gaze  up  the  quiet  reach  of  river.  She  did 
not  guess  how  soon,  or  in  what  dreadful  circumstances. 

The  west  was  bright  at  her  back,  and  every  little  rosy 
spire  of  heather,  and  each  little  blade  of  tuff,  pointed  its 
long  blue  shadow  towards  the  tawny  tents  beneath  the 
beech-hedge.     And  there  fresh  trouble  was  awaiting  her. 

Gypsies  were  loitering  about,  talking  interestedly,  even 
excitedly.  Sanpriel  caught  the  word  Naflo,  sick,  several 
times.  People  are  usually  eager  enough  to  tell  bad  news, 
but  no  one  thought  of  telling  Sanpriel.  She  was  of  so  little 
account. 

"  Won't  you  tell  I  what  all  this  paramisin  is  about  ?  " 
she  enquired  deprecatingly. 

And  then  she  saw  Gilderoy  coming  towards  her,  the  sun- 
set bright  on  his  face  and  hands,  and  Bavol  rosy  in  its  glow. 

Gladly  Sanpriel  went  to  meet  them. 

"Where  you  bin,  woman,  this  longful  time?"  asked 
Gilderoy  before  he  came  up  to  her.  "Sich  a  doin\  Fe- 
nella's  twins  an'  Reyna's  little  Anselo  are  naflo  with  poison- 
berries.  Fenella's  cries  fur  the  breast  all  the  time,  an*  yet 
when  Fenella  give  it,  they  can't  swaller  fur  pain.  They 
bin  staggerin'  about  like  blind  puppies,  an'  little  Anselo  he 
bin  laughin*  an'  singing  foolishness." 

Sanpriel  turned  cold  and  pale.  This  had  crashed  into  her 
little  hour  of  quiet,  as  a  rock  hurled  into  the  quiet  of  King- 
fisher Pool. 

"Man,  what  are  you  telling  me?"  she  whispered  pite- 
ously.  "  Little  Anselo  eaten  poison-berries  ?  My  little 
Anselo  like  to  die  ?  " 
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"  Reyna  is  mortal  feared.  The  Stag-Fellow  tell-  her  to 
tickle  his  throat  with  the  feather  of  a  fowl  till  he  bin  sick, 
an1  she  did  so,  an1  now  the  mushipen  lie  sleepin*  as  though 
he'll  never  wake  no  more." 

Young  Gilderoy's  eyes  were  very  bright,  his  voice  ex- 
cited. He  loved  little  Anselo,  his  nephew.  Yet  the  distress 
of  hearing  the  child  laughing  and  singing  to  himself  in  his 
delirium,  had  stirred  a  sort  of  excitement  in  his  veins  that 
was  not  altogether  unpleasant.  .  Too  often  Gilderoy  was 
suffering  for  himself,  or  Sanpriel.  Now  he  was  forgetting 
this,  forgetting  the  marks  on  Sanpriel's  hands,  forgetting 
everything,  in  Reyna's  trouble. 

In  the  stuffy  golden  twilight  of  her  tent  squatted  Reyna 
on  a  pile  of  blankets.  Asleep  in  her  arms,  his  lashes  lying 
on  the  flushed  curve  of  his  cheek,  was  little  Anselo.  He 
was  breathing  lightly,  and  hurriedly.  Reyna  looked  up  as 
Sanpriel  darkened  the  opening  of  the  tent.  Instantly  her 
little  face  grew  hard,  her  troubled  eyes  defiant.  She  held 
the  child  jealously. 

Sanpriel  was  trembling  all  over.  "  Oh,  Sister !  If  so 
be  as  he  die  — "  she  faltered. 

"  If  little  Anselo  die  he  go  to  the  moon,  Sister."  Reyna's 
voice  shook  in  mingled  fear  and  anger.  She  knew  of  what 
the  other  was  thinking.  That  little  Anselo  must  burn  for 
ever  and  ever  if  he  were  to  die. 

"  Yis,  yis,  Sister.  In  course,"  put  in  Gilderoy  Beshaley 
hurriedly,  looking  from  one  to  the  other.  "  Anselo  sich  a 
good  mushipen,  an*  all  the  good  mushipens  go  to  the  moon 
when  they  dies.  Come,  woman.  The  Stag-Fellow 
wishes  — " 

So  the  poor  boy  got  Sanpriel  out  of  the  tent.  He  never 
knew  what  she  might  say  next,  and  now  in  the  soft  rosy 
glow  outside  he  saw  the  tears  standing  in  her  eyes. 
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"  Man,"  she  said  in  a  painful  whisper.  "  Man,  if  little 
Anselo  die  this  night,  an1  the  twins  of  Fenella  an*  —  go  to 
the  Evil  Place,  they  will  burn  fur  ever  an'  ever.  An'  it 
will  be  this  dear  little  gypsy's  fault." 

"  Nay,  my  little  bird  —  my  little  dear  brown  bird.  Oh, 
Sanpriel,  do  not  cry." 

The  tears,  great  round  crystal  drops,  had  overflowed  and 
were  trickling  and  rolling  down  her  cheeks.  Yet  her  widely 
opened  eyes  were  gazing  into  his  with  the  calmness  of  utter 
despair. 

"  Becos  poor  Sanpriel  wur  foolish  she  cud  not  convart 
you,  Man.  She  thought  as  her  little  one  wud  do  it  fur 
her.     An'  she  ha'  had  no  little  one." 

Gilderoy's  own  heart  was  raw,  and  bleeding  at  her  pain. 
He  could  not  speak.  Blindly  he  turned  to  fetch  the  Stag- 
Fellow. 

And  now  the  voice  of  quiet  which  Sanpriel  had  heard 
murmuring  through  the  waters  that  afternoon,  was  speak- 
ing to  her  once  again.  Sanpriel  strove  to  understand.  Her 
face  wore  a  painful  look  of  alertness.  She  could  not  hear. 
It  was  very  sweet,  but  she  could  not  hear.  It  was  like  the 
chime  of  far  away  bells,  heard  one  moment,  lost  the  next. 
Little  half  understood  memories  of  the  sermon  were  bright- 
ening and  dulling  again.  So  one  may  see  on  a  still  No- 
vember day,  diffused  sunshine  filtering  through  the  mist, 
which  shines  one  moment,  primrose,  dulls  the  next  into 
pearly  grey. 

She  stood  there  turned  to  the  west;  her  eyes  shone  very 
brightly. 

"  Miro  dearie  Dado,  let  them  be  no  longer  naflo,"  she 
pleaded.  "  Don't  let  the  Evil  Fellow  bear  them  to  the  Evil 
Place  this  night.  Not  my  little  Anselo,  my  little  tawny 
King  with  the  eyes  like  the  sloes  on  the  hedge,  an'  the  laugh 
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of  the  peat  stream.    0  Miro  dearie  Dado.     O  listen  to  poor 
Sanpriel  crying.     Listen.     Listen!    Listen!" 

She  was  praying  with  such  fervour,  her  hands  were  so 
clenched  that  the  knuckles  rose  little  white  hillocks  from 
the  brown,  her  teeth  were  set,  her  little  kerchiefed  head  was 
rigid  on  a  stiffened  neck.  Suddenly  the  whole  of  her  body 
relaxed  with  a  long  out-going  sigh  of  exhaustion. 

And  then,  behind  her  in  the  tent,  little  Anselo  awoke. 
He  opened  his  eyes  heavily,  stupidly.  They  showed  enor- 
mous and  black.  Confused,  he  buried  his  crimson  face  in 
Reyna's  bosom. 

"  There  my  mushipen,  miro  tawno  mushipen! "  And 
poor  Reyna  held  him  closer  in  an  agony  of  still  fearing  sus- 
pense. 

Sanpriel's  heart  was  fluttering  like  a  trapped  bird.  Oh, 
what  could  she  do?  Through  Reyna's  murmuring,  she 
heard  that  indistinguishable  voice  once  more,  as  though 
someone  were  speaking  to  her  in  a  foreign  tongue,  yet  with 
a  reassuring  smile  on  their  face.  Little  fragments  of  the 
sermon  were  bobbing  up  and  down  in  her  brain  like  bits  of 
cork  on  a  choppy  sea.  Suffering  for  others.  Little  An- 
selo must  not  burn.  It  was  her  fault.  Had  she  more  sense, 
her  people  would  have  been  converted  long  before.  It  was 
her  fault.  Her  fault.  It  was  she  who  should  burn.  Not 
little  Anselo  with  the  eyes  like  sloes  on  the  hedge,  and 
the  laugh  as  bubbly  and  clear  as  the  peat-stream. 

It  was  she  who  should  burn.  She.  She.  She.  It  was 
her  fault.  Her  thoughts  were  gathering  impetus,  hurrying 
her  on  like  a  stream  before  it  hurls  itself  over  in 
waterfall. 

In  the  balk  of  the  tent  stood  the  charcoal  brazier  on  which 
was  a  pan  of  water.  It  was  she  who  should  burn.  She. 
She.     She.     With  a  little  cry  Sanpriel  thrust  her  finger 
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in  one  of  the  glowing  holes  of  the  brazier  —  then  squealed 
out  with  the  horrid  strangled  squeal  of  agony. 

"  Fool-woman,"  shouted  Gilderoy,  coming  up  from  be* 
hind  and  snatching  at  her  wrist. 

"  Fool-woman,"  echoed  little  Anselo  from  the  tent,  be- 
ginning to  laugh. 

"  Never  do  sich  foolishness  agin,"  exclaimed  Gilderoy  in 
a  shaking  voice. 

Sanpriel,  moaning  and  whimpering,  pressed  up  against 
him.  The  tears  ran  over  her  twisted  features.  She  held 
out  her  burnt  finger  like  a  child.  Once  she  had  seen  all  the 
stars  of  Heaven  reflected  in  Pinkworthy  Pond.  She  had 
looked  up  and  down,  till  she  did  not  know  which  was  water, 
which  was  sky ;  and  now  she  did  not  know  whether  the  love 
that  consumed  her  was  of  earth  or  of  Heaven  —  Christ  or 
Gilderoy. 


XXII 

"I  WISH  I  WAS  WITH  NANCY!" 

Nicolas  Buchan,  like  his  predecessor  Champollion,  had 
realised  from  the  first  the  value  of  Coptic.  He  had  a  deep 
knowledge  of  it.  But  the  cataclysmal  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  Egyptology  since  1880  were  just  beginning. 
The  day  came,  when  not  only  his  enemies,  but  his  most  ar- 
dent admirers,  including  himself,  realised  he  had  devoted 
his  life  to  what  would  soon  be  considered  merely  guess- 
work. Meanings  to  Egyptian  words  had  often  been  as- 
sumed with  marvellous  accuracy,  but  he  had  assumed  too 
much.  The  knowledge  came  like  a  blow  in  the  face.  His 
enemies,  those  jealous  of  him,  a  vague  formless  number,  in- 
stantly took  shape,  and  showed  themselves  in  sinister  num- 
bers. Yesterday  they  were  a  little  misty  group  to  be  poked 
fun  at ;  blarneyed.  To-day  they  were  pressing  on  him  from 
every  side.  For  the  first  time  in  Buchan's  life,  bluff  and 
high-handedness  could  not  save  him.  He  was  too  good  a 
scientist  not  to  acknowledge  Truth  when  he  saw  her.  He 
admitted  himself  beaten.     It  was  the  beginning  of  the  end. 

"  Big  men,  and  all  those  smaller  fry  whom  I  have  of- 
fended directly  or  indirectly,  have  always  said  my  deduc- 
tions have  been  of  too  empirical  a  nature.  These  recent 
discoveries  have  proved  it.  I  see  now,  too  late,  that  they 
are  right/' 

So  he  wrote  to  his  sister  Maria ;  and  as  he  wrote,  adding 
to  the  passionate  bitterness  welling  up  in  his  heart  was  the 
thought  Tamsie  would  know  him  to  be  fallible  after  all. 
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Tamsie,  with  her  confident  easy  freedoms,  her  unwavering 
enthusiasm,  and  hero-worship,  had  offered  him  her  love. 
He  could  see  her  now,  that  cold  stormy  April  evening  on  the 
moor,  moving  very  quickly  and  freely  beside  him,  suddenly 
turning  to  him  her  eyes  bright  with  love. 

And  he  had  repulsed  her  then,  and  for  days  after.  He 
had  blarneyed  himself  into  thinking  his  renunciation  was 
for  Tamsie's  own  sake.     He  had  argued  — 

"  She  has  money.  I  have  none.  She  is  a  child.  She 
does  not  know  what  love  means.  This  is  mere  hero-wor- 
ship. I  can  catch  her,  but  can  I  hold  her?  I  am  over  thirty- 
two  years  older  than  she.  This  is  killing  me.  But  it  would 
be  monstrous."  But  what  he  had  really  meant  was  — "  I 
love  her  —  but  would  it  interfere  with  my  career?  She 
stirs  my  blood,  she  is  driving  me  to  madness;  but  will  it 
last?"  He  had  felt  that  because  of  his  love  his  ambition 
now  was  slack;  but  that  by  and  by  if  it  could  live  through 
this  pain,  this  disturbance,  it  would  inevitably  reassert  it- 
self, and  rise  to  its  spontaneous  height. 

Now  he  had  lost  everything. 

It  was  a  sultry,  languorous  morning,  the  Monday  after 
the  return  of  the  Stag-Fellow,  that  Mrs.  Blennerhassett  re- 
ceived her  brother's  letter.  Roddy  was  in  the  garden,  Tam- 
sie riding.  She  could  taste  the  sweetness  of  it  undisturbed. 
And  there  was  no  letter  for  Tamsie.  She  was  glad  of  that. 
Only  the  jealous  woman  will  understand  how  glad. 

Opening  her  letter,  her  sallow  cheek  flushed  a  little  with 
pleasure.  Usually  Buchan  began  "  My  dear  Sister."  To- 
day it  was  "  Dear  Sissie." 

Buchan  wrote  flippantly,  even  jocosely.  At  first  Mrs. 
Blennerhassett  read  her  letter  startled  and  uncomprehend- 
ing. Then  once  again.  And  now  apprehension  laid  chilly 
fingers  on  her  heart. 
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The  sky  was  so  overcast  that  morning  that  the  room  was 
very  dark.  She  moved  across  to  the  window,  as  though 
the  added  light  must  prove  her  apprehensions  groundless. 
She  read  the  letter  again  and  again,  till  its  meaning  pene- 
trated the  inmost  recesses  of  her  brain.  She  felt  sick; 
her  finger-tips  were  suddenly  cold  in  spite  of  the  breathless 
heat. 

She  looked  up  across  the  lawn,  bright,  even  in  this  heat, 
because  of  its  nearness  to  the  river.  The  thorn  tree  was 
crimson  with  haws.  Beyond,  she  could  just  see  Roddy 
bending  over  his  bed  of  mauve  and  purple  asters. 

"  How  strange  to  see  asters,  and  red  berries  in  this  in- 
tense heat,"  she  told  herself  mechanically,  and  ever  after 
the  sight  of  asters,  the  sight  of  crimson  haws  was  associated 
for  her  with  a  sick  wretchedness.  Distant  thunder  boomed 
now  and  again  in  the  far,  far  distance.  Black  flies  buzzed, 
and  settled  continually.  Roddy's  window  on  the  stair  was 
open,  but  the  white  curtains  were  hanging  limp.  The  sound 
of  the  river  meandering  amongst  its  thirsty  dry  stones  was 
unfamiliar,  and  the  little  house  was  unresponsive.  Al- 
though late  September  the  sky  seemed  a  heavy  brazen  lid 
resting  on  the  two  crests  of  the  valley,  shutting  down 
therein  the  exhausted  voice  of  the  river,  flies,  and  the  sickly 
faint  scent  of  meadow-sweet,  and  honey-suckle.  Shadows 
weakened  on  the  ground.  Now  and  again  the  topmost 
boughs  of  the  trees,  whose  recesses  were  heavy  purple, 
swayed  very  slowly  and  mournfully  in  a  hot  sudden  breeze, 
like  the  arms  of  women  taking  part  in  some  tragic  dance. 

The  dark  heat  of  the  house  was  unbearable.  There  were 
china  vases  of  late  roses  on  crowded  tables,  and  marble- 
topped  consols.  Every  now  and  again  the  hushed  silence 
within  was  broken  by  a  little  sad  pattering  of  petals  after 
a  sudden  fluttering  breath.     So  Mrs.  Blennerhassett  felt 
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as  though  her  life  was  falling  in  ruins  about  her.  She 
could  not  stay  there  alone  with  her  thoughts.  Most  con- 
ventional of  women,  yet  this  morning  she  never  went  up- 
stairs to  put  on  her  garden  hat  and  outdoor  shoes.  She 
came  straight  out  into  the  motionless  garden,  just  as  she 
was,  in  her  lace  cap  with  its  puce  ribbons,  in  her  thin  cash- 
mere boots.  Her  eyes  were  red.  She  kept  noisily  blowing 
her  nose.  She  crossed  the  lawn  with  her  quick  hesitating 
steps.  Now  she  was  turning  to  her  husband,  just  as  in 
trouble  we  will  sometimes  turn  to  a  child,  or  a  servant,  and 
pour  out  that  which  they  cannot  possibly  understand,  in  our 
yearning  to  be  comforted. 

"  Roddee  —  Roddee  —  listen  to  this  —  they  have  always 
been  jealous  —  he  jokes — "  Mrs.  Blennerhassett  began 
in  her  helpless  inadequate  way,  finishing  none  of  her 
phrases  —  "I  can't  understand  —  Nicolas !  — he  has  no 
pride—" 

She  said  her  brother  had  no  pride,  but  Roddy  straight- 
ening himself  from  his  asters,  and  listening  with  his  kind 
eyes  very  troubled,  guessed  Nicolas  Buchan  owned  that  in- 
tense pride  which  will  not  stoop  to  save  itself. 

A  misshapen  pyramid  of  ugly  buff  and  indigo  cloud  was 
rising  ominous  and  majestic  over  the  side  of  the  valley, 
crushing  the  earth  as  it  were  into  silence.  Only  the  weak 
voice  of  the  river  protested  on,  and  on,  and  on. 

Roddy  felt  a  sense  of  foreboding,  almost  of  panic.  He 
wiped  his  forehead,  and  saying  something  about  the  heat, 
took  the  letter  from  his  wife. 

"  Try  not  to  mind,  dear.  Don't  take  it  so  hardly,"  he 
muttered,  looking  down. 

Buchan  beaten.  Flippancy,  and  jokes  covering  intense 
soreness;  oft  repeated  assertions  that  he  had  never  felt 
better  in  his  life.     Maria,  looking  old  and  plain  in  the  sickly 
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thunder  light,  sniffing,  her  under  lip  trembling.  The  large 
bronze  Belzoni  medal  dark  beneath  her  chin.  Roddy's 
thoughts  leaped  to  Tamsie.  How  would  the  poor  child 
take  it?  He  was  exacerbated  at  the  ugliness  of  every- 
thing. 

"  What  does  Tamsie  say?"  he  enquired  jerkily,  as  he 
folded  the  sheets  very  precisely,  and  put  them  back  in  the 
envelope. 

"  Tamsie  does  not  know,  Roddee  —  she  is  out  on  the 
Mitcher,"  complained  Mrs.  Blennerhassett. 

"There  is  a  letter  for  her?"  He  looked  up  quickly. 
"  No,  Roddee,  there  is  no  letter  for  her." 
The  little  man  felt  an  increase  of  trouble.  He  moved 
impatiently.  In  fancy  he  was  seeing  the  further  hurt  in 
Tamsie's  eyes.  And  so  short  a  time  before  those  flecked 
hazel  eyes,  had  always  a  brilliant  dazzled  look,  dazzled  not 
so  much  by  the  sun,  as  the  light  and  happiness  they  held 
within  themselves.  Tamsie  had  been  perfectly  happy.  She 
had  reminded  him  then,  as  any  perfectly  happy  child  re- 
minded him,  of  the  pink  loveliness  of  almond  bloom  in  a 
mean  suburb  garden;  or  perhaps  of  a  cheery  marigold, 
pushing  up  in  the  path  of  a  deserted  garden  where  all  was 
sorrow  and  desolation.     And  now  — 

"  She  will   feel  that.     Poor  child.     Poor  Tamsie." 
Mrs.  Blennerhassett  was  blowing  her  nose  again,  but 
decisively  now. 

"  I  am  afraid  so  —  but  Nicolas  does  not  even  mention 
her  — " 

"  She  is  pleased  at  that.  Maria  is  pleased  at  that," 
thought  Roddy,  and  he  looked  down  at  the  patent  toe  of 
his  wife's  stuff  boot  with  a  dreadful  sense  of  shame. 

Poor  Tamsie!  There  was  not  so  much  happiness  in  the 
world,  but  that  when  a  little  flame  did  burn  brightly  and 
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clearly,  it  must  be  sheltered  by  everyone  around !  Restless 
and  unhappy,  Roddy  went  and  leaned  over  the  wall.  It 
was  terribly  hot  and  still.  The  river,  clear  as  glass, 
dawdled  between  rocks  covered  in  moss,  now  dried  to  the 
shade  of  old  rubbed  velveteen.  A  pied  wagtail  was  run- 
ning along  the  boulders,  flirting  its  tail,  snapping  at  flies. 
It  seemed  strange  to  Roddy  that  anything  could  look  so 
spruce,  so  wide-awake  and  happy  on  such  a  spell-bound 
morning.  His  kind  blue  eyes  were  following  the  bird,  as 
he  broke  out  — 

"  It  was  a  pity  you  interfered,  Maria." 

Roddy  was  seldom  spiteful,  but  now  he  was  thinking  of 
Tamsie  with  her  clear  young  look.  Pity  for  her  became 
violent.  He  hated  Buchan  for  not  having  written  to  her, 
almost  he  hated  Maria  for  being  Buchan's  sister. 

"Interfered,  Roddee?  What  can  you  mean?"  bleated 
Mrs.  Blennerhassett. 

"  Well,  did  you  not  boast  to  me  the  other  day,  that  it 
was  your  doing  Buchan  never  asked  Tamsie  to  marry 
him?" 

His  look  was  hard.  He  was  fidgeting  with  his  collar, 
his  tie.  He  was  scarlet  in  the  face.  He  was  feeling  an 
exasperation  at  the  pain  around  him.  For  Buchan  away 
in  Egypt,  for  the  still  unconscious  Tamsie,  for  his  wife, 
looking  old  and  plain  with  her  unhappy  eyes,  and  wet 
handkerchief.  And  illogically  he  angered  at  these,  even 
at  Tamsie,  for  their  distress.  He  could  only  ease  his  own 
discomfort  by  furtively  wounding  Maria,  who  was  hurting 
him  so  by  her  grief. 

Mrs.  Blennerhassett  made  no  reply. 

"  You  sacrificed  that  girl's  happiness  to  your  precious 
brother,  and  his  tom-fool  Egyptology  — "  continued  Roddy 
headlong.     "  Now  that  has  unexpectedly  failed  him.    It 
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is  your  fault,  Maria.     If  it  were  not  for  you,  he  would 
have  had  Tamsie  to  help  him  in  this  — " 

He  could  not  bear  the  expression  on  Maria's  face.  He 
turned  to  the  river,  irritably  complaining  of  the  airlessness, 
the  heat. 

"  I  thought  —  I  thought,  Roddee  —  And  Tamsie  cannot 
really  have  cared  for  Egyptology — She  never  speaks  of 
it  now,  she  did  not  read  any  of  those  articles  in  the 
Times—" 

Roddy  made  a  gesture  of  impatience.  His  wife's 
stricken  patchy  face,  her  helpless  voice,  had  hurt  him  more 
than  he  cared  to  admit.  The  very  stupidity  of  her  last 
sentence  had  something  intolerably  pathetic  about  it.  He 
began  to  pick  up  little  bits  of  dry  moss  from  the  wall  and 
throw  them  fiercely  into  the  river.  But  they  fell  limp  and 
short. 

Mrs.  Blennerhassett  was  blinking.  She  opened  her  lips 
to  speak;  then  changed  her  mind.  It  was  she  who  had 
made  things  more  intolerable  for  Nicolas  Buchan.  And 
for  all  her  longing  she  could  not  help  him  now.  It  was 
only  Tamsie  who  could  help. 

"  Tamsie  —  Roddee  —  there  is  still  Tamsie  — "  she 
faltered. 

"  No.  It  is  too  late.  Don't  you  see  how  much  more 
contented  the  child  has  been  of  late.  She  is  getting  over 
it*"  And  now  Roddy,  in  an  exasperation  of  nerves,  due 
partly  to  worry,  partly  to  the  gathering  electricity  of  the 
morning,  felt  vexed  with  Tamsie  herself  for  "getting  over 
it." 

"/  feel  like  that.  Someone  pricked  me,  and  I  had  to 
come  out.  Oh,  if  there  were  another  little  sheath  for  me 
to  creep  into" 

Mrs.  Blennerhassett,  unglad  and  hating  the  glad,  had 
always  disliked  Tamsie,  but  this  did  not  prevent  her  recog- 
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nising,  and  even  counting  on  the  generosity,  the  quick  warm 
feelings  of  the  girl. 

"  If  I  speak  to  her,  Roddee  —  in  confidence  —  tell  her 
he  did  not  take  her  because  he  loved  her  —  then  Tan> 
sie  — 

Roddy  was  staring.  He  was  absolutely  terrified  now  at 
the  result  of  his  impetuous  words. 

"  You  can't.  You  must  not.  Maria,  surely  you 
wouldn't  dream  of  immolating  Tamsie  like  that?  " 

"  Immolate  ?  What  funny,  silly  words  you  use,  Roddee. 
Of  course  I  would  only  tell  her  Nicolas  loves  her,  and  ask 
if  she  loves  him  —  there  would  be  no  harm  done  if  she 
did  not  — " 

Already  Mrs.  Blennerhassett  was  looking  calmer,  as 
though  the  mere  thought  of  succour  for  Buchan  had 
brought  her  comfort.  Roddy  saw  it  with  dismay.  He 
saw  too  with  awful  clearness,  how  the  strongest  of  us  are 
often  rendered  helpless  victims  by  the  words  and  actions 
of  the  weak.  He  realised  how  none  of  us  can  live  to  our- 
selves in  this  world;  but  that  we  are  pushed,  and  pressed, 
and  pulled  by  invisible  hands,  from  the  path  we  choose  to 
tread.  He  struggled  to  keep  quite  cool,  his  wits  about 
him,  for  Tamsie's  sake. 

"  It  would  not  be  fair.  It  would  not  be  playing  the 
game.  Can't  you  see  that,  if  she  knows,  the  mere  fact  of 
Buchan  returning  home  like  this  would  bring  anyone  so 
staunch,  and  affectionate,  so  generous  as  Tamsie  to  his  side 
at  once.  You  forget  how  young  she  is,  how  flattered  she 
would  feel.  He  has  been  the  hero  of  all  her  days.  She 
would  persuade  herself  at  once  she  was  in  love — " 

But  Mrs.  Blennerhassett,  if  she  had  no  scruple  in  immo- 
lating Tamsie,  was,  to  do  her  justice,  as  ready  to  sacrifice 
herself. 

"  Roddee  — "  she  began  with  stiff  lips,  fiddling  with  the 
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Belzoni  brooch  at  her  throat.  "  Tamsie  does  love  NicE  — - 
I  knew  all  along  she  did  really  —  I  told  Nick  she  did  not 
—  I  thought  it  was  only  a  passing  fancy  on  his  part,  and 
I  trembled  lest  she  should  spoil  his  career  —  I  say  I  thought 
that  —  but  that  is  an  untruth,  Roddee  —  I  never  did  think 
that  —  it  was  my  jealousy  —  my  jealousy  —  I  —  I  hated 
Nick  to  love  anyone  as  he  loved  Tamsie  — " 

The  woman  was  trembling  all  over.  If  it  was  only  dur- 
ing the  past  twenty  minutes  she  was  positive  of  Tamsie's 
love,  she  did  not  know  it  herself.  Now  she  was  speaking 
with  manifest  conviction.  There  was  something  wistful 
and  shattered  about  her. 

Roddy,  perplexed  and  pitying,  working  his  long  neck 
in  his  collar,  felt  her  appeal.  At  the  confession  he  felt 
no  contempt,  but  what  extraordinary  creatures  women  were. 
Maria  most  of  all.  Once  again  he  remembered  Tamsie's 
cry  over  the  defenceless  caddis-worms. 

"I  feci  like  that.  Someone  pricked  me  and  I  had  to 
come  out  Oh,  if  there  were  another  little  sheath  for  me 
to  creep  into!" 

And  when  he  had  murmured,  "  In  a  few  hours  they  will 
make  themselves  new  sheaths.  There  are  the  materials 
round  them,  Tamsie.  They  must  just  make  their  own 
happiness  and  comfort  as  we  all  can,  and  have  to  do,"  she 
had  cried,  "But  don't  you  see,  Roddy,  everyone  can't. 
Some  of  us  don't  want  the  new  sheaths.  We  want  the 
old  ones  we  have  known  all  our  lives" 

Yes.  Perhaps  Maria  was  right.  Perhaps  Tamsie  loved 
Buchan  still.  Perhaps  she  would  find  more  happiness  with 
her  guardian  who  had  shared  her  every  thought  till  last 
April,  than  ever  she  would  with  a  younger  man. 

It  was  at  this  point  in  his  reflections  that  Tamsie  came 
splashing  through  the  Ford.     There  were  a  number  of  little 
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buttons  down  the  front  of  her  tightly  fitting  bright  blue 
habit.  Through  a  button-hole  she  had  stuck  a  sprig  of 
blackberries,  some  ripe,  some  scarlet.  She  was  unusually 
pale,  but  her  habit  was  thick,  and  the  heat  intense.  There 
was  no  need  to  tuck  up  the  tail  of  her  habit  to-day,  for  the 
river,  clear  as  sherry,  rippled  and  flowed  only  to  the 
Mitcher's  fetlocks.  The  pony  paused  in  mid-stream  to 
drink,  but  though  he  had  been  ridden  gently  enough,  he  was 
lathery  in  places.  "  Get  up,  pony,"  expostulated  Tamsie, 
and  pushed  him  on  towards  the  bank,  remembering  that 
other  time  when  he  had  drunk,  when  hot.  At  the  thought  a 
little  crease  came  between  her  brows.  She  had  not  yet  seen 
the  Stag-Fellow.  In  "Desk  ta  store  diwus,  in  fourteen 
days  " ;  so  he  had  written  on  the  paper.  She  had  waited  at 
the  beech  tree  for  an  hour  the  day  before.  He  had  never 
come.  She  could  not  guess  that  poor  distracted  Reyna  had 
implored  him  to  "  tickle  the  throat "  of  little  Anselo  him- 
self, that  Fenella  had  kept  him  also,  and  that  he  had  missed 
Tamsie  by  five  minutes  only.  She  could  not  guess,  and  she 
was  a  little  piqued  as  well  as  disappointed. 

The  Mitcher  gained  the  bank,  and  the  Blennerhassetts 
heard  the  girl  singing  to  herself.  Tamsie  was  not  musical. 
Her  voice  was  queer  and  buzzing,  and  she  sang  a  little 
out  of  tune.  But  over  the  flow  of  the  river  Roddy  heard 
every  word. 

u  I  wish  I  was  with  Nancy, 
Hi-ho!  Hi-ho! 

A  pork-pie  hat  with  a  little  feather, 
And  Balmoral  boots  for  the  dirty  weather 
In  the  Strand,  in  the  Strand,  in  the  Strand ! " 

"Buchan    taught   her   that   ridiculous   old    song.     Oh, 
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Maria,  are  you  sure  she  loves  him?  She  does  not  sound 
unhappy.  Could  she  sing  so  cheerfully  with  him  away?" 
questioned  Roddy  with  sudden  misgiving.  He  was  the 
self-constituted  guardian  of  Tamsie's  happiness.  Suppos- 
ing that  instead  of  fanning  that  little  flame  the  brighter, 
he  had  blown  it  out.  He  wished  a  thousand  times  he  had 
held  his  tongue.  Terribly  did  he  blame  himself  for  put- 
ting ideas  into  Maria's  head. 

"  You  had  far  better  leave  everything  alone.  It  is 
always  a  mistake  to  interfere.  You  —  you  see  it  was  a 
mistake  last  time  — "  Roddy  got  out  the  words  with  diffi- 
culty, and  looked  away.  It  seemed  ungenerous  after  Mrs. 
Blennerhassett's  admission.  He  felt  that  acutely;  but 
then  it  was  for  Tamsie's  sake.  Maria  was  old.  She  had 
lived  her  life.  It  was  Tamsie's  little  flame  they  must  all 
protect. 

"I  won't  say  anything — "  said  Mrs.  Blennerhassett  — 
"  I  will  just  give  her  his  letter  to  read  —  I  won't  say  a 
word,  Roddee." 

Only  half  satisfied,  Roddy  left  her. 

Tamsie  had  taken  the  Mitcher  to  the  stables,  and  now 
she  was  coming  down  the  path  eating  an  apple,  and  buzz- 
ing between  the  munches,  "  I  wish  I  was  with  Nancy." 
Her  habit  was  bunched  up  in  one  hand,  the  little  whip 
Nicolas  Buchan  had  given  her  on  her  eighth  birthday  stuck 
high  under  her  arm. 

"Just  look  at  that  sky.  There's  going  to  be  a  storm. 
I  hope  it  will  be  a  really  bad  one,"  she  called  out. 

Mrs.  Blennerhassett  felt  a  further  thrust  of  jealousy 
and  dislike. 

She  remembered  Tamsie  an  erect  sturdy  little  girl  with 
white  pinafore,  solemn  bright  eyes,  standing  between  her 
guardian's  knees.     And  the  Egyptologist,  with  an  intent 
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seriousness,  equal  to  that  which  he  brought  to  his  work, 
instructing  the  child  — 


And  Balmoral  boots  for  the  dirty  weather 
In  the  Strand,  in  the  Strand,  in  the  Strand! 


And  now  there  was  something  so  arrogantly  young  and 
confident  about  Tamsie  as  she  flung  the  core  of  her  apple 
over  the  wall.  She  herself  was  dreading  the  storm,  but 
Tamsie  hoped  it  would  come,  and  be  "  a  really  bad  one." 
And  it  was  this  crude  overbearing  young  creature  who 
could  help  her  brother,  while  she  herself  could  do  nothing. 

Tamsie  came  up,  and  caught  sight  of  the  foreign  en- 
velope in  the  other's  hand.  It  gave  the  girl  a  strange  feel- 
ing- Suddenly  she  knew  the  thunder  was  making  her 
head  ache.  Mrs.  Blennerhassett,  speaking,  shifted  her 
hand  a  little.  Tamsie  saw  the  writing.  It  was  his.  She 
was  sickly  furious.  She  would  go  on  talking  of  how  the 
green-bottles  and  blue-bottles  were  spoiling  all  the  black- 
berries, how  hot  and  dark  it  was  on  the  moor,  how  the 
pools  and  pits  were  holding  rusty  anxious  salmon,  and  all 
the  while  her  heart  was  crying  out  in  savage  silent  pain. 

"  Why  don't  you  write  to  me  ?  What  have  I  done  ? 
What  did  I  do?" 

Mrs.  Blennerhassett  was  clearing  her  throat. 

"  Tamsie,  I  have  had  a  letter  from  your  guardian  — 
Did  you?" 

Tamsie  grew  fiery  red.  As  Roddy  had  half  divined, 
Buchan's  song  had  been  quite  unconscious.  Till  she  had 
seen  the  foreign  envelope  her  thoughts  had  been  with  the 
Stag-Fellow.  She  was  wondering  for  the  hundredth  time 
why  he  had  not  come  to  the  beech  tree  the  day  before. 
For  she  was  fast  losing  sight  of  Buchan,  the  old  delightful 
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comrade,  that  playfellow  of  hers,  under  the  man  of  Science, 
away  in  Egypt,  ignoring  her,  and  with  no  word  of  explan- 
ation. 

"  No,"  she  replied  with  would-be  carelessness. 

"  There  was  not  any  message  for  you,  dear,  so  I  thought 
you  must  have  heard." 

Mrs.  Blennerhassett  was  intentionally  cruel.  She  meant 
to  do  as  Roddy  wished,  to  say  nothing  to  Tamsie  of 
Buchan's  love.  But  she  must  goad  the  girl  into  exquisite 
sensibility  before  giving  her  the  letter  to  read.  Mrs.  Blen- 
nerhassett was  clever  enough  in  her  way.  Her  own  heart 
told  her  that  Tamsie,  once  realising  the  magnitude  of  this 
disaster,  would  have  accesses  of  affection  for  Buchan,  and 
would  innocently  show  him  her  love. 

"  There  is  important  news  —  not  good,"  she  said  gravely. 

Tamsie's  heart  felt  a  lump  of  ice,  her  cheeks  were  burn- 
ing. Important  news,  and  he  had  not  troubled  to  write  to 
her.  He  was  separated  from  her  now,  not  only  by  so 
many  miles  of  land  and  sea,  but  so  many  miles  of  memory 
also. 

Mrs.  Blennerhassett  was  holding  out  the  letter.  Her  eyes 
were  red.  She  was  blowing  her  nose  again.  "  News :  not 
good."  A  horrible  misgiving  came  over  Tamsie.  What 
had  happened? 

"What  has—"  she  began.  "What  has—?"  Her 
lips  were  stiff.     She  was  unable  to  .go  on. 

Pride  was  ravaging  her,  biting,  tearing  her,  as  a  hungry 
dog  might  bite  and  tear  at  a  bit  of  meat.  But  she  took 
the  letter,  and  then,  at  the  feel  of  that  crisp  thin  paper,  at 
sight  of  the  familiar  lively  black  writing,  the  peculiar  E 
for  England,  Tamsie  felt  as  though  his  hand  were  held  out 
to  her.  She  longed  to  rush  at  it,  to  hold  it  against  her 
cheek,  to  laugh,  or  perhaps  cry. 
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She  could  not  read  under  the  watchful  gaze  of  Mrs. 
Blennerhassett.  Slowly  she  went  down  the  filbert  walk, 
the  river  sucking  and  sobbing  on  the  other  side  of  the 
wall ;  but  in  two  minutes  she  was  flying  back,  her  habit  all 
caught  up  anyhow  in  one  hand. 

"Tamsie!  My  dear  child.  Your  legs!  You  are  im- 
modest."    Mrs.  Blennerhassett  was  genuinely  shocked. 

"  Aunt  Maria.  What  does  this  mean  ?  I  don't  under- 
stand. I  haven't  read  anything  about  these  last  discov- 
eries.    Oh,  I  don't  understand — " 

Tamsie  was  panting;  her  eyes  were  almost  wild  in  their 
brightness.  She  felt  a  vague  general  longing  that  could 
not  be  put  into  words. 

Mrs.  Blennerhassett  was  trembling  herself. 

"  It  means,"  said  she  a  little  theatrically,  "  your  guar- 
dian is  a  broken-hearted  man." 

Tamsie  felt  suddenly  sick.  She  looked  down  at  the  letter 
pale  in  her  sunburnt  fingers. 

"  Nick  ?  Nick  ? "  she  repeated  stupidly,  incredulously. 
"  Not  Nick.     Never  Nick." 

Now  what  Roddy  had  foreseen  came  to  pass.  The  Stag- 
Fellow,  everything  in  life  was  blotted  out  by  the  alert  con- 
spicuous figure  of  Nicolas  Buchan.  He  was  close  to  her, 
with  his  twinkling  eyes,  his  charming  voice,  and  many 
enthusiasms,  shutting  out  all  with  his  broad  shoulders. 

"  Never  Nick,"  she  repeated  almost  in  a  whisper. 

Her  obvious  emotion  was  affecting  Mrs.  Blennerhassett 
herself.  It  was  all  the  poor  woman  could  do  not  to  burst 
out  crying.  There  was  no  trace  of  the  "  Buchan  charm  " 
now.  She  was  absolutely  sincere.  "  Roddee  does  not  un- 
derstand. I  know  best  — "  she  told  herself.  She  laid  her 
hand  on  the  sleeve  of  Tamsie's  habit.  Tamsie  hated 
caresses  as  a  rule.     Now  she  did  not  notice. 
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"  Tamsie,  I  want  to  speak  to  you.  You  are  old  enough 
to  understand.  Think  what  this  means  to  him.  The  fail- 
ure of  all  he  has  lived  for.  Nicolas  can  never  bend;  he 
can  only  break.  You  see  how  he  is  throwing  everything 
up.  He  is  coming  home  at  once.  He  is  in  England  now. 
Can  you,  do  you  understand  what  this  means  to  him  ?  " 

Tamsie  was  wincing  and  trembling  like  a  tortured  ani- 
mal, yet  all  the  while,  in  her  wounded  pride,  her  eyes  were 
flashing  defiance.  Could  she  understand?  She  who  had 
shared  his  inmost  thoughts,  who  had  poked  fun  at  this  very 
woman. 

Mrs.  Blennerhassett  looked  at  her.  It  was  this  young 
creature  with  the  glow  of  health  and  youth,  the  resolute 
features,  the  quick  strong  feelings  she  was  about  to  aban- 
don to  her  brother.  A  passionate  envy  and  jealousy  of 
Tamsie  took  possession  of  her.  If  she  owned  Tamsie's 
youth,  and  looks,  money  and  health,  how  gladly  would  she 
fling  herself  down  at  the  feet  of  Nicolas  Buchan.  But 
he  would  never  know.  It  is  part  of  the  inherent  sadness 
of  life  that  some  must  wildly  plot,  strain,  and  struggle, 
work  so  hard,  so  cruelly  hard  for  that  which  another  lifts 
from  out  their  grasp,  merely  by  being  themselves.  Mrs. 
Blennerhassett  knew  that  Tamsie  without  troubling,  with- 
out lifting  a  finger,  merely  by  being  herself,  would  always 
be  more  to  Nicolas  Buchan  than  she  for  all  her  sacrifice. 

Mrs.  Blennerhassett  took  the  girl's  arm,  outwardly  dull 
and  cold,  inwardly  afire.  Roddy's  words  were  whispering 
in  her  ear.  "  But  he  does  not  understand.  I  know  best," 
she  told  herself. 

"  I  want  to  tell  you  something,  Tamsie.  Nicolas  loves 
you,"  she  breathed,  her  face  close  to  the  other. 

"  I  know,"  said  Tamsie  uncomfortably,  drawing  back 
her  head.     "  Of  course.     I  know.     He  always  has." 
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The  leaves  of  the  trees  turned  whitely  against  the  indigo 
sky.  Tamsie  was  possessed  by  sudden  panic.  She  shared 
the  suspense  of  the  hot  dark  sky,  the  pallid  earth.  She 
longed  to  rush  away  from  some  dreadful  thing  which  was 
coming. 

"  I  mean  he  wished  to  make  you  his  wife."  Mrs.  Blen- 
nerhassett  spoke  with  difficulty.     She  was  a  little  afraid. 

It  had  come. 

Tamsie  was  crimsoning  now  till  her  eyes  filled. 
She  did  not  know  whether  she  was  glad  or  sorry. 
She  did  not  know  anything,  but  that  she  must  use  all  her 
energies  for  living  through  the  confused  noisy  sensations 
of  the  moment. 

"Why  did  he  leave  me?" 

The  question  pierced  through  her  brain;  but  she  could 
not  speak. 

It  was  Mrs.  Blennerhassett  who  was  speaking  now,  tell- 
ing her  why  she  had  been  left,  and  without  a  word;  speak- 
ing in  her  queer,  hesitating,  tapping  way,  which  seemed  to 
convey  no  sense.  And  though  this  dumb  Tamsie  did  not 
understand,  some  tiny  clear  far  away  Tamsie  seemed  to 
hear  Nicolas  had  left  her  because  she  had  money,  and  he 
had  none.  And  in  obedience  to  Mrs.  Blennerhassett's 
beckoning,  that  tiny,  clear,  far  away  Tamsie  was  rising  up 
and  protesting  as  though  the  words  choked  her.  "  And 
my  wretched  money.  Did  Nick  think  that  could  ever  make 
up  for  what  he  has  given  me  all  my  life?  " 

"  What  will  the  Stag-Fellow  say?  "  questioned  the  girl 
of  herself.  "  What  will  he  say?  "  And  her  eyes  mechan- 
ically followed  the  flight  of  a  brown  and  white  dipper  up 
the  river. 

"  I  told  him  you  did  not  care  —  that  it  was  merely  a 
young  girl's  fancy  —  that  it  would  never  do.     But  Tamsie, 
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now  I  see  my  mistake.     I  thank  God  that  you  do  —  that 
he  will  come  back  and  find  you  — " 

"  But  —  but  — "  began  Tamsie  confusedly.  Life, 
hitherto  so  simple,  was  with  these  agitations  and  perplex- 
ities oppressing  her.  She  put  her  fingers  in  the  collar  of 
her  habit  as  though  she  were  choking. 

"  His  life  is  in  ruin  —  Nicolas's.     He  is  a  failure  — " 

"  Oh,  don't!  "  interrupted  the  girl  harshly.  It  outraged 
her  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things  to  hear  Nicolas  Buchan 
spoken  of  as  a  failure.  She  had  learned  during  the  past 
few  weeks  that  all  must  suffer  adversity.  But  there  was 
something  shocking  that  Nicolas  Buchan  himself  should 
not  be  scathless.  It  was  somehow  wrong.  It  was  violat- 
ing some  essential  law.  Buchan  must  always  pass  through 
his  days  cock-sure,  brilliant,  triumphant,  even  if  it  took 
suffering  such  as  the  Stag-Fellow's,  Sanpriel's,  or  her  own 
to  secure  that  untarnished  triumph.  Weeks  ago  she  had 
wanted  Buchan  to  be  hurt,  a  little  quick  momentary  hurt 
to  companion  herself  in  her  acute  pain;  but  even  in  her 
bitterest  moments  she  had  never  wished  him  to  be  injured. 
And  now  came  the  dreadful  idea  which  probably  overtakes 
us  all  at  times,  if  thoughts  were  things!  If  she  had  done 
all  this. 

Tamsie  could  not  stay  her  mind  on  anything.  How  hot 
it  was  and  dark.  The  flies  buzzed  round  her  face.  She 
put  up  her  hand  to  brush  them  away.  She  longed  to  be 
alone.  But  she  could  not  break  away  or  move.  She  was 
enchained,  even  as  the  trees  were  enchained  in  that  breath- 
less  silence.  There  was  a  horrible  fascination  in  looking 
at,  in  listening  to  Mrs.  Blennerhassett.  Mrs.  Blennerhas- 
sett  with  the  "  charm  "  stripped  from  her,  Mrs.  Blenner- 
hassett a  hungry,  disarmed  creature  thinking  only  of  her 
brother. 
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And  now  Mrs.  Blennerhassett  was  speaking  of  the  heart- 
lessness  of  the  world  towards  the  failure  who  once  was  a 
success,  and  the  river  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall  mur- 
mured and  sobbed  to  itself  like  an  unhappy  child. 

Tamsie,  erect,  one  hand  on  the  wall,  was  blushing  with 
vicarious  shame,  till  the  scalding  tears  rose  again  in  her 
eyes.  Every  word  was  a  separate  pain,  an  insult,  The 
indecency  of  admitting  Nicolas  Buchan  could  be  anything 
but  "  success "  shocked  her  beyond  measure.  She  was 
furious  with  Mrs.  Blennerhassett.  Her  guardian  had  been 
the  hero  of  all  her  days,  the  master  of  her  life.  Soon,  to 
the  world,  he  would  merely  be  something  which  had  served 
its  days,  but  was  now  useless. 

She  was  almost  choking. 

And  Nicolas,  Nick,  with  whom  the  desire  to  please,  to 
be  liked,  and  admired  by  all  the  world  was  paramount! 
How  would  he  bear  it?  That  he  was  coming  home  imme- 
diately, that  he  was  in  England  at  the  moment,  told  her. 

She  could  have  cried  out  at  the  bleeding  pain  of  every- 
thing. 

It  is  to  some  sad  beyond  thought  that  the  masterful  in 
their  turn  weaken;  that  power  is  inevitably  wrenched  by 
Age,  by  Disease,  by  Circumstance  from  the  hands  of  the 
All  powerful;  that  even  the  Tyrant  of  Success  is  at 
length  brought  low.  And  now  for  some  reason  Tamsie 
was  thinking  of  her  last  morning  at  Miss  Chapman's. 
The  governesses  who  a  few  days  before  had  exercised  their 
authority  indisputably  in  bad  marks,  and  late  marks,  and 
order  marks  were  plying  their  pupils  with  seed-cake  and 
elderberry  wine.  As  Tamsie  had  stood  on  the  landing  by 
the  coloured-glass  window,  uncomprehendingly  her  heart 
had  softened  to  the  lonely  women,  in  premonition  as  it 
were  of  what  she  was  feeling  now.     She  had  even  spoken 
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of  it  later  to  her  guardian  as  they  rattled  down  the  wet, 
shining  lanes. 

"  Poor  souls,"  Buchan  had  murmured,  his  cheery  voice 
instantly  sober.  "  But,  Thomas,"  and  he  had  leant  con- 
fidentially towards  her,  "  they  looked  about  as  pleasant  a 
lot  of  old  women  as  a  waggon-load  of  monkeys  going  to 
hell  to  be  shaved.     Eh?" 

There  are  little  silly  sentences  which  flash  from  our 
memories,  summoning  up  the  speaker  as  nothing  else  could 
do. 

"  A  waggon-load  of  monkeys  going  to  hell  to  be  shaved." 
How  absurd  and  characteristic  of  the  man. 

Now  Tamsie  was  repeating  this  over  and  over  again, 
just  as  once  she  had  repeated  over  and  over  again, 
"  Good-bye,  my  Chickabiddy.  You  have  been  a  splendid 
boy.  I'm  so  proud  of  you,"  just  to  conjure  him  standing 
beside  her,  his  brilliant  face  all  soft,  his  voice  breaking 
with  feeling. 

And  as,  mechanically  brushing  the  flies  aside,  she  lis- 
tened to  the  proud  pleading  of  Mrs.  Blennerhassett,  as  she 
reflected  that  her  guardian  loved  her,  that  he  had  gone  away 
lonely  for  her  sake,  a  sense  of  importance  gradually  stole 
over  her.  She  was  eighteen,  and  immature,  defiant  and 
shy.  He  had  loved  her.  He  had  loved  her  walking  in 
the  swimming  golden  light  of  the  sunset,  when  he  had 
spoken  so  brusquely;  he  had  loved  her  under  the  blossomy 
pear  tree  in  the  twilight!  He  had  loved  her  when  he  had 
half  murmured,  half  whispered  — 

"  Good-bye,  my  Chickabiddy.  You  have  been  a  splen- 
did boy.     I'm  so  proud  of  you." 

He  loved  her.  He  would  be  here  in  a  day  or  two.  She 
must  tell  the  Stag-Fellow.  The  Stag-Fellow,  living  wist- 
fully and  alone  amongst  the  gypsies!    All  at  once  Tarn- 
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sie's  face  grew  rosy,  and  almost  beautiful.  The  dormant 
mother  in  her  was  slowly  wakening  as  she  stood  between 
these  two  broken  men.  What  would  the  Stag-Fellow  say? 
A  not  altogether  unhappy  excitement  was  very  gradually 
taking  possession  of  her.  She  was  flushing  and  paling. 
There  was  a  flooding  warmth  of  life  in  her  veins.  And 
Nicolas  Buchan,  her  guardian,  the  man  she  had  adored 
from  earliest  childhood,  could  find  comfort  with  her? 

The  strangeness,  the  sadness,  the  beauty  of  life  suddenly 
enchanted  Tamsie. 
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Tamsie's  face  was  a  curious  tawny  yellow  from  the  light 
struggling  through  the  brown  sides  of  the  tent.  It  gave 
the  Stag-Fellow  a  little  secret  sense  of  pleasure  to  notice 
this,  and  comprehend  the  cause,  just  as  it  gave  him  a  little 
secret  pleasure  to  notice  the  bright  quivering  light,  like 
watered  silk,  striking  upwards  under  her  round  chin  and 
cheeks,  when  she  sat  talking  and  gesticulating  on  a  rock  in 
mid-river.  So  we  are  more  interested  in  astronomy  when 
we  can  call  the  stars  by  name,  or  in  Wagner  when  we 
recognise  the  different  motives  twining  into  a  whole  of 
seizing  beauty.  It  is  these  little  understanding  roots  of 
knowledge  that  make  life  full  of  body  to  some,  while  to 
others  a  slip  and  a  glance. 

Do  you  understand  Italian  ?  " 
No.     But  you  do." 

"  How  do  you  know  that?  " 

"  I  just  know  all  those  silly  little  things  that  don't  mat- 
ter, and  none  of  those  that  do." 

"Do  you  know  that  I  love  you?" 

The  Stag-Fellow  had  said  the  words  before  he  had 
guessed  them ;  and  suddenly  he  had  bent  his  head  and  kissed 
her  foot. 

There  was  a  little  silence.  The  Stag-Fellow,  his  face 
still  hidden,  heard  his  heart.  He  looked  up.  Tamsie's 
face  was  white  as  his  own  was  red.  Her  eyes  seemed  all 
pupil  in  the  umber  twilight.     Her  upper  lip  quivered.     She 
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stirred.     And  then  the  whole  of  her  was  breaking  and 

shuddering  up  into  movement  like  a  tree,  whose  topmost 

boughs  first  sway  gently  against  the  sky,  before  the  middle 

branches.     He  was  remembering  that  sharp  starry  night 

of  her  advent,   when  the  poignant  sound  of  Gilderoy's 

violin  had  prepared  his  heart,  as  the  autumn  gales  strip 

and  bare  in  preparation  for  the  buds  of  spring  — 

Then  came  the  rushing  wonderful  sense  that  she  loved 

him. 

•  •••••••• 

"  How  splendid  you  have  been ! " 

"  No.  Don't  think  that.  It  wasn't  a  willing  sacrifice. 
It  was  because  it  was  thrust  on  me.  Everyone  believed 
it.  I  was  too  proud,  too  cowardly  to  deny  it.  Ah !  Tam- 
sie,  when  you  gave  me  your  heart,  you  committed  yourself 
to  more  than  you  knew.  You  had  no  thought  of  sneers 
and  laughter — " 

It  was  quite  true. 

Tamsie's  cheeks  suddenly  brightened.  For  the  moment 
she  felt  sick  panic.     Only  for  a  moment. 

"  I  know  now." 

"  Shyness,  self -consciousness,  diffidence,  whatever  you 
like  to  call  it,  has  ever  been  the  curse  of  my  life.  I  could 
write  my  reasons,  but  I  never  could  say  them.  It  will  be 
worse  than  ever  now.  Like  an  escaped  prisoner,  I  dashed 
away  from  the  prison  of  civilisation  to  live  my  life  with 
the  gypsies,  and  now  I  shall  have  strengthened  the  bars 
with  my  own  hands  by  that  very  fact." 

"  You  are  altogether  different  now,"  said  Tamsie. 

"  People  don't  change  except  in  books,"  said  he  with  his 
wistful,  diffident  smile.  "  The  seeds  are  inside  us,  and 
they  flower  and  fruit.  It  may  be  a  good,  or  a  poor  crop, 
but  it  can  only  be  that  which  was  planted.     In  just  the 
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same  way,  if  you  look  all  around  you,  you  will  see  those 
who  start  life  unhappily,  seldom  finish  it  the  reverse.  We 
shadows,  Tamsie,  are  too  valuable  to  be  changed.  Why, 
think  how  we  enhance  the  happiness  of  others.  Look 
at  the  shadow  of  that  thorn  tree.  How  it  turns  the 
neighbouring  turf  to  golden-green.  The  shadow  will 
shorten  at  mid-day,  but  it  will  be  a  shadow  till  the  sun  goes 
down ! " 

"  Why  will  you  talk  like  this  ?  Be  quiet.  Be  quiet 
Words  are  little  hollow  things,  but  mine  are  filled  with 
love." 

There  was  something  heroic  and  thrilling  about  her  voice, 
but  now  all  at  once  it  broke  into  a  whisper  extraordinarily 
sweet.  "I  love  you!  David!  Do  you  hear  me?  I  love 
you.     Miro  dearie  tatchi-mcngro." 

She  was  leaning  towards  him,  her  eyes  dazed,  both  arms 
outstretched,  and  the  very  tips  of  her  fingers  aquiver. 
.  .  .  And  the  Stag-Fellow  awoke  to  the  ironical  music 
of  the  peat-stream,  and  the  staccato  notes  of  Loverin 
Caumlo's  bantam  cock  crowing  to  the  dawn. 

The  whole  thing  was  a  dream.  He  had  never  told  Tam- 
sie of  his  life,  he  had  never  told  Tamsie  of  his  love.  She 
had  never  called  him  David,  or  miro  dearie  tatchi-mengro! 
never  leaned  towards  him  with  that  divine  mumuring 
sweetness  in  her  voice,  her  eyes,  her  very  hands!  He  had 
not  seen  her  since  he  wrote,  "  Miric  dearie  tatchi-mengri!  " 

Excited,  disturbed,  the  Stag-Fellow  rolled  over,  and 
looked  through  the  opening  of  his  tent.  The  dawn  was 
breaking  in  ashen,  dun,  and  indigo  hues.  The  dying 
heather  was  a  sickly  pink.  There  was  a  slow  hot  breeze 
which  swayed  the  heavy  purple  fans  of  the  beech-hedge  in 
despairing  gestures.  Indistinct  forms  of  ponies  showed 
here  and  there.     A  dog  chained  to  the  wheel  of  a  cart 
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whimpered,  and  twitched  in  his  sleep.  The  peat-stream, 
a  clean,  white,  aloof  sound,  pierced  the  dimness  relent- 
lessly. 

"  I'll  tell  her.  I'll  tell  her  to-day!  "  The  Stag-Fellow's 
face  grew  strained  and  terribly  eager.  Not  his  love,  but 
something  else  he  would  tell  her  to-day. 

And  hours  later,  when  Tamsie,  in  her  bright  blue  habit, 
was  listening  to  Mrs.  Blennerhassett,  and  feeling  first  the 
sick  clutch  of  jealousy  at  her  heart,  then  dismay  and  pity, 
finally  a  flooding  warmth  of  life,  the  Stag-Fellow  one 
moment  recalled  the  sweetness  of  his  dream,  the  next 
framed  words  in  which  to  tell  her  who  he  was.  Wander- 
ing down  to  ask  after  Fenella's  twins,  and  little  Anselo, 
lighting  his  fire,  eating  his  breakfast,  talking  to  Sanpriel, 
and  glancing  surreptitiously  at  her  hands,  he  was  like  a 
sword  being  tempered  by  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  He 
spoke  to  Sanpriel,  thinking  of  Tamsie,  and  in  his  longing 
he  was  speaking  to  her  as  though  indeed  she  were  Tamsie. 
He  knew  at  last  that  there  was  a  joy  to  match  the  sorrow 
in  life.  But  a  tortoise-shell  butterfly  was  flickering  lan- 
guidly ahead,  and  quite  unconsciously  the  Stag-Fellow  mur- 
mured — 


n 


He  who  bends  to  himself  a  joy 
Does  the  winged  life  destroy  I  " 


He  could  scarcely  wait  to  see  Tamsie.  They  were  in 
the  habit  of  meeting  under  the  beech  tree  at  three  o'clock. 
Now  for  the  first  time  panic  overtook  him.  Supposing 
she  should  not  come.  Supposing  he  should  never  see  her 
again!  The  day  before  the  children  had  kept  him.  This 
morning  they  were  perfectly  well.  His  anxiety  leaped  into 
anger  against  the  little  things,  for  the  innocent  part  they 
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had  played  in  what  might  easily  prove  to  be  the  further 
ruin  of  his  life. 

A  dreadful  restlessness  and  excitement  took  possession 
of  him.  Thunder  hung  heavy  in  the  air.  Earth  seemed 
stagnant.  The  dying  heather  gleamed  livid  beneath  a  dark 
sky,  on  which  immense  pallid  and  misshapen  clouds  seemed 
to  be  pushed  slowly  up  from  beneath  the  horizon.  There 
was  going  to  be  a  terrific  storm.  That  would  keep  her 
away,  even  if  nothing  else. 

"  Brother,  is  it  bound  to  come?" 

Old  Loverin  Caumlo  was  looking  at  Dunkery  Beacon. 
He  took  his  pipe  from  his  pocket. 

"  The  thunder,  Bor  ?  Well,  'tis  all  around.  Look  to 
them  clouds  comin*  up  agin  the  wind.  The  storm  is  in  the 
channel,  and  back  yonder  over  Dartmoor,  too  " ;  and  the 
gypsy  turned  and  pointed  to  where  the  tors  of  Dartmoor, 
thirty  miles  to  the  south,  could  be  discerned. 

"  It's  late  in  the  year  for  thunder."  The  Stag-Fellow 
was  almost  pleading. 

At  half-past  two  he  left  the  camp.  He  had  been  fid- 
geting to  start,  and  had  restrained  himself  so  often  that 
now  he  must  hurry  if  he  were  to  get  to  the  beech  tree  in 
time. 

Where,  Bor,  are  you  travelling?  "  asked  Sanpriel. 
To  the  river,  Sister,"  he  returned  in  suppressed  ex- 
citement.    He  swung  away  across  the  sick-looking  heather 
to  Windy  Gap;  and  at  the  same  moment  Tamsie  let  the 
gate  beneath  the  pear  tree  click  behind  her. 

Cinnerella  Purrun  watched  the  Stag-Fellow  from  her 
parents'  tent.  There  was  something  repellant  about  her 
recondite  beauty.  She  guessed  the  Stag-Fellow  was  going 
to  meet  the  Rawnie,  but  she  could  not  guess  that  these  two 
were  rushing  on  to  tragedy.     Tamsie,  impelled  by  Mrs. 
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Blennerhassett  and  her  own  mistaken  heart;  the  Stag-Fel- 
low by  his  dream  when  Tamsie  had  bent  to  him  with  dazed 
eyes  and  quivering  finger-tips. 

"  Miro  dearie  tatchi-mengro ! " 

The  Stag-Fellow  came  through  Windy  Gap.  The  water 
was  shrunk,  and  stared  blind  and  white.  Round  it  the 
mud  was  dry  and  cracked,  ringed  by  the  shoeless  feet  of 
Exmoor  ponies  and  their  foals.  The  sound  of  the  river 
rose  very  faintly.  "  Ra  —  aaaaaaaa  — "  The  Stag-Fel- 
low glanced  up  at  the  slender  ground  beeches  on  the  top  of 
the  wall,  livid  olive  against  the  heavy  sky.  There  came  a 
slow,  hot  breeze  like  the  breath  from  a  dragon's  jaws. 
First  the  topmost  twigs  swayed,  then  the  middle  branches 
tossed;  finally  the  whole  tree  was  breaking,  shuddering  up 
into  movement,  like  some  heart  caught  lightly  on  the  sur- 
face, some  day  shudders  through  and  through  in  some 
great  gust  of  passion.  The  Stag-Fellow  thought  of  his 
dream,  and  Tamsie  bending  towards  him. 

In  the  leaf-muffled  valley  it  was  stiflingly  hot,  and  very 
dark.  The  bole  of  the  beech  gleamed  stark.  There  was 
no  one  there.  The  Stag-Fellow  turned  sick  and  wet.  He 
pulled  out  his  watch.     It  wanted  five  minutes  to  three. 

And  now  Tamsie  was  coming  through  the  fern,  her  arms 
lifted  above  it,  as  though  she  were  on  a  cross,  Tamsie  very 
excited  and  vaguely  unhappy. 

" Mirie  dearie  tatchi-mengri" 

He  had  written  that.  He  had  dared  to  write  that.  His 
palate  dried.  There  was  a  terrible  eagerness  in  his  face, 
and  suddenly  his  eyes  told  her  how  it  was  within  his  heart. 

Something  seemed  to  be  sinking,  sinking,  sinking  in 
Tamsie ;  and  all  the  while,  sounding  loud  and  shrill,  bright 
as  an  unsheathed  sword,  was  some  heroic  voice. 

The  Stag-Fellow  forgot  all  about  Sanpriel,  and  her  stig- 
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matisation.     He  was  staring  at  Tamsie,  gaunt  and  very 
pale  — 

"  I  want  to  tell  you  something.  I  want  to  tell  you  who 
lam." 

"Oh,  no!    Don't  tell  me!" 

There  was  terror  in  Tamsie's  voice.  All  at  once  she  had 
gone  very  white. 

The  Stag-Fellow-  swallowed.  Nothing  could  have  hurt 
him  more  than  Tamsie's  terror  of  the  truth. 

"  Then  you  know  who  I  am  ?  " 

"  I  think  I  do." 

She  spoke  very  low.  The  front  of  her  white  Garibaldi 
was  rising  and  falling.  He  could  see  the  curve  of  one 
cheek  beneath  the  brim  of  her  hat.     It  was  flaming  now. 

An  unutterable  bitterness  welled  up  in  the  Stag-Fellow's 
heart,  arresting  the  words  on  his  lips.  He  stared  hag- 
gardly at  her,  as  though  he  had  nothing  to  say.  He  had 
nothing  to  say.  Tamsie,  in  new  femininity,  shrinking 
from  the  truth  because  it  must  hurt,  could  not  guess  how 
the  cold  terror  in  her  voice  had  stricken  the  man  dumb. 
A  hopeless  inability  to  cope  with  the  situation  came  over 
him;  a  great  fatigue  of  mind  or  body.  If  he  could  have 
written!  He  could  not  speak.  His  old  desperate,  incom- 
prehensible shyness,  his  diffidence  was  upon  him.  It  was 
conceivable  his  troubles  might  some  day  right  themselves; 
but  one  he  must  carry  to  the  grave,  for  he  carried  it  in 
himself.  His  life  was  the  natural  fruit  of  his  own  dis- 
position. 

He  remembered  how  in  his  dream  he  had  broken  down 
the  barriers  of  unnatural  reserve.  How  he  had  told  Tam- 
sie.    How  she  had  exclaimed  — 

"  How  splendid  you  are !  " 

"  No.    It  wasn't  a  willing  sacrifice.     It  was  because  it 
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was  thrust  upon  me.  Everyone  believed  it.  I  was  too 
proud,  too  cowardly  to  deny  it  — " 

And  now  Tamsie  herself  had  believed  it.  She  knew; 
she  had  always  known ;  but  she  could  not  bear  to  hear  from 
his  own  lips  that  he  was  David  Guest.  Then  she  did  care 
a  little  — a  little? 

The  recollection  of  his  dream,  of  Tamsie  leaning  for- 
ward, her  eyes,  her  lips,  full  of  surpassing  sweetness, 
warmed  him  a  very  little  once  again,  just  as  we  may  see 
reflected  sunlight  slanting  into  a  northern  room.  The 
Stag-Fellow  turned  with  an  impulsive  gesture  that  she 
knew.  He  would  tell  her.  He  would  justify  himself. 
He  would  admit  he  had  been  a  coward,  though  not  in  the 
sense  she  thought. 

But  Tamsie  was  speaking,  her  eyes,  very  wide,  fixed  on 
his,  her  fingers  restlessly  stripping  the  moss  off  the  beech 
roots  beside  her. 

"I  —  I  wanted  to  tell  you  something  —  I  thought  you 
would  like  to  know  —  You  might  care  to  go  away  —  I 
mean  —  Oh,  you  know  what  I  mean,"  she  broke  off  pas- 
sionately. "  Why  don't  you  help  me  ?  My  guardian  is 
coming  back.     Nicolas  Buchan.     You  may  meet — " 

Every  word  seemed  an  insult.  The  Stag-Fellow  was 
raw.     His  surprise  was  mechanical  as  his  smile. 

"  Coming  back !     Already  ?  " 

A  violent  emotion  was  possessing  Tamsie,  whether  of 
pity  or  rage  she  scarcely  knew.  A  beating  anger  against 
the  Stag-Fellow  for  having  done  this  shameful  thing,  and 
against  Buchan  for  adding  to  his  misery,  and  against  her- 
self for  her  bewildered  pain.  And  all  the  while  that  shrill 
voice,  wild,  joyous  as  the  shout  of  the  Valkyrie,  was  spur- 
ring her  on.  She  must  blindly  follow.  Buchan  loved  her. 
She  had  loved  him  all  her  life.     He  had  coloured  the  whole 
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of  her  existence.  Now  she  could  colour  his  —  and  yet  — 
and  yet  —  and  yet  — 

There  was  a  dumb  agonising  rage  in  Tamsie's  heart,  a 
tortured  motionlessness  as  in  the  stupendous  clouds  that 
loomed  and  soared  in  dreadful  solemnity  overhead. 

"  Why  is  he  coming  back?  " 

The  Stag-Fellow's  face  was  livid  in  the  thunder  light. 

Tamsie  was  fierce  with  pain.  She  was  hard  pressed. 
But  her  staunch  heart  would  not  betray  her  guardian. 
Multitudes  of  tender  little  memories  were  racing  through 
her  mind.  And  then  came  the  arrowy  thought,  why 
should  the  truth  about  Buchan  be  hidden  from  David  Guest, 
when  the  truth  of  David  Guest  was  known  to  all  the 
world?  In  her  divided  loyalty  she  was  struggling  now 
with  involuntary  tears. 

"Why  shouldn't  he  come  back?"  she  demanded  with 
that  quick  flush  of  hers.  "  He  has  given  up  his  life  to 
Egyptology.  Why  shouldn't  he  keep  what  is  left  for  his 
own  happiness?" 

Something  did  not  ring  true.  She  was  too  vivid,  too 
defiant.  The  air  was  charged  with  electricity.  The  thun- 
der thudded  and  boomed.  The  river  sounded  clear,  and 
near,  and  hard.  The  Stag-Fellow  rose  unsteadily  to  his 
feet.     He  was  blinking  his  eyes  at  her,  very  quickly. 

"  You  mean  you  are  going  to  marry  your  guardian  — 
you  are  going  to  marry  Nicolas  Buchan — ?" 

The  wild  ringing  shout  of  self-sacrifice  was  in  Tamsie's 
ears,  the  excitement  of  the  martyr  tearing  through  her 
veins.  She  looked  straight  at  him,  her  flecked  eyes  daz- 
zled, the  black  bows  quivering  behind  her  ears. 

"  I  hope  I  am." 
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After  Tamsie  had  gone  away,  the  Stag-Fellow  sat  on 
under  the  close  darkness  of  the  beech  tree,  picking  up  little 
handfuls  of  beech-mast,  and  letting  them  slip  through  his 
fingers,  listening  to  the  buzzing  flies  and  the  sound  of  the 
unseen  river.  Overhead  a  squirrel  chattered,  and  dropped 
nuts  on  him.  It  was  as  though  the  animals  themselves 
held  him  in  contempt.  A  dreadful  disappointment  and 
despair  were  crushing  down  upon  him,  as  the  thunder- 
clouds were  crushing  down  on  the  valley. 

Till  Tamsie's  last  words,  the  Stag-Fellow  had  not  real- 
ised with  what  crazy  hopefulness  his  dream  had  imbued 
him;  had  not  realised  that  during  his  fortnight  with  Gil- 
deroy  at  Minehead,  Watchet,  and  Blue  Anchor,  thinking 
always  on  his  pencilled  words,  "  mirie  dearie  tawni  tatchi- 
merigri"  he  had  imagined  his  intimacy  with  Tamsie  to  be 
far  greater  than  it  was.  The  knowledge  that  she  was  going 
to  marry  Nicolas  Buchan,  the  knowledge  that  she  had 
judged  him,  the  Stag-Fellow,  before  she  heard  him,  these 
things  made  such  devastation  in  his  life  he  could  not  com- 
prehend them  yet.  But  the  lurking  fear  that  disappoint- 
ment would  always  rise  up  and  claim  him  wherever  he 
turned;  that  he  was  in  the  power  of  Someone  or  Some- 
thing who  had  a  "  down  "  on  him,  seemed  now  a  dreadful 
certainty. 

"  There  is  no  such  thing  as  luck,"  say  the  lucky. 

Meanwhile  on  the  moor  Ichabod  and  the  other  ponies 
were  never  still  one  moment,  shuddering  from  head  to 
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foot,  swishing  and  twitching  their  tails,  stamping  and  kick- 
ing their  stomachs  with  an  impatient  hind  hoof.  Yet  their 
noses  were  still  black  with  flies,  and  flies  were  crawling 
even  on  their  eyeballs. 

There  was  scarcely  a  breath  of  air.  The  malignant- 
looking  sky  was  almost  as  dark  as  the  moor  and  the  pur- 
ple-black holly  trees.  The  beech-hedge  gleamed  olive- 
colour  on  the  top  of  its  pale  old  wall.  Unnaturally  loud 
rose  the  voice  of  the  peat-stream ;  and  every  now  and  again 
came  the  "boom  booo-oom!"  of  distant  thunder.  Every 
movement  brought  the  sweat  to  the  skin. 

The  gypsies  were  mostly  invisible.  Even  the  children 
seemed  too  listless  to  play.  But  Sanpriel  squatted  outside 
her  little  tent.  She  was  very  pale,  and  there  were  dark 
marks  under  her  eyes.  She  was  looking  down  at  her 
hands,  and  somehow  her  attitude  suggested  deadly  fear. 

Bavof  came  slipping  up  through  the  heather,  her  long 
eyes  in  slits,  her  tongue  lolling.  She  flung  herself  down, 
her  hind  legs  trailing  behind  her  like  a  court  train.  Every 
now  and  then  she  paused  in  her  panting,  to  snap  wildly  and 
with  clicking  jaws  at  the  flies. 

With  an  effort  Sanpriel  looked  up.  Gilderoy  was  com- 
ing lazily  towards  her.  His  cap  was  pushed  back  off  his 
glistening  forehead.  He  had  plucked  himself  a  great 
spreading  fan  of  bracken,  and  was  flourishing  the  flies 
away  from  his  face  with  languid  gestures. 

Sanpriel's  eyes  brightened  a  very  little,  as  the  eyes  of 
one  in  sudden  desperate  illness  will  brighten  when  the  doc- 
tor at  length  arrives.  Gilderoy,  her  man,  would  help  her. 
He  had  never  failed  her  yet. 

"  Lord  A'mighty,  how  I  sweats !  The  sky  fits  so  close  to 
my  head  as  a  cap.  Make  me  a  dear  little  drop  of  tea, 
woman,"  he  cried  a  few  paces  yet  away. 
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"  Dik,  look." 

Sanpriel  held  out  both  her  hands.  They  were  shaking. 
Round  the  finger  she  had  burnt  was  a  piece  of  rag. 

"  I'm  jist  so  dry  as  an  adder's  skin  — "  Gilderoy  was 
beginning,  and  then  suddenly  stopped. 

Squatting,  he  took  Sanpriel's  little  thin  wrists  and  turned 
her  hands  over.  On  the  back  and  palm  of  each  was  an 
oval  purple  patch,  deepening  to  mulberry-red  in  the  middle. 
Gilderoy  crushed  one  hand  together.  Sanpriel  cried  out, 
the  unmistakable  cry  of  pain.  A  little  blood  was  oozing 
from  the  very  centre  of  the  patch. 

He  looked  up,  his  face  almost  as  damp  and  white  as  her 
own. 

"What  is  that  on  your  forehead?"  he  asked,  suddenly 
staring. 

"  I  know  not  —  Oh,  Man  —  tell  me  —  what  is  it  ?  " 

Sanpriel's  voice  whimpered  off  into  the  moan  of  a  fright- 
ened animal.  She  saw  the  startled  look  in  Gilderoy's  eyes. 
There  is  no  fear  to  equal  the  fear  of  some  deadly  thing 
you  carry  in  yourself. 

Roughly  the  gypsy  was  pushing  back  the  gaudy  hand- 
kerchief from  her  retreating  forehead.  There  were  twelve 
or  fifteen  minute  red  points.  Two  or  three  were  wet  and 
glistening. 

Gilderoy's  lips  moved,  but  no  sound  came. 

"  Your  feet,  woman,"  he  said  at  length,  and  with  effort. 

Sanpriel  leaned  forward,  her  heart  beating  wildly  against 
her  bodice,  the  sweat  starting  to  her  skin.  She  had  looked 
to  Gilderoy  for  comfort;  but  in  some  fashion  he  was  add- 
ing to  the  fear  that  rolled  and  billowed  ceaselessly  within 
her,  till  it  almost  amounted  to  frenzy.  The  lace  of  her 
nailed  gypsy  shoe  was  knotted.  She  tugged  and  strained. 
It  cut  into  her  thin  fingers.     Finally  in  her  frightened  ex- 
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citement  she  squeezed  her  foot  from  the  shoe  with  the  lace 
still  knotted.  Again  the  little  cry  of  pain  escaped  her. 
The  string  that  did  for  garter,  and  the  woollen  stocking 
both  lying  on  the  turf,  Gilderoy  and  Sanpriel  knew  why 
she  had  cried  out.  A  purple  mark,  with  a  crimson  centre, 
stained  the  high  arch  of  her  instep. 

Neither  looked  at  the  other. 

Gilderoy  was  breathing  through  his  nostrils,  as  though 
he  had  been  running.  He  remembered  what  the  Stag-Fel- 
low had  told  him.     Icy  fear  clutched  at  his  heart. 

"Them's  the  marks  of  your  dear  God  Jesus,  when  he 
wur  nailed  to  the  Trishool.  An'  likewise  on  your  forehead 
you  carries  the  prickings  of  the  pinthorn  crown,  the  Gen- 
tiles tells  about — " 

He  was  edging  away,  and  Sanpriel  saw  it.  Her  heart 
horrified,  she  leaned  forward. 

The  lad  drew  back  with  a  quickly  interposing  hand. 

"  Nay." 

"Oh,  Man!    I'm  feared!    I'm  mortal  feared!" 

Her  voice  was  a  cry. 

Gilderoy  stood  up.  Terror  was  running  chilly  fingers 
up  his  spine,  delicately  round  his  ears,  and  down  his  arms 
to  the  finger-tips.  Like  all  gypsies  he  was  afraid  to  the  soul 
of  the  supernatural. 

"  You  are  not  angered  with  me,  Gilderoy  ?  With  poor 
Sanpriel?  I  done  no  harm.  I  didn't  mean  no  harm.  I 
swears  it.  Oh,  Gilderoy,  I  ha'  not  done  this  thing  a  pur- 
pose." 

"  I'm  not  angered  with  you,  woman  — " 

"  Oh,  Gilderoy,  my  man,  don't  —  don't  turn  from  me ! " 

"  I  go  to  fish  this  arternoon." 

"  There  is  thunder  nigh.  Hark  to  it,  Man,  beyond  Dun- 
kery  Beacon.    Look  at  them  evil  clouds.    The  fish  will 
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not  bite.     Oh,  Man!    Don't  leave  Sanpriel,  poor  Sanpriel, 
alone  with  the  fear  of  her  hands  and  her  feet." 

"  I  doubts  if  the  thunder  will  come,  Sanpriel,  an'  now 
'tis  not  enough  to  hinder  the  risin'  of  the  trout  — " 

She  was  following  him  on  her  knees,  her  thin  arms  held 
imploringly  out,  as  once  she  had  held  them  to  little  Anselo. 

"  Give  poor  Sanpriel  a  kiss,  jist  one  kiss.  Kek  v  afar  das 
na  tshuma.     There  is  no  harm  in  a  kiss,  Gilderoy." 

He  saw  the  stains  on  her  upturned  palm.  His  flesh 
crawled.     He  looked  away. 

"  Sanpriel,  'tis  over  hot  fur  tshumas,  I'm  thinkin'." 

"  Are  you  af eared  o'  me?" 

It  was  almost  a  whisper. 

He  was  silent. 

Years  back,  when  he  was  a  bare-legged  yek,  in  tattered 
shirt  and  ragged  breeches,  some  wistful  spirit  had  cried  to 
Gilderoy  from  the  eyes  of  Paradise  Caumlo's  little  divou 
niece.  And  ever  since  he  had  followed  whithersoever  that 
spirit  had  led,  as  obedient  to  its  crying  as  he  was  obedient 
to  the  crying  sweetness  of  the  lovely  old  gypsy  airs,  wrung 
at  night-times  from  the  gypsies'  fiddles. 

Sanpriel  had  lived  her  eighteen  years  despised  and  ridi- 
culed as  divou  foolish  by  every  gypsy,  man,  woman 
and  child  in  the  camp,  but  young  Gilderoy  Beshaley.  And 
Gilderoy,  handsome  as  a  king,  merry  as  the  gypsies'  own 
bird,  the  wagtail,  had  taken  her  to  wife  in  Bampton 
Church.  Sanpriel  had  given  him  no  son,  and  never  had  he 
reproached  her;  never  looked  towards  another  woman, 
though  Shuri  Petulengro  had  turned  her  lustrous  dark  eyes 
upon  him  more  than  once.  Sanpriel  had  stolen  the  money 
from  his  cost,  and  after  the  one  furious  outburst  in  the 
windy  rain,  the  subject  had  never,  even  to  the  Stag-Fellow, 
passed  his  stubborn  lips.     Sanpriel  had  confided  to  him  she 
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was  expecting  a  child.  In  shouting  triumph  he  had  told  the 
gypsies  —  only  to  discover  she  was  mistaken,  and  find  him- 
self the  butt  of  everyone.  Ever  since  he  was  a  child, 
Gilderoy,  merry  and  cuckoo-like  by  nature,  had  had  to 
brace  himself  for  the  endurance  Sanpriel  called  upon  him 
to  display.  Sanpriel  often  clung  to  his  neck,  weeping, 
possessed  by  the  common  delusion  of  the  melancholic,  of 
awful  calamity  hanging  over  those  whom  they  love.  And 
Gilderoy  had  not  wearied,  or  shaken  her  off ;  but  comforted 
and  even  made  her  laugh  in  the  shimmer  of  her  tears  by 
some  queer  trick  or  speech.  Such  as  he  may  not  think, 
but  they  feel.  Ever  had  this  young  gypsy  the  feeling,  one 
day  he  would  overtake  her  fleeing  spirit.  Then  all  would 
be  right.  Sanpriel  would  see.  Sanpriel  would  under- 
stand. But  now  this  love,  this  obsession  which  had  seemed 
only  to  strengthen  at  every  fresh  strain  put  upon  it,  had 
sudden  failed  —  for  fear. 

Sanpriel  saw  it.  She  was  abandoned  by  her  man.  He 
had  crossed  over  as  it  were  to  the  other  gypsies.  She  had 
been  companioned  all  her  life  by  Gilderoy.  Now  for  the 
first  time  she  was  ringed  in,  quite  alone. 

In  dreams  we  use  strange  words  which  require  no  inter- 
pretation, only  to  awake  and  find  they  convey  no  sense. 
Sanpriel  awakened.  Her  words  and  plans  were  like  those 
dreaming  words,  coins  that  have  no  currency.  There  was 
no  one  to  understand.  Not  one.  She  was  overtaken  by 
blind  panic. 

"  Gilderoy !  "  Her  imploring  eyes  were  on  his,  her  little 
shaking  hands  reached  out. 

Gilderoy  smiled  nervously,  and  made  no  movement  to- 
wards her. 

Sanpriel  sank  on  her  heels  in  sudden  petrified  silence, 
making  little  chattering  sounds  of  fear. 
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There  are  some  people  to  whom  one  instinctively  turns 
when  in  fear  or  in  trouble.  The  Stag-Fellow  with  his 
diffident  smiles,  his  abrupt  gestures,  and  young  shyness 
was  the  last  one  who  would  have  thought  to  inspire  con- 
fidence. Yet  now  thoughts  of  both  Gilderoy  and  Sanpriel 
turned  to  him  with  pathetic  assurance  of  help. 

"  The  Stag-Fellow,  where  is  he  ?  "  asked  Gilderoy  in  a 
troubled  voice,  and  now  he  seemed  to  be  seeing  Sanpriel 
with  new  eyes;  not  as  the  other  gypsies  had  always  seen 
her,  but  as  a  bavol-engro,  or  ghost. 

"  Ko  jin,  who  knows !  " 

"  Has  he  seed  your  hands  ?  " 

She  shook  her  head. 

"  Never  wur  sich  a  feller  I  "  burst  out  Gilderoy  in  sudden 
violence.  "  Clings  like  a  burr  when  you  ha'  no  use  fur 
him — "  He  broke  off,  uncertain  what  to  do,  afraid,  be- 
wildered. This  new  shame  that  had  come  upon  him !  Bit 
by  bit  his  memory  went  back  to  the  innumerable  humilia- 
tions that  had  come  to  him  through  Sanpriel.  And  now 
these  bleeding  scars  on  her  hands  and  feet,  these  marks  of 
thorns  on  her  narrow,  suffering  forehead  I  She  was  no 
woman  of  his.  She  was  a  bavol-engro,  a  "  wind-fellow," 
or  ghost.  And  he  had  fondled  her.  How  could  he  have 
thought  her  warm  flesh  and  blood  like  himself.  She  was 
a  bavol-engro.  His  blood  froze  at  the  thought.  This  was 
more  terrible  than  death.  She  was  a  bavol-engro. 
Bavol-engro  f"  questioned  Sanpriel  with  pale  lips. 
I  wur  speakin'  to  the  bitch  here — " 

But  he  lied,  and  she  knew  it. 

"  Bavol-engro  I"  she  whispered  to  herself,  and  her  head 
was  bent,  her  lips  parted.    "She  was  a  bavol-engro. 

Now  the  Romanies  are  a  superstition-ridden  race,  as  one 
may  guess  by  the  fact  that  so  poor  a  language  boasts  no 
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less  than  three  words  for  ghost  or  wraith  —  Bavol-engro , 
Dook,  or  Livin  Mnllo.  Nothing  could  have  been  more 
terrible  to  Sanpriel  than  to  hear  herself  called  a  bavol- 
engro,  or  to  Gilderoy  to  think  it. 

Gilderoy  wiped  his  brow  with  his  coat-sleeve.  He  felt 
sick.  It  was  dark  and  very  hot,  the  afternoon  heavy  with 
presage.  The  flies  were  insufferable.  Bavol  was  noisily 
licking  her  paws.  A  little  distance  off,  Ichabod  gleamed 
a  pallid  dun  against  the  purple  sky.  A  cloud  of  flies  was 
buzzing  over  his  ears.  Constantly  he  tossed  up  his  ugly 
little  head,  shaking  violently  all  over.  The  pony  sug- 
gested Gilderoy's  next  words. 

"  The  Stag-Fellow  has  not  taken  his  little  hoss.  He 
can't  have  gone  far.  Don't  you  show  them  hands  to  no 
one,  Sanpriel,  till  he  retarn.  I  —  I'm  goin'  to  git  you  a 
trout." 

Sanpriel  did  not  lift  her  head.  Bavol-engro.  She  was 
a  "  wind-fellow."  The  boy  could  not  see  that  her  eyes 
were  dilated  with  dreadful  fear;  could  not  guess  at  the 
torture  of  her  eager  mind.  But  he  did  see  one  single  glis- 
tening tear  fall  on  to  the  hands  clenched  in  her  lap.  Slowly 
this  tear  trickled  over  the  reddish-purple  mark.  Shudder- 
ing as  though  with  cold,  Gilderoy  turned  away,  Bavol  trot- 
ting at  his  heels.  Ba vol's  ears  were  pressed  back,  the  pale 
delicate  curves  of  back  and  tail  were  bobbing  gently 
through  the  heather. 

Gilderoy  walked  on,  breathing  through  his  mouth,  his 
eyes  turning  from  side  to  side.  He  dared  not  look  behind 
him,  lest  Sanpriel  should  have  silently  come  up,  showing 
her  bleeding  hands.  He  walked  on  faster.  He  knew  now 
if  he  turned  very  quickly  he  would  find  Sanpriel  standing 
just  behind  him,  with  the  little  glistening  red  points  in  her 
forehead,  the  purple  patches  in  her  palms. 
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The  sweat  was  running  off  his  face. 

His  feet  had  brought  him  to  a  holly,  glittering  and  sin- 
ister. He  paused  to  pluck  a  leaf.  It  was  Miduvclcskroe, 
my  God's  tree  which  gave  protection  to  all  the  tents  pitched 
near.  Yet  the  miduvclcskroe  had  not  prevented  the  bavol- 
engro  coming  to  dwell  in  Sanpriel's  body.  Gilderoy's  imag- 
inative mind  saw  Sanpriel  rising  to  her  feet,  and  gliding 
towards  him.  She  was  at  his  elbow!  Sharply  he  turned 
—  Sanpriel  was  seated  where  he  had  left  her  a  moment 
before.  But  Gilderoy  had  a  feeling  that  she  had  glided 
back  even  as  he  turned  his  head. 

He  went  on,  sweating  and  trembling.  The  Stag-Fellow 
had  warned  him  this  thing  was  coming.  And  he,  Gilderoy, 
had  laughed.  But  here  it  was.  The  bleeding  marks  in 
hands,  and  feet,  where  nails  had  pierced. 

Everything  that  moved  beneath  that  hot,  solid  sky 
seemed  to  move  with  effort.  A  profound  languor  was  on 
the  earth.  Even  the  flies  settled  continually  with  little 
chilly  feet,  to  rise  black  and  buzzing  as  they  were  brushed 
off,  only  to  settle  a  moment  later. 

Sanpriel,  her  stockings  still  off,  sat  gazing  first  at  her 
hands,  then  at  her  naked  feet,  worn  out  .with  a  kind  of 
excited  terror.  For  the  last  few  months  she  had  narrowed 
her  fielfl  of  attention  till  this  had  come.  It  was  not 
strange.  It  was  almost  inevitable  to  one  of  her  tempera- 
ment; but  to  Sanpriel  no  less  than  Gilderoy  it  was  super- 
natural. 

What  had  the  Stag-Fellow  said  to  her  once.  "  Oh,  San- 
priel, I  can  almost  see  the  cross  upon  which  you  are  nailed." 

The  cross  she  was  nailed  upon.  She  was  to  be  crucified 
like  her  dear  God  Jesus  then? 

The  flies  were  clustering  blackly  on  her  feet,  just  as  they 
clustered  on  the  ponies'  noses.     Dazed,  she  turned  her  foot 
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on  the  cool  turf  to  rub  them  off.  A  prickle  of  gorse  ran 
into  her  flesh.  She  did  not  feel  it.  Her  first  toe  was 
straight,  and  longer  than  her  big  toe,  as  those  in  Grecian 
statues.  Now  she  curled  them,  marvelling  stupidly  that 
she  was  able  to  move  them;  that  these  bare  feet  with  the 
dark  marks  on  their  insteps  were  her  feet,  her  own  feet 
that  trod  the  road  when  she  went  to  sell  her  skewers,  her 
rope;  that  she  dipped,  and  let  linger  in  the  little  brown 
singing  peat-stream,  that  Gilderoy  fondled,  and  Bavol  licked. 

She  began  to  put  on  her  stockings.  Her  temples  leaped 
and  throbbed  with  unbearable  pain.  She  saw  strange  zig- 
zags, and  stars  of  different  colours.  Somewhere  was  a 
storm.  Away  out  towards  the  Channel  the  thunder  boomed 
and  thudded  dully,  overhead  were  bronze  lights  and  pallid 
smears  against  the  hot  indigo  of  the  skies.  The  sound  of 
the  peat-stream  seemed  pitched  unnaturally  high,  a  white 
high  string  as  it  were,  stretched  across  the  ashen  gloom 
of  the  afternoon.  There  was  not  a  soul  to  be  seen.  Those 
gypsies  who  were  not  abroad  were  asleep  in  their  tents,  or 
hidden  in  the  heather,  smoking  and  perspiring. 

Sanpriel  looked  at  her  hands  again.  There  were  the 
marks  of  her  dear  God  Jesus.  It  was  a  Romany  who  had 
forged  the  nails  to  nail  Him  to  the  Trishool.  She  was  a 
Romany.  To  her  clouded  mind  she  was  now  God  and 
gypsy  both.  One  moment  she  identified  herself  with  God, 
and  watched  Gilderoy,  little  Anselo  and  all  her  people  con- 
demned to  everlasting  torment.  The  next,  she  identified 
herself  with  the  Romany  people,  and  saw  once  again  the 
superstitious  horror  leaping  into  Gilderoy's  eyes,  heard  his 
stammering  excuses  — 

She  was  a  bavol-engro.     She  was  afraid  of  herself. 

"  Oh,  God  Jesus,  pity  me ! " 

Bee-Bee,  a  black  mongrel,  mother  to  Cinnerella  Pur- 
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run's  puppy,  and  half  the  dogs  in  the  camp,  came  slinking 
out  of  a  neighbouring  tent.  She  had  a  squirming  body, 
topaz  eyes  and  a  cage  of  ribs  that  ever  seemed  on  the 
point  of  breaking  through  her  harsh  black  sides. 

"  Bee-Bee  1"  called  Sanpriel  in  a  passion  for  compan- 
ionship. 

To  bribe  the  dog  she  hurried  into  her  tent  and  fetched 
out  a  rabbit  Gilderoy  had  brought  in  that  morning,  and 
skinned  ready  for  her  supper. 

"  Bee-Bee !    Bee-Bee !  " 

Bee-Bee  wriggled  up,  almost  on  her  stomach,  snatched  at 
the  red-brown  rabbit  and  retired,  tail  clapped  between  her 
legs.  A  dozen  yards  away  she  stood  regarding  Sanpriel, 
her  eyes  half  shut  as  she  scrunched  up  the  bones,  her  head 
on  one  side,  tail  down,  rough  forepaws  wide  apart. 

Sanpriel  was  trembling  from  head  to  foot,  her  hands 
clutching  the  koppa  of  the  tent.  Even  the  dog  feared  her. 
She  remembered  how  Gilderoy  had  shrunk  from  her,  how 
vainly  she  had  implored  him  to  kiss  her;  how  he  had 
plucked  a  leaf  from  the  holly  tree.  She  was  a  bavoUengro. 
She  was  terrified  of  herself. 

Gilderoy  had  gone  to  the  river.  The  river,  clear  and 
brown  as  sherry,  meandered  these  days  amongst  dry 
thirsty  stones  and  sun-bleached  boulders,  whose  emerald 
moss  had  withered  into  golden-brown  scurf.  Sanpriel  had 
felt  inexplicably  drawn  to  the  river  of  late,  and  now  her 
thoughts  were  vague  and  wandering  again.  She  remem- 
bered the  afternoon  when  she  had  sat  on  the  boulder,  and 
forgetful  of  the  water  churning  round  her,  saw  only  the 
smooth  glassy  reach  of  Kingfisher  Pool  sliding  away  be- 
tween the  V  of  the  wooded  hills.  She  had  waited  then 
confident  of  command,  just  as  long  ago  she  had  waited  by 
the  peat-stream,  to  be  told  why  she  saw  Gilderoy' s  stick 
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so  clearly.  And  by  and  by  she  had  heard  a  voice,  very 
sweet,  very  small,  quiet  as  the  shadowed  stretch  of  river 
itself.  She  had  not  understood  that  voice.  It  was  as  one 
speaking  in  a  foreign  tongue,  with  a  reassuring  smile  upon 
their  face.  And  now  her  memory  was  creeping  on  bit  by 
bit.  She  had  gone  home.  Little  lights  were  coming  to  her 
clouded  mind,  like  a  sunny  landscape,  gleaming  primrose 
through  pale  mist.  She  had  put  her  finger  to  the  charcoal 
brazier.  It  still  pained  her.  She  looked  down  at  her  ban- 
daged finger,  saw  the  stains  on  her  hands,  and  shuddered. 

Moment  by  moment  poor  Sanpriel's  puzzled  eyes  were 
changing  to  a  hunted  expression  painful  to  witness,  as  rest- 
lessly she  reasoned  on. 

The  thunder  boomed  and  roared  dully  in  the  distance. 
There  seemed  something  of  iron  about  the  aspect  of  the 
hollies  and  thorn  trees,  something  of  iron  about  the  clouds. 
The  flies  settled  on  Sanpriel's  hands,  and  crawled  across 
her  forehead  with  icy  little  feet.  Fierce  pains,  like  orange 
and  emerald  zig-zags,  darted  through  her  head.  And 
every  moment  Sanpriel  was  being  driven  nearer  and  nearer 
to  the  abyss  by  a  little  sharp,  sharp  flickering  knife  at  the 
back  of  her  brain,  just  like  that  streak  of  blinding  light 
when  Gilderoy  flashed  his  knife  in  the  sunshine,  and  made 
her  jump.  Suddenly  the  blood  drained  away  from  her 
brown  cheeks  leaving  her  horribly  pale.  She  knew  now. 
She  could  distinguish  the  words  of  that  voice  which  had 
spoken  so  sweetly,  so  calmly  to  her  by  the  river.  And 
there  was  no  sweetness,  no  calmness  there.  But  horror 
and  death. 

Between  the  vast,  breathless  darkness  of  the  sky,  and 
the  darkened  suspense  of  the  earth  Sanpriel  sat  immovable, 
crushed  by  a  task  which  seemed  too  stupendous  for  such 
a  nervous,  fragile  spirit. 
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At  last  she  had  caught  that  still,  quiet  voice  which  had 
been  whispering  to  her  ever  since  the  afternoon  be- 
fore. It  had  come  to  her  why  God  had  never  sent  the 
tawno  yek.  It  was  she  herself  who  was  to  convert  her 
people.  And  because  she  was  foolish,  and  had  no 
more  sense  than  that  with  which  she  was  born,  God  de- 
manded her  life,  as  once  He  had  demanded  that  of  His 
own  Son. 

Sanpriel  Beshaley  was  that  rare  thing,  a  practical  mystic 
For  a  brief  moment  her  terror  left  her.  She  felt  perhaps 
that  curious  awed  feeling  of  the  genius,  when  first  he  recog- 
nises there  is  something  in  him  that  differs  from  other 
people ;  the  dual  feeling  when  the  ordinary  self  stands  aside 
to  gaze  with  grave,  interested  eyes  at  the  extraordinary. 
She  was  to  save  her  people. 

Mechanically  she  bent  and  twisted  round  and  round 
the  tough  fluted  stem  of  a  bracken,  till  it  broke  off.  She 
began  to  beat  away  the  horrible  flies.  There  was  not  a 
breath  of  air,  and  there  was  something  awful  about  the 
writhen  look  of  the  great  clouds  above  her.  They  were 
torn  into  fantastic  shapes.  Rocky  pallors,  hideous  pale 
crags  silhouetted  against  most  sinister  indigo.  Long  smears 
more  dreadful  still.  It  was  doubly  terrifying  that  there 
was  no  wind.  Some  awful  hidden  force  was  rending  and 
torturing  these  clouds,  just  as  some  invisible  force  was  rend- 
ing and  torturing  Sanpriel. 

Now  Sanpriel,  looking  up  at  the  monstrous  forms,  was 
thinking  of  Reyna's  bee-bee  who  had  hung  herself.  She 
had  been  buried  at  Barlcross  churchyard,  but  not  amongst 
the  graves  with  the  crosses,  and  tombstones,  and  wreaths. 
In  spite  of  all  the  money  the  gypsies  had  offered,  and  it 
had  been  much,  the  clergyman  had  maintained  it  was  a  sin 
to  take  the  life  God  gave,  and  old  Morella  had  been  buried 
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amongst  tall  hemlock,  nettles,  and  the  tiny  graves  of  unbap- 
tised  illegitimate  children. 

"  The  Rashimengro  said  it  wur  badness  to  do  sich  things. 
I  shall  go  to  Wafodu  Tan,  the  Evil  Place,  if  so  be  as  I  do 
it,"  whispered  Sanpriel. 

She  looked  away  from  the  frightful  sky.  Just  ahead  a 
cluster  of  ponies  were  standing,  listlessly  resting  hind  legs, 
their  heads  drooping,  tails  languidly  swishing. 

"  Yit  it  warn't  called  a  sin  fur  my  dear  God  Jesus  to  take 
His  life!" 

Now  she  was  talking  through  her  tears,  which  she  made 
no  effort  to  brush  away,  as  though  she  knew  it  was  wasted 
effort. 

"  But  He  never  took  His  life.  'Twas  the  Poknee,  the  Jus- 
tice of  the  Peace,  who  give  Him  to  the  soldiers.  If  some- 
one would  give  I  to  be  killed  — " 

Out  of  his  father  and  mother's  tent  came  little  Anselo 
flushed  and  yawning,  one  arm  crooked  behind  his  sideways 
drooped  little  head.  Anselo's  eyes  were  still  heavy.  His 
torn  shirt  was  open  to  his  middle,  his  hard  little  brown  legs 
bare  as  always.  He  stood  there,  a  perfect,  sleepy  little  an- 
imal. 

"Come,  little  mnshipen!  Come!  Come!"  coaxed  San- 
priel with  a  smile  on  her  poor  lips  and  terror  in  her  heart, 
lest  he  too  were  to  flee  from  her. 

But  little  Anselo  came  slowly  up,  his  dimpled  chin  low, 
his  stomach  carried  well  before  him.  Sanpriel  had  bits  of 
sugar  in  her  pockets,  and  Sanpriel  would  tell  him  tales  and 
tickle  him. 

"  Come  with  I  to  the  river." 

Anselo  shook  his  head  from  side  to  side.  He  would 
never  use  his  tongue  if  his  head  could  answer  for  him. 
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"Not  with  poor  Sanpriel?  To  pluck  the  blackberries. 
I  seed  sich  big  fellows  there !  "  she  added  cunningly. 

"  If  Sanpriel  picks,  and  Anselo  eats,"  he  vouchsafed. 

Intense  gratitude  broke  through  her  fear,  like  the  sun 
breaking  through  clouds.  It  was  all  she  could  do  not  to 
sob  with  joy,  to  kiss  his  little  hard  brown  feet,  planted  so 
sturdily,  so  widely  apart  there  in  the  turf. 

"  An'  you  calls  Bee-Bee,  Mushipen,  to  come  too." 

Anselo  shook  his  head. 

"  Not  Bee-Bee  ?  Oh,  let  us  take  poor  Bee-Bee.  Bee- 
Bee  !     Bee-Bee !    You  call  Bee-Bee,  Mushipen" 

"  The  juvalo  will  na  come,"  said  the  child  innocently. 

And  Sanpriel  shivered,  turned  pale,  and  said  no  more. 

The  two  started  for  the  river.  Now  Sanpriel  was  seized 
by  sudden  fear  Reyna  might  see,  and  call  to  little  Anselo  to 
come  back.  The  child  had  been  light-headed  only  twenty- 
four  hours  ago,  and  a  storm  had  threatened  all  day.  San- 
priel had  the  baby's  scratched,  brown  hand  in  hers.  Its 
hot  clasp  pained  her ;  but  that  little  Anselo  had  paid  no  heed 
to  the  mark,  brought  her  comfort. 

"  Hasten,  Mushipen.  We  must  hasten  to  seek  them 
blackberries  afore  Mr.  Pani  come,  an'  wet  us  to  our  skins!  " 
she  cried  looking  up  at  the  dark  tortured  sky.     "  Hasten !  " 

They  followed  a  little  green  turf  track,  lying  like  a  rib- 
bon between  the  heather.  Little  Anselo  was  forced  to  run 
to  keep  up  with  her  long  steps.  He  was  laughing  and 
breathless.  His  curls  hung  damp  on  his  forehead,  his 
cheeks  were  almost  purple,  his  bare  chest  glistened,  and 
every  now  and  then  a  drop  would  trickle  down  it. 

Reyna  was  in  her  tent.  There  was  no  gypsy  near  to 
hinder  the  baby  from  being  trotted  away  into  peril.  Only 
the  fly-tormented  Exmoor  ponies  clustered  together  under 
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a  thorn  tree,  stared  after  the  strange  couple,  shaking  their 
shaggy  heads,  lashing  rough  barrel-like  sides  with  their 
ragged  tails. 

Ahead  was  Windy  Gap,  through  which  the  Stag-Fellow 
had  passed  an  hour  earlier.  The  attenuated  ground  beeches 
on  top  of  the  wall  were  as  writhen,  yet  as  motionless,  as 
those  awful  clouds  against  which  they  were  flung.  Their 
trunks  gleamed ;  their  gesticulating  foliage  was  livid  olive- 
green.     The  pool  itself  stared  blindly  up  at  the  sky. 

There  was  little  water  now,  and  the  black,  pony-trampled 
mud  was  shrivelling  into  great  cracks. 

"  We  will  not  linger  to  clamber  around  by  the  gate-post 
We  will  walk  through,  Mushipen!"  murmured  Sanpriel. 

Her  skirts  dabbled  and  dipped,  unheeded,  in  the  blade 
water. 

Little  Anselo  splashed,  laughed,  and  tried  to  stoop  — 

"  How  soft  is  the  mud  atween  my  toes  —  I  wants  to 
stop  — " 

"Nay!  Come,  my  little  tawny  one,  my  little  treasure, 
afore  Mr.  Pani  overtakes  us — " 

She  was  as  the  instrument  of  some  fixed  purpose. 

Now  the  ground  was  falling  rapidly  before  their  feet 
They  could  see  a  bird's  eye  view  of  Kingfisher  Pool,  lead- 
pale  between  the  heavy  woods.  Very  faintly  came  the 
river's  voice  to  meet  them. 

Ra-aaaaaaaaaaa. 

They  passed  by  a  mountain  ash,  two  fine  rounded  trees, 
growing  together  like  twin  mushrooms.  Their  heavy  ber- 
ries hung  wickedly  scarlet  against  the  sultry  sky.  Sanpriel 
looked  up  at  them,  her  lustreless  dark  eyes  full  of  speech- 
less misery.  Here  she  had  thought  to  sit,  and  thread  a 
necklet  for  her  tawno  yck.  When  still  the  berries  had  hung 
golden-green,  before  foreboding  had  become  certainty,  she 
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had  actually  come  one  day  with  needle  and  thread.  And 
Tamsie  had  ridden  by  on  the  Mitcher,  a  lock  of  his  mane 
twisted  tightly  round  her  sunburnt  hand,  as  the  pony  climbed 
the  precipitous  moor  side  with  wagging  head  and  tail.  Tam- 
sie had  paused,  the  reins  loose  on  the  Mitcher's  neck,  and  he 
had  instantly  begun  to  tear  at  the  sweet  turf  between  the 
heather-tufts  and  bracken. 

"  What  are  you  making,  Sanpriel  Beshaley?" 

"  A  necklace,  Lady,  of  green  rowan  berries." 

"Who  for?" 

"  Fur  you,  Lady,"  Sanpriel  had  lied  in  sudden  shyness 
and  shame,  holding  them  out.  "  The  gypsies  tell  as  how 
rowan  berries  bring  luck,  no  less  than  an  adder's  skin! " 

Now,  as  Sanpriel  thought  of  this,  of  the  little  tawno  yek 
she  never  would  see,  and  that  she  herself  was  a  Bavol-engro, 
little  Anselo  cried  out  shrilly  — 

"You  hurtin'  my  hand,  Sister!  Leave  little  Anselo's 
hands  go." 

A  tiny,  sick  warm  breeze  stirred  a  moment,  and  all  the 
leaves  of  the  two  rowan  trees  turned  up  against  the  indigo 
sky  like  imploring  pale  fingers,  then  drooped  despairing  and 
motionless  again.  A  passing  bumble-bee  echoed  the  thun- 
der booming  away  in  the  Channel. 

Sanpriel  had  no  clear  idea  of  what  she  meant  to  do.  But 
in  her  foggy  confusion  of  thought  one  thing  stood  firm. 
Gilderoy,  her  man,  had  gone  to  the  river.  Perhaps  when 
Gilderoy  saw  that  little  Anselo  was  with  her,  that  she  had 
not  harmed  little  Anselo,  he  would  not  fear  her  himself, 
he  would  not  think  her  a  Bavol-engro.  She  could  not  die 
till  she  had  Gilderoy's  arm  tight  round  her  neck,  his  eyes, 
like  dark  waters  stirred  into  brilliance  with  a  stick,  staring 
deep  into  hers  .  .  .  And  then  all  at  once,  with  a  jar- 
ring dreadful  shock,  the  gypsy  realised  for  the  first  time  the 
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meaning  of  the  words  slipping  so  oilily  through  her  mind. 
Die!  Be  dead!  Like  the  hare  old  Ercilla  Beshaley  had 
dandled  in  her  arms,  thinking  it  was  Sanpriel's  little  one! 
Like  Reyna's  Bee-Bee  who  had  been  cut  down  from  the 
ash  tree,  a  dreadful  black  figure  with  starting  tongue,  and 
eyeballs    ... 

And  all  the  while  Sanpriel  chattered  of  blackberries,  and 
Mr.  Pani  who  by  and  by  would  come  rushing  down  from 
the  black  clouds  to  cool  the  earth,  and  fill  the  pool  in  Windy 
Gap,  and  help  the  salmon  up  the  river  from  the  sea.  One 
wonders  how  many  women  are  laughing  and  amusing  little 
children  every  day,  with  tortured  hearts. 

They  clambered  down  the  steep,  steep  slope  of  Windy 
Side,  catching  on  to  the  trunks  of  the  little  birches,  and  the 
little  mountain-ashes,  which  clung  there  so  desperately. 
The  heather  reared  above  their  heads,  shutting  out  half  of 
the  baleful  sky.  Here  in  the  valley  it  was  stifling ;  everything 
seemed  stagnant ;  the  flies  were  more  troublesome  than  ever. 
A  thicket  of  tall  fern  just  ahead  gleamed  steely  blue  in  the 
strange  light. 

The  subdued  voice  of  the  now  hidden  river  came  to  them. 
There  was  little  water,  but  it  seemed  the  one  living  thing 
in  the  dark  valley,  just  as  the  peat-stream  had  seemed  the 
one  living  thing  up  on  the  dark  silences  of  the  moor.  Ab- 
ruptly Sanpriel  turned  aside  from  the  rough  pony  track  they 
had  followed,  and  pressed  towards  the  river  as  a  hunted 
hind. 

"  Sister !     Sister !    Wait !  "  whimpered  little  Anselo. 

Sanpriel  was  breast  high  in  the  blue  fern.  Its  strong 
flat  scent  was  in  her  nostrils.  She  looked  back.  A  few 
yards  off  the  fronds  were  shaking  violently,  but  little  Anselo 
was  completely  hidden.  The  fern  rose  high  above  his  head. 
His  little  body  had  not  sufficient  weight  or  strength  to  push 
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through.  He  was  tired,  frightened,  and  heated  to  fever- 
point. 

"Mam!    Mam!    I  wants  my  Mam!" 

There  were  tears  on  little  Anselo's  cheeks,  and  others 
gathering  in  his  eyes.  His  bare  chest  heaved.  He  was  piti- 
ably hot,  and  tired.  The  sky  was  so  dark  and  near.  Sob- 
bing, and  not  looking  at  Sanpriel,  he  held  out  his  little  arms. 
She  stooped  to  lift  him. 

To  Sanpriel  rushed  that  peculiar  feeling  we  associate  with 
disproportionate  things,  such  as  a  delicate  unbroken  shell 
swept  on  to  the  beach  by  thunderous  waves,  for  instance. 
How  lost  and  helpless  was  little  Anselo  amongst  that  tall, 
tough-stemmed  bracken,  crying  for  Reyna,  a  mile  away  on 
the  moor.  Sanpriel  was  smiling  with  a  kind  of  savage 
pleasure  at  the  thought,  and  yet  her  heart  seemed  as  though 
it  must  break  for  pity. 

"  Sanpriel  come,  miro  dearie  Mushipen,  miro  dearie  tawno 
krallis,"  she  cried  out,  and  forced  her  way  back.  "  San- 
priel carry  miro  dearie  little  Anselo." 

His  sticky  little  arms  clung  like  a  vice  round  her  neck. 
His  head  drooped  against  her  bosom.  He  was  heavy  for 
his  age,  and  the  airless  oppression  here  in  the  valley  was 
terrible.  Sanpriel  staggered  on  through  the  impeding  fern, 
her  face  white  beneath  its  tan,  her  temples  lean,  her  nose 
pinched  and  sharp. 

In  her  clouded  mind  rose  a  vague  thought  bred  by  that 
utter  helplessness  of  little  Anselo  entangled  in  the  fern. 
And  now  it  was  as  though  she  poured  wild,  flaming  fancies 
into  a  mould,  and  plunged  this  into  ice-cold  water. 
Hissing,  it  grew  cold  and  stiff,  the  very  sword  of  a  thought, 
whose  sheath  would  be  her  heart. 

She  knew  now  why  she  had  come  to  the  river;  why  she 
had  brought  little  Anselo  with  her.     The  river  was  quite 
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close.  Its  voices  were  calling  her.  Suddenly  she  crushed 
the  little  child,  her  eyes  wild. 

"Mam!    Mam!    She's  hurtin'  little  Anselo!    Mam!" 

Little  Anselo  was  sobbing  and  struggling  helplessly  in 
Sanpriel's  arms,  his  bare  feet  drumming  against  her  knees ; 
but  Reyna  was  far  away,  and  Sanpriel  but  held  him  the 
closer.  She  was  feeling  that  same  violent  passionate  thrill 
that  she  felt  in  giving  Gilderoy  kiss  for  kiss,  and  now  her 
thin  face  was  etiolated  as  then.  But  it  was  not  love  that  was 
now  agitating  her ;  only  a  perverted  love  that  was  going  to 
end  in  horrible  cruelty  to  the  little  child  she  carried  in  her 
arms. 

The  sound  of  the  river  rose  louder.  The  water  could 
be  seen  glinting  through  some  yet  green  alders.  Sanpriel 
had  forced  a  difficult  way  through  the  fern.  Now  she 
came  out  into  an  open  space  of  bright  turf,  with  here  and 
there  a  tree  clambered  over  with  still  blooming  honey- 
suckle. Its  scent  hung  overpoweringly  sweet  on  the  heavy 
air.  Exmoor  ponies  were  grazing  languidly,  followed  by 
little  fawny  coloured  foals,  with  bright  eyes,  velvet  lips, 
and  thick  long  legs.  They  had  a  familiar  look,  and  little 
Anselo  blinked  through  his  wet  tags  of  lashes,  and  ceased 
to  sob,  with  the  characteristic  suddenness  of  the  gypsy 
child. 

"  Let  I  down.  Let  little  Anselo  down/'  he  whispered 
shyly. 

Sanpriel  lifted  his  sticky  little  hand  and  pressed  her  lips 
against  its  back. 

"  Not  yit,  not  yit,  miro  krallis,  miro  dearie  krallis,  miro 
chiriclo.  Lie  close  on  Sanpriel's  breast  a  minute  longer, 
till  we  finds  them  blackberries." 

The  danger  of  most  people  of  weak  intellect  is,  that  they 
may  employ  the  most  desperate  and  complicated  measures 
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to  cut  through  the  entanglements  of  their  own  making. 
Convinced  that  the  sacrifice  of  her  life  was  the  only  means 
of  saving  Gilderoy  and  little  Anselo  from  hell  fire,  yet  too 
conscientious  for  suicide,  this  poor  distraught  gypsy  had 
conceived  the  plan  of  drowning  little  Anselo,  and  then  giv- 
ing herself  up  straightway  to  Mr.  Blennerhassett,  the  near- 
est magistrate.  She  would  carry  little  Anselo  to  that  very 
rock  on  which  she  had  sat  the  day  before.  There,  however 
low  the  river,  the  waters  boiled,  and  churned,  and  tossed, 
and  poured  down  in  a  headlong  flurry  of  whiteness,  be- 
tween glistening  black  rocks,  and  then  slid  away  into  deep 
quietude  for  the  thirty  yards  or  more  of  Kingfisher 
Pool. 

She  would  cuddle  him  there,  and  tell  him  the  story  of 
"  The  Little  Tailor,"  and  then    .     .     . 

Anselo  was  so  little.  He  would  not  struggle.  He  was 
so  little.  And  somehow  the  thought  of  this  littleness,  this 
helplessness,  gave  Sanpriel  a  peculiar  pleasure  and  tender- 
ness, just  as  it  had  given  her  a  peculiar  pleasure  and  ten- 
derness to  see  him  lost  in  the  fern.  She  slipped  down  one 
hand  and  felt  the  leathery  soles  of  his  little  feet.  She  was 
whirring  with  excitement.  How  hot  his  little  body  was! 
But  the  waters  would  be  cool  and  sweet.  She  remembered 
the  great  red  deer  Gilderoy  had  shown  her  hiding  in  King- 
fisher Pool,  sunk  beneath  the  brown  waters,  only  the  tips 
of  his  horns,  and  his  nose  visible.  Little  Anselo  would 
be  as  cool  as  he,  washed  too  of  these  bewildering  flies. 
.  .  .  So  Sanpriel  reasoned,  with  that  queer  caricatured 
reasoning  of  the  epileptic,  who,  on  finding  a  pen  in  his  hand 
may  go  through  all  the  movements  of  writing  without  dip- 
ping it  in  the  ink. 

Now  the  sweetness  of  the  honey-suckle  had  given  place 
to  a  heavy  disagreeable  odour. 
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"Dik,  Sister,  the  poison-berries,"  murmured  little  An- 
selo. 

Sanpriel  did  not  hear. 

He  patted  her  cheek  with  one  hand,  pointed  with  the 
other. 

"  The  poison-berries.     Dik  I " 

Gose  by  was  a  bush  of  belladonna,  fruiting  and  flowering 
together.  Its  solitary  purple  bells,  no  less  than  the  black 
berries  glistening  like  cherries  from  amongst  the  leaves, 
had  somehow  a  sinister  look,  in  keeping  with  the  afternoon. 

Little  Anselo  was  pulling  faces,  and  rubbing  his  stomach. 
He  was  remembering  the  afternoon  before. 

Sanpriel  set  him  down.  Her  arms  were  trembling  with 
the  effort  of  carrying  the  child. 

"  Poison-berries  fur  Mushipcn,  not  fur  Sanpriel,"  she 
said  very  slowly.     "  Give  I  some,  little  Brother." 

Little  Anselo  showed  his  wide  apart  tiny  white  teeth, 
laughing  shyly,  chin  down  —  the  shy  laugh  of  a  child  when 
he  knows  a  grown-up  is  joking  him. 

"  Give  I  some  — " 

Little  Anselo  shook  his  head,  his  eyes  long  and  sly  be- 
tween their  thick  lashes.  Sanpriel  was  seized  with  sudden 
anger.     She  sprang  forward  like  a  cat. 

"  Will  you  pluck  the  berries  an'  give  them  me,  I  say?  " 
And  she  shook  little  Anselo  furiously,  cuffing  him  over  the 
head  at  the  same  time. 

"Mam!  Mam!"  screamed  and  sobbed  the  little  boy 
with  his  hands  up  to  protect  his  face. 

" Miro  dearie  God  Jesus!  What  mischief  ha*  I  done? 
Anselo,  my  tawno  krallis,  my  little  king,  forgive  poor  San- 
priel. Poor  Sanpriel  who  goin'  to  save  this  little  body  from 
the  fire." 

Sanpriel  was  on  her  knees  distraught.     Her  arms  were 
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round  the  sobbing  child,  she  was  covering  his  little  naked 
damp  chest  with  kisses. 

Her  senses  were  wandering  and  swimming,  falling  and 
shooting  up  again. 

"Mam!  Mam!"  lamented  little  Anselo,  his  eyes  shut 
tight,  but  terrified  tears  squeezing  out  and  rolling  over  his 
cheeks. 

The  flies  buzzed  and  the  thunder  still  boomed  sullenly  all 
round  the  horizon.  But  the  storm  was  not  coming  after 
all;  and  now  a  few  very  large,  very  heavy  drops  of  rain 
began  to  fall  loudly  and  patteringly. 

Little  Anselo,  oppressed  by  what  he  knew  not,  lamented 
on  like  a  lost  lamb.  "  Mam!  Mam!  Come  to  little  An- 
selo.   Mam! " 

"  Shall  Sanpriel  carry  little  Anselo  back  to  the  consaf 
Back  to  M am?  " 

"Yis  —  Yis.    Mam!    Mam!" 

"  Then  give  Sanpriel  them  berries  to  eat  fust,  an*  then 
she  carry  Anselo  to*  his  Mam.  Hasten !  Fur  Mr.  Pani 
comes.     Hark  to  his  rattling  drops !  " 

"  Poison-berries,"  hiccoughed  little  Anselo,  opening  his 
eyes. 

"  Not  poison  fur  Sanpriel.  Only  fur  Mushipens.  Pluck, 
little  Brother,  an'  I  carries  you  back  to  your  Mam" 

"Mam  tells  —  she  break  little  Anselo's  head  —  if  —  if 
he  pluck  poison-berries  ever  agin  —  Poison-berries  make 
little  Anselo  naUo  —  " 

"  But  not  Sanpriel  —  Pluck,  little  Brother,  an'  I  carries 
you  back  to  Mam!9 

With  heaving  shoulders,  with  tears  rolling  over  his  cheeks 
and  his  lashes  stuck  into  wet  tags,  little  Anselo  began  pluck- 
ing at  those  evil-looking  cherries. 

The  pattering  drops  had  ceased  again.     It  was  deathly 
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still.  Fainter  and  farther  sounded  the  thunder.  Pallid 
and  purple  clouds  loomed  out  one  against  each  other.  The 
flies  buzzed  black  and  hateful,  settling  on  the  corners  of 
little  Anselo's  eyes,  clustering  on  the  back  of  his  damp,  dark 
little  neck. 

Sanpriel  knelt  back  on  her  heels.  Her  suffering  face 
showed  a  sickly  whiteness  against  the  scarlet  handkerchief 
bound  so  tightly  over  her  hair.  She  took  the  glistening 
black  berries  from  little  Anselo,  eating  them  slowly,  tast- 
ing their  sickly  sweetness  on  her  tongue,  and  praying. 

"  Miro  dearie  Dado,  This  dear  little  gypsy  never  had 
no  more  sense  that  what  she  was  borned  with,  an*  now  my 
man  fear  me.  He  call  me  a  Bavol-engro  —  a  dookl  —  a 
twin'  mullo! — "    - 

Sanpriel's  whine  faltered  and  failed.  Her  eyes  fell  on 
her  poor  hands,  she  felt  her  forehead  where  the  pains  leaped 
and  pierced,  and  glanced  over  her  shoulder  a  little  wildly. 

"  Eat  —  eat,"  hiccoughed  little  Anselo  impatiently,  thrust- 
ing both  hands  full  of  half  squashed  berries  and  leaves 
into  her  face. 

"  I  eats  to  die.  But  'tis  no  evilness,  fur  poor  Sanpriel 
ha'  not  plucked  the  berries.  Another  give  I  the  poison- 
berries.  I  eats  to  die.  To  kip  my  Gilderoy,  an*  little  An- 
selo from  the  Bad  Fellow  an'  his  Bad  Place.  An*  Gilde- 
roy's  Bee-Bee,  Ercilla  Beshaley,  an'  Reyna  an'  her  man,  an' 
Tornapen  an*  Pakomovna,  an'  Cinnerella  Purrun,  an'  my 
Bee-Bee  Paradise  Caumlo,  an'  all  my  people  who  wur  cursed 
years  an*  years  an*  double  years  back,  fur  makin'  the  nails 
fur  the  Trushool  for  my  dear  God  Jesus.  But  Shuri  Petu- 
lengro !  Let  the  woman  go  to  Wafodu  Tan,  the  Bad  Place, 
an*  let  her  burn,  an'  burn,  an*  burn,  fur  the  lubbeny  ha'  cast 
her  eyes  on  my  man  — " 

Sanpriel's  gentle  face  was  suddenly  horrible  in  its  vindic- 
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tiveness.  Little  Anselo  was  staring  round-eyed,  open- 
mouthed.     All  at  once  his  fist  went  up. 

"  I  wants  my  Mam.    Take  I  to  my  Mam,"  he  sobbed. 

"  Give  I  more  berries  — " 

"  There  are  no  berries  left." 

"  Patrins,  then  —  give  I  patrins" 

Sanpriel  snatched  the  leaves  from  the  frightened  child, 
even  as  he  plucked  them. 

A  minute  or  more  she  ate. 

"Mam!    Mam!    Mam!" 

A  little  fawny  foal,  curious  and  unafraid,  advanced 
slowly  from  the  side  of  its  grazing  mother.  It  paused  with 
pricked  woolly  ears  and  nodding  head. 

Sanpriel  gathered  little  Anselo  in  her  arms,  lifted  her 
face  to  the  sky  where  the  clouds,  moving  in  ominously 
different  directions,  met  and  crossed  each  other ;  then  turned, 
and  wearily,  breathlessly,  began  to  climb  the  hanging  Windy 
Side. 
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Tamsie's  beech  tree  was  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
Kingfisher  Pool.  Whilst  Sanpriel  was  forcing  little  An- 
selo  to  give  her  the  berries  and  leaves  of  nightshade,  the 
Stag-Fellow  lingered  stiff  and  motionless. 

The  storm  which  had  threatened  all  day  sheered  off  be- 
fore he  moved.  But  though  the  rain  had  lasted  but  a  few 
minutes,  even  in  the  wooded  valley  the  air  was  purer  and 
lighter ;  and  as  the  Stag-Fellow  came  out  onto  the  moor,  he 
knew  in  a  numb  mechanical  fashion  that  the  evening  would 
be  bright.  He  gained  the  top  of  Windy  Side,  and  paused 
a  moment  to  fetch  his  breath,  looking  down  on  the  valleys 
at  his  feet.  Above  and  around  him  floated  huge  unwieldy 
clouds,  like  icebergs  in  a  northern  sea.  Now  the  lowering 
sun  slipped  beneath  the  last  of  these,  and  in  an  instant  the 
west  was  changed  to  glittering  golden  water,  the  criss-cross- 
ing valleys  to  a  vaporous  smoky  silhouette,  from  which 
rose  the  stilly  voices  of  the  river. 

"  Raaaaaaaaaaaaaa  — " 

Dazed,  the  Stag-Fellow  stared  a  moment,  his  blue,  pen- 
cil-like shadow  stretching  out  behind  him  towards  Windy 
Gap.     Then  he  turned. 

And  unexpectedly,  from  the  stormy  purple  east  there  had 

gleamed  out  the  sunlit  peak  of  a  mountainous  cloud.     Its 

untrodden  gilded  crags,  and  pinnacles  lifted  nearly  to  the 

zenith.     Shining  and  gleaming  there,  in  pearly  gold,  reared 

from  its  storm-dark  base,  it  caught  and  held  the  attention 
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by  its  absolute  inaccessibility,  its  almost  unbearable  beauty, 
just  as  it  caught  and  held  the  light  of  the  sun.  Heaven 
itself  seemed  in  Titanic  upheaval.  With  a  sense  of  awe, 
detached  from  his  own  misery,  the  Stag-Fellow  came  on. 

As  he  approached  Windy  Gap,  treading  on  his  long 
shadow,  he  saw  the  straggly  foliage  of  the  beeches  burn- 
ing brassy-yellow  against  the  steel-black  base  of  the  cloud. 
The  turf  was  as  a  golden-emerald  flame,  the  heather  living 
rose.  Because  of  his  nature  the  Stag-Fellow  noticed  these 
things,  though  the  ghastly  treadmill  of  his  thoughts  went 
on. 

"Bor!     Bor!" 

Gilderoy  had  risen  seemingly  from  the  ground,  the  sun- 
set reflected  in  his  wild  eyes.  "  How  long  you  bin !  I 
dares  not  retarn  without  you.     I  dares  not  see  her." 

"Gilderoy!  You  startled  me.  See  whom?  Your  wo- 
man ?  " 

"  I  ha*  no  woman  no  longer,  Bor." 

"  What  are  you  talking  about  ?  " 

The  Stag-Fellow  sounded  very  weary. 

Gilderoy  lowered  his  voice. 

"  She  is  a  Bavol-engro,  a  '  wind-fellow/  Sanpriel  is  a 
Bavol-engro." 

Bavol,  thinking  she  was  spoken  to,  wagged  her  tail  in 
friendly  salutation.  She  was  shining  almost  primrose,  with 
a  sharp  mauve  shadow  outlining  her  swelling  muscles. 

"  See  here,  Gilderoy.  The  thunder  has  given  me  the 
devil  of  a  headache.  Fve  no  idea  of  what  you  are  talking. 
Let's  get  on,  and  tell  me  while  we  walk." 

In  a  flood  of  rapid,  gesticulatory  Romany,  the  gypsy  told 
of  the  bleeding  marks  on  Sanpriel's  feet  and  hands,  the 
bleeding  points  on  her  forehead. 

"  Bor,  I  tell  you  I  ha'  loved  that  wench  since  I  WW  a 
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little  chap  no  taller  than  the  bitch  here/9  he  exclaimed  ex- 
citedly. "  She  wur  divou,  an'  I,  I  had  my  own  neddy  an' 
cart  afore  I  wur  sixteen.  Gilderoy  Beshaley  wur  hand- 
some enough  an'  yocki  enough  to  ha'  tooked  the  hand  o' 
any  wench.  But  I  chose  Sanpriel.  I  treat  her  as  a  Gor- 
gie,  Bor,  an'  not  as  we  treats  our  womankind.  They  laughs 
at  me,  but  I  pays  no  heed.  She  give  me  no  son,  Bor,  an' 
I  tell  you  'tis  a  bitter  thing  for  a  Romany  never  to  have  the 
need  of  the  mormussi  or  midwife  fur  his  woman.  But  I 
said  nothin'  to  my  Romadie  but  lover-talk,  an*  my  arm  I 
never  lift  agin  her,  but  use  only  fur  to  cuddle  her.  An' 
she  took  my  money,  Bor.  You  knowed  it  too.  An*  arter 
them  words  that  mornin'  it  never  passed  my  lips  agin,  my 
thoughts  hid  themselves  from  you.  An'  she  lied  to  me, 
Bor,  an'  let  me  tell  —  that  she  wur  chauvi  an*  would  need 
the  mormussi  yit  to  deliver  her  — !  An*  they  laughs  at 
me,  Bor,  they  laughs  at  Gilderoy  Beshaley,  an'  he  laughs 
back,  though  his  heart  is  as  full  of  bitterness  as  an  oak- 
apple.  An'  Shuri  Petulengro  she  come  hangin'  round  with 
her  honey  tongue,  and  shinin'  eyes.  Shuri  cud  give  me  a 
little  one,  Bor.  Shuri  ha'  got  two  of  her  own,  though 
never  a  man,  as  well  you  know.  But  I  never  gave  ear  to 
her  askin',  tho'  it  sounded  sweet  as  the  cryin'  of  a  gypsy 
fiddle.  I  never  give  ear  to  her,  Bor,  so  help  me  duvel.  An' 
now  Sanpriel  she  bring  this  shame  on  me.  I'm  feared  of 
her.  She  is  no  woman  of  mine.  She  is  a  Bavol-engro,  a 
dook,  a  liviri  mullo  — " 

The  boy  was  choking.  He  dashed  his  sleeve  across  his 
eyes. 

Every  word  he  had  spoken  was  true.  To  Gilderoy, 
Sanpriel  had  been  a  source  of  constant,  if  exquisite  pain. 
The  Stag-Fellow  knew  it;  knew  too  of  the  extraordinary 
hold  superstition  has  on  the  gypsy  mind.     That  afternoon 
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in  his  own  misery,  he  had  forgotten  all  about  Sanpriel  and 
Gilderoy.  But  now,  thinking  and  looking  on  Gilderoy's 
anguish,  the  Stag-Fellow  forgot  something  of  his  own. 

"  Gilderoy,  my  poor  fellow.  Listen  to  me.  Your  San- 
priel is  no  more  a  bavol-engro  than  the  bitch  trotting  on 
ahead  there ! " 

"  You  tells  me  that,  an'  she  carrying  the  marks  of  the 
Trushool  in  her  hands  an'  feet;  an'  the  marks  of  the  pin- 
thorn  crown  on  her  forehead !  " 

"  But,  Gilderoy,  you  have  always  called  that  Mumbo- 
Jumbo  talking.  You  believe  when  you  die  you  are  cast 
into  the  earth,  and  there's  an  end  of  you.  What  is  a  bavol- 
engro  then?    You  gypsies  have  no  sense." 

Gilderoy  was  silent. 

The  Stag-Fellow  had  heard  a  little  of  Charcot's  experi- 
ments at  La  Salpetriere.  In  a  number  of  Macmillan's 
Magazine  he  had  read  for  himself  of  Louise  Lateau,  and 
the  patches  on  her  hands  and. feet  which  bled  every  Friday. 
But  how  could  he,  knowing  so  little  himself,  hope  to  ex- 
plain to  the  gypsy  lad  the  intricacies  of  a  hysterical  epilep- 
tic's auto-suggestion.  Bitterly  he  blamed  himself  for  hav- 
ing spoken  of  the  stigmatisation  at  all.  The  ungovernable 
fear  in  the  other's  eyes  filled  him  with  pity.  Something  he 
must  say,  and  quickly. 

"  There  is  nothing  to  be  afraid  of,  Gildefoy.  Sanpriel 
has  an  uncommon  illness.  That  is  all.  The  very  first  to 
get  it  was  a  man  whose  name  was  Francis.  He  lived  at  a 
place  called  Assisi.  He  was  ill  just  like  Sanpriel,  and  he 
kept  those  marks  till  he  died.  At  this  day  there  is  a  Mrs. 
Girling,  who  belongs  to  the  New  Forest  Shakers.  Did  you 
ever  hear  of  the  community  of  Shakers  when  you  were  in 
the  Forest,  Brother?" 

Gilderoy  shook  his  head.    He  was  walking  with  his  face 
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turned  all  the  while  to  the  Stag-Fellow,  like  an  animal 
dumbly  imploring  succour. 

"  She  wur  feared,  Bor.  Feared  of  herself.  She  cried 
out  fur  me  to  stop  with  her." 

"And  you  left  her,  Brother?" 

"  But  I  tell  you,  Bor,  I  thought  she  wur  a  bavol-engro" 

Gilderoy's  face,  and  Gilderoy's  voice  were  troubled;  but 
there  was  no  cloud  of  shame  in  the  eyes  he  fixed  on  the 
Stag-Fellow. 

The  latter  realised  the  impossibility  of  the  Gentile  un- 
derstanding the  Romany.  He  could  feel  no  anger  with 
such  simplicity.  Yet  too  vividly  for  his  own  peace  of  mind 
he  pictured  the  gentle  shrinking  Sanpriel  left  gazing  at  her 
hands  and  feet,  believing  herself  to  be  a  bavol-engro. 

What  would  Tamsie  say  to  such  a  pitiful  tale?  He  had 
never  told  Tamsie  about  Sanpriel  after  all.  And  then  the 
Stag-Fellow  whitened.  He  would  never  see  Tamsie  again. 
He  remembered  her  quick  imploring  words. 

"  Oh,  no !     Don't  tell  me  who  you  are." 

In  wilful  self-torture  he  conjured  up  the  cry  in  her  voice, 
the  shrinking  in  her  eyes. 

So  his  thoughts  of  Tamsie,  and  his  thoughts  of  Gilderoy 
ran  side  by  side,  like  the  unmixing  waters  of  the  Rhone 
and  the  Arve. 

"  She  is  ill,  your  poor  Sanpriel.  Be  kind  to  her,  Brother. 
I  know  you  will.  She  needs  it — "  So  the  Stag-Fellow 
talked  on,  till  the  indignant  sorrow  on  the  gypsy's  face  was 
changing  to  slow  smiles ;  and  presently  as  they  trod  through 
the  dying  heather,  the  rays  of  the  sun  casting  long  shad- 
ows before  them,  Gilderoy  began,  with  all  the  volatility  of 
his  race,  to  laugh,  to  snap  his  fingers,  to  sing,  as  though 
he  had  drunk  much  wine. 

"  Sanpriel.     My   woman.    My  little   hen-pigeon.     Did 
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you  ever  see  her  like?  An'  I  thought  her  a  bavol-engro. 
Bor,  perhaps  I  will  call  you  Brother  arter  this.  Alius  have 
you  wished  it,  an*  jist  fur  that  reason  this  dear  little  gypsy 
ha'  not  done  it ! "  And  Gilderoy  cocked  his  head  on  one 
side,  laughing  slyly. 

Overhead  the  clouds  were  burning  like  fragile  flame- 
flowers,  in  icy-blue  water;  but  behind  in  the  west,  the  forms 
of  cirrhous  clouds  moment  by  moment  were  hardening  into 
definite  gilded  beauty,  making  the  Stag-Fellow  think  of  the 
grand  crescendo  in  some  wonderful  symphony.  And  there 
on  that  high  ground,  with  the  emotional  beauty  of  the  sky 
about  him,  with  the  volatile  Gilderoy  singing  and  laughing 
beside  him,  the  Stag- Fellow  felt  the  old  familiar  sensation 
of  being  ringed  in  in  a  small  circle  of  loneliness  from  which 
there  was  no  escape.  Tamsie  had  Nicolas  Buchan,  Gilde- 
roy, Sanpriel.     He  only  was  alone. 

"  Bor  —  Brother  —  you  didn't  think  as  I  wur  feared,  as 
I  wur  rale  feared,  did  you?"  And  now  Gilderoy  was 
glancing  quickly  from  the  corners  of  his  eyes. 

"  Weren't  you,  Brother  ?  " 

Though  the  Stag-Fellow  was  smiling  a  very  little,  the 
gypsy  lad  had  caused  him  to  feel  lamentably  old.  For  is 
it  not  infinitely  easier  to  sympathise  with  people's  sorrows, 
than  with  their  joys? 

Gilderoy  threw  him  a  flashing  smile. 

"  It  takes  more  than  a  bavol-engro  to  scare  this  dear  little 
gypsy.     You'll  larn  that  some  day,  Brother." 

They  had  crossed  the  high  road,  and  were  now  approach- 
ing the  consa  or  camping-place.  The  gypsy  tents,  and  the 
beech-hedge  alike  showed  a  curious  tawny  yellow  in  the 
level  rays  of  the  sun.  Sounds  of  excited  voices  fell,  cross- 
ing and  re-crossing  on  the  diamond  clear  evening  air. 
Gypsies  were  clustered  round  a  tent. 
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"  My  tan/'  exclaimed  Gilderoy  abruptly.  "  Bor,  they 
must  ha*  seed  her  hands."  All  the  swagger  had  gone  from 
his  voice,  his  face  was  as  the  sun  behind  a  cloud. 

A  girl  of  about  fourteen,  in  a  ragged  chestnut-coloured 
frock,  was  catching  a  donkey  close  by. 

"  Your  woman  has  fallen  sick,  Brother.  Like  to  die," 
said  she  casually.  And  long  after  the  Stag-Fellow  remem- 
bered the  hard  little  face  belonged  to  Syeira,  and  that 
with  her  chestnut  frock  and  her  dark  skin  lit  in  the  sunset 
glow,  she  had  looked  like  a  terra  cotta  figure. 

"Eh,  girl?" 

Gilderoy  was  motionless;  his  voice  stupid. 

"  Your  woman,  I  say,  is  sick  — " 

But  Gilderoy  did  not  wait  to  hear  more.  He  was  run- 
ning, leaping,  and  bounding  over  the  heather  and  turf;  and 
close  behind  was  the  Stag-Fellow. 

Syeira  stared  after  the  two  figures  a  moment ;  then  pro- 
ceeded to  catch  her  donkey. 

The  little  ring  of  gypsies  broke,  and  opened  as  Gilderoy 
came  up.  He  was  breathless,  wild.  He  was  pushing  back 
a  long  lock  of  straight  purple-black  hair,  which  was  falling 
into  his  eyes. 

"  Where's  my  Sanpriel?    Where's  my  woman?  " 

"  She  is  naflo,  Brother." 

"  Sanpriel  is  mortal  sick,"  broke  in  one  or  two,  and  over 
their  voices  came  a  thin  stream  of  hurried,  breathless  talk- 
ing, to  rend  Gilderoy's  heart. 

"  He  said  I  wur  a  Bavol-engro  —  My  man  did  —  Miri 
dearie  Dad,  how  I  thirsts !  But  he  an'  little  Anselo  never 
now  will  thirst  arter  this  fashion  in  the  Bad  Place  — " 

At  the  entrance  to  the  little  tent  Sanpriel  was  sitting. 
Though  she  faced  the  shining  west,  the  pupils  of  her  eyes 
were  so  enormously  distended  as  to  give  her  a  startling  ap- 
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pearance.  Someone  had  unfastened  the  red  handkerchief 
that  usually  kept  her  hair  so  smooth.  One  plait  had  fallen 
across  her  breast,  and  this  plait  lifted  and  dropped  uncount- 
ably  quick. 

"  Brother,  her  heart  beat  jist  so  quick  as  a  hunted  rab- 
bit's ! "  cried  Pakomovna  looking  up,  her  hand  clutching 
Sanpriel's  wrist.  "  Fetch  a  drop  of  water  from  the  stream 
fur  her  lips,  daughter,  they  are  as  dry  as  shoe  leather." 

Paradise  Caumlo  was  there,  old  Loverin,  Cinderella 
Purrun,  her  father,  Reyna  and  a  child  or  two. 

"What  is  it?  What  has  happened?"  questioned  the 
Stag-Fellow  with  a  strange  sense  of  foreboding. 

"  Sanprielt     My  woman!     What  ails  you?  " 

Gilderoy  was  on  his  knees,  his  arms  about  her.  But 
Sanpriel,  who  of  old  could  scarcely  look  upon  him  and 
remain  unmoved,  was  still  staring  and  chattering  to  the 
sunset,  her  profile  sharp  and  fine.  She  reached  out  her 
shaking  arms,  the  palms  with  their  dry  glistening  patches 
turned  to  the  sky. 

"Oh,  Gilderoy,  Man,  won't  you  give  I  a  kiss?  Kek 
nafardas  na  tshunta.  You  are  not  angered  with  me  — 
with  poor  Sanpriel  —  I  ha'  done  no  harm.  Oh,  Gilderoy, 
'  I  ha'  not  done  this  thing  apurpus  to  anger  you.  Oh,  poor 
Sanpriel.  Not  one  kiss?  Nor  little  Anselo  nuther?  Oh, 
poor  Sanpriel,  oh,  poor  Sanpriel — " 

She  was  talking  through  her  tears,  which  she  made  no 
effort  to  brush  away,  only  pausing  now  and  again  to  swal- 
low, to  pass  her  tongue  over  her  dry  lips.  And  now  Gilde- 
roy, oblivious  of  the  Stag-Fellow  and  others  speaking  to 
him,  was  burying  his  head  on  Sanpriel's  bosom,  pressing 
her  fingers  to  his  mouth,  mumbling  at  them,  crying  out  — 

"  Sanpriel !     Don't  you  know  me  —  me  your  man  ?  " 

"  Gilderoy  is  poor  Sanpriel's  man.     An'  he  say  she  is  a 
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bavol-engro.  Oh,  God  Jesus,  pity  me!  I'm  not  a  bavoU 
engro,  but  Gilderoy  Beshaley's  tachie  Romadie,  who  die 
fur  to  keep  him  from  the  Evil  Fellow,  and  the  Bad  Place — " 
And  now  something  in  Sanpriel's  face  was  calling  to  mind 
those  fragile  flaming  flowers  that  had  bloomed  awhile  ago 
in  the  ice-blue  waters  of  the  zenith. 

"  I  dies  fur  my  man,  an'  little  Anselo,  my  little  king,  an' 
Reyna,  an'  Pakomovna,  an'  Tornapen,  an'  Culvato,  an*  Fen- 
ella,  an'  Cinnerella,  an'  Loverin,  an'  Syeira — " 

With  those  strange  black,  black  eyes  wandering  this  way 
and  that,  Sanpriel  was  enumerating  all  the  gypsies  in  the 
encampment,  as  a  child  enumerates  his  parents,  his  brothers 
and  sisters,  cousins,  and  friends,  in  his  prayers. 

"  All  of  'em  exceptin'  Shuri  Petulengro,  the  lubbeny. 
An'  may  the  Evil  Fellow  run  away  with  her  bodily,  fur  she 
is  his  own  daughter,  an'  dares  to  lift  her  eyes  to  my  man  — " 

"  Sanpriel  —  my  little  hen-pigeon.  Look  to  me.  Speak 
to  Gilderoy,  your  man.  You  ha'  nought  agin  Shuri  Petu- 
lengro. I  swears  it,  so  help  me  duvel,  Sanpriel.  Alius  ha' 
this  dear  little  gypsy  bin  tatcho  to  you  —  Sanpriel  —  San- 
priel—  Woman, —  what  are  you  arter  seein'  there  in  the 
west?"  And  for  a  moment  Gilderoy  looked  over  his 
shoulder,  following  her  gaze  to  the  immense  sun  cut  in  half 
by  the  jetty  horizon. 

It  was  impossible  to  stand  there  doing  nothing. 

"Doidi!  Where  is  the  nearest  apothecary?  Loverin, 
you!    Lend  me  your  horse,"  whispered  the  Stag-Fellow. 

Paradise  Caumlo  heard  and  looked  over  her  shoulder. 

"  Tis  no  mannerable  use  f  etchin'  a  Gorgio  '  poison-mon- 
ger '  fur  a  sick  Romany,  Bor,"  she  declared  scornfully. 

"  Na.  There  is  no  vartue  in  a  Gorgio  '  poison-monger ' 
fur  a  Romano  or  Romani"  agreed  old  Loverin.  "  Your 
tongue  speaks  truth  fur  once,  Sister." 
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"  I'll  have  no  blasted  Gorgio  near  my  woman  I  tells  you," 
shouted  Gilderoy  looking  up,  his  face  working  with  grief 
and  rage. 

And  Paradise  Caumlo,  with  her  features  hard  as  teak, 
yet  was  experiencing  an  inward  glow  that  for  once  she 
was  approved  by  her  people,  that  for  once  she  had  scored 
over  the  Stag-Fellow. 

The  sun  had  dipped.  The  glow  itself  had  faded  from  the 
hands  and  faces  of  the  gypsies.  The  west  was  plum-col- 
our rapidly  paling  to  ash,  yet  Sanpriel's  skin  was  as  though 
the  sunset  stained  it  still. 

"  'Tis  fever.  She's  as  red  as  a  pigeon's  blood,"  whis- 
pered Reyna  compassionately.  "  An'  hark  how  she  wan- 
der." 

"  It  wur  evil  to  take  my  life  —  The  Rashimengro  say  so, 
My  dear  God  Jesus,  you  know  poor  Sanpriel  never  take 
her  life  —  I  thought  to  push  my  little  king  in  the  waters  — 
they  would  ha'  bathed  him  cool  an'  sweet,  an'  he  would  ha' 
laid  in  Kingfisher  Pool  like  the  big  red  stag,  cool  an'  sweet 
an'  safe  from  flies  —  Ah  I  Miro  dearie  Dado,  how  I 
thirsts.  Like  them  in  the  Bad  Place —  An*  arter  this 
little  gypsy  gone  to  the  Poknee  —  but  the  poison-berries  — 
not  many  poison-berries,  but  the  patrins  too,  plenty,  plenty 
patrins  fur  poor  Sanpriel  — " 

There  seemed  no  sense  in  this  light  high  chatter,  to  one 
who  did  not  hold  the  key;  but  now  the  Stag-Fellow  was 
remembering  Gilderoy  hidden  at  Windy  Gap,  had  seen  her 
pass  with  little  Anselo. .  Himself  he  had  heard  her  call  the 
child  her  "  little  king."  Inchoate  ideas  floated  in  his  mind. 
He  turned  to  speak  to  the  interested  Reyna  who,  standing  on 
one  side  of  Sanpriel,  had  her  little  hands  resting  on  the 
shoulders  of  another's  child. 

It  was  growing  dim.     Something  flitted  at  the  Stag- 
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Fellow's  feet;  not  a  shadow,  but  rather  the  ghost  of  a 
shadow.  Behind  the  beech-hedge,  the  light  of  a  rosy  gib- 
bous moon  was  strengthening  moment  by  moment. 

"  Sister.     Where  is  little  Anselo?  " 

Reyna  turned.     Her  eyes  shone  Jbhrough  the  dusk. 

"  Asleep,  Bor,  in  the  JoHt.  Sanpriel  come  back  carryin' 
the  child,  an'  ttaniblin'  with  him  like  to  fall,  as  though  she 
Dwldn't  see.  An*  her  eyes  look  strange  an*  black,  Bor,  jist 
as  you  sees  them  now,  Bor,  an*  she  wur  talkin'  her  foolish 
mumbo- jumbo  talk.  An'  my  little  Anselo,  he  reach  out 
his  arms  an*  cry  'Mam!  Mam!'  an'  say  it  wurn't  his 
fault.  My  blessed  dear  goodness,  hark  to  her  chattering 
now  — "  And  very  quickly  Reyna  turned  her  head  so  as  not 
to  miss  any  of  the  excitement. 

Reyna  was  a  kind  little  thing ;  but  the  Stag-Fellow  found 
something  revolting  in  the  way  the  gypsies  clustered  round 
the  sick  girl.  So  one  may  see  wild  animals  cluster  and 
stare  round  a  dying  one  of  their  own  kind. 

Now  the  Stag-Fellow  was  moving  through  the  dusk  with 
quick  long  strides.  He  was  seeking  Reyna's  tent.  What 
he  expected  to  discover  there  he  scarcely  knew.  For  the 
first  time  that  day  no  thought  of  Tamsie  was  in  his  mind. 

The  koppa  was  lifted,  and  fastened  back  with  pinthorns. 
The  moon  was  behind,  and  in  the  tent  it  was  dark  and 
close.  There  was  a  villainous  smell  of  cheese.  The  Stag- 
Fellow  stumbled  over  something.  A  baby  awoke,  and  be- 
gan to  cry. 

"  Anselo !    Little  Anselo !  "  called  the  Stag-Fellow. 

Little  Anselo  awoke,  easily  as  an  animal.  He  sat  up, 
blinking  at  the  stooping  figure  silhouetted  against  the  open- 
ing of  the  tent. 

"Mam!    Mam!" 

"  Tis  I.     The  Stag-Fellow.     Come  to  play  with  you, 
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little  Anselo.  To  talk  to  you.  Don't  be  frightened,  Mush- 
ipen!" 

It  almost  seemed  as  though  the  child  remembered  every- 
thing at  once ;  or  that  his  tiny  brain  had  ceaselessly  toiled 
and  turned,  whilst  his  eyes  were  closed  in  sleep,  for  imme- 
diately he  began  sobbing. 

"  It  wurn't  little  Anselo's  fault,  it  wurn't !  " 

The  Stag-Fellow  lifted,  and  held  him  in  his  arms,  gin- 
gerly, like  the  shy  man  who  loves  little  children,  yet  is  not 
used  to  them. 

"You  like  to  be  tickled,  M ushipm, thnft  you?  (What 
a  sticky  little  Anselo  it  Is!)  All  round  your  neck  and  un- 
iier-your  chin  like  this  — "    • 

So  he  talked  to  soothe  the  child  into  sense,  knowing  all 
the  while  that  precious  moments  were  fleeing  away. 

"  Tell  me,  Mushipen.  What  did  you  and  Sanpriel  do 
by  the  river?  There,  lift  your  chin,  and  let  the  Stag-Fellow 
tickle  you  with  one  of  your  own  curls.  Did  you  find  some 
poison-berries,  some  drab-durilyors  there  ?  Did  you,  Mush- 
ipen?" 

"Na!    Na!" 

Little  Anselo  was  struggling;  pushing  himself  away  with 
both  hands  outspread  on  the  Stag-Fellow's  chest. 

"  Not  drab-durilyors,  poison-berries.  Kaulo-durilyors. 
Blackberries,  blackberries,"  sobbed  little  Anselo,  suddenly 
burying  his  face.  "Little  Anselo  niver  pluck  no  drab- 
durilyors,  fur  Mam  say  she  give  little  Anselo  a  '  hot  one ' 
if  he  pluck  drab-durilyors  ever  agin!" 

And  then  the  Stag-Fellow  knew.  For  the  past  twenty 
minutes  he  had  been  piecing  little  scraps  of  previous  knowl- 
edge, little  bits  of  poor  Sanpriel's  raving;  and  now  little 
Anselo's  artless  confession  joined  these  up.  What  could 
he  do  ?     Mustard  he  had  in  plenty  — 
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"Good  little  Anselo!  There,  don't  cry  —  all  right, 
mushipen  — " 

Hastily  he  laid  down  the  whimpering  little  boy,  who 
joining  his  voice  to  the  still  lamenting  baby,  now  began  to 
roar.  But  the  Stag-Fellow  did  not  pause.  Why  had  he 
not  thought  of  this  before?  Poor  Sanpriel.  But  he  would 
save  her  yet. 

Still  the  moon  was  giving  but  little  light,  and  when  the 
Stag-Fellow  finally  came  up  to  the  Beshaleys'  tent,  holding 
something  carefully  in  his  hand,  he  found  the  gypsies  had 
stuck  a  lighted  candle  or  two  in  cleft  sticks,  and  driven 
them  into  the  ground. 

"  She  ha'  4iad  one  of  them  fits,  Bor,  jist  as  she  had  when 
she  wur  a  child,"  exclaimed  Pakomovna  Purrun  in  a  low 
voice.  "  Doubtless  she'll  come  easier  now.  She  alius  did, 
Paradise  Caumlo  say.  An*  arter  them  fits  she  sleep,  an* 
sleep,  an'  wake  up  same  as  you  or  I." 

Gilderoy  was  still  kneeling,  Sanpriel's  little  thin  exhausted 
body  lying  back  in  his  arms.  The  candle-light  shone  on  the 
boy's  straight  dangling  hair,  on  his  eagerly  moving  lips. 

"  Sanpriel,  my  wench.  You'll  be  better  now.  Jist  as 
you  alius  was,  arter  your  fits.  Nod  me  a  look  afore  you 
drops  into  sleep!  Dikl  Here's  the  bitch  apokin'  her  long 
nose  at  you.  Won't  you  give  jist  a  word  to  the  bitch, 
Sanpriel  ?  " 

The  Stag-Fellow  was  stooping  behind,  the  pewter  mug 
in  his  hand. 

"  Make  her  swallow  this,  Gilderoy.  Quickly  —  She 
has  eaten  some  — " 

Had  Gilderoy  turned  or  looked  up,  he  must  have  noticed 
the  quick  change  on  the  Stag-Fellow's  face,  the  instanta- 
neous bending  forward  of  those  standing  near;  but  his  eyes 
were  gazing  hungrily  down  on  the  cheek  of  his  girl-wife, 
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as  it  lay  there  against  his  shoulder,  the  flickering  candle- 
light blowing  unevenly  across  it. 

And  then  the  boy  was  shaking  Sanpriel  frantically  by  the 
arm,  his  features  suddenly  convulsed. 

"  Wake  up,  Sanpriel !    Wake  up,  my  woman,  I  say ! " 

"  Gilderoy  —  Don't  —  Brother  — " 

Bavol  threw  up  her  head,  and  with  closed  eyes  broke  into 
a  long  melancholy  howl,  and  in  a  moment  all  the  gypsies 
were  wailing  and  yowling  too. 

"  Gilderoy.    Oh,  don't  —  Can't  you  see  — " 

"  Wake  up,  woman !  Alius  she  do  what  I  says.  She 
is  a  tatchie  Rotnani  Romadie.  Alius  my  Sanpriel  do  what- 
ever I  tells  her  — " 

But  this  once,  his  Sanpriel  could  not 
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THE  MIGRATORY  BIRD 

Now  the  gibbous  moon  was  hanging  like  a  huge  rosy  lan- 
tern in  the  deepening  heliotrope.  The  topmost  branches  of 
the  tall  hedge  scored  this  rosy  lantern  blackly.  Just  outside 
the  camp  gleamed  two  other  lights ;  but  yellow  and  flicker- 
ing these,  and  swaying  a  little  to  and  fro.  Between  them 
lay  Sanpriel  Beshaley. 

According  to  custom  Paradise  Caumlo,  and  Pakomovna 
Purrun  had  already  swathed  the  body  round  in  cloths  like 
a  mummy,  leaving  only  the  face  uncovered.  Other  gypsies 
had  carried  the  dead  girl  to  the  outskirts  of  the  camp, 
where  another  little  brook  hurried  into  the  peat-stream. 
Here  they  laid  her  upon  rude  trestles.  Two  long  hazel 
wands,  one  at  her  head,  one  at  her  feet,  were  thrust  into 
the  turf,  and  from  each  was  suspended  an  oil  lamp  that 
swung  every  now  and  then,  as  little  chilly  evening  airs 
came  creeping  hoarsely  across  the  moor. 

"  Hoo  .  .  .  oo !  "  wailed  a  far  away  owl.  "  Hoo- 
hoo,  hoo-o !  "      Moths  went  glimmering  by. 

Two  women  should  have  watched  by  the  body  through 
the  night. 

"  You  shall  not !  You  shall  not !  Paradise,  Pakomovna, 
Shuri  and  the  rest  o'  you,"  Gilderoy  had  raved,  his  face 
working  with  uncontrollable  grief  and  passion.  "  You 
laugh  at  her  livin\  an*  you  shall  not  weep  over  her  dead  — " 

"  Brother,  let  I,"  Reyna  had  pleaded,  plucking  at  his 

sleeve,  the  tears  running  down  her  face.     "  She  loved  my 

little  Anselo  — " 
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He  shook  her  off,  not  knowing  what  he  did,  raving  to 
the  air,  his  breath  coming  in  great  bursts. 

"  No  one  watch  by  her  but  them  that  loved  her,  an* 
that  wur  her  man  an'  the  bitch  here." 

"  And  I,  Gilderoy."  The  Stag-Fellow  had  laid  his  hand 
on  the  gypsy's  shoulder.     "  And  I." 

The  boy  did  not  answer,  but  he  did  not  contradict  the 
Gorgio. 

"  I  wish  —  I  wish  — "  he  began  half  choking.  "  I  wish 
as  I  ha'  wropped  her  round  myself  —  That  none  o'  you 
dirty  devil's  daughters  had  laid  finger  to  her  body  — " 

He  dragged  his  sleeve  across  his  face,  and  began  to 
shudder  and  tremble.  There  was  something  piteous  and 
futile  about  him,  and  at  sight  of  his  grief  the  Stag-Fellow 
himself  was  swallowing  and  blinking,  his  mouth  set  very 
hard  and  grim. 

He  did  not  speak.  All  sorts  of  strange  thoughts  were 
Hitting  through  his  mind.  He  was  thinking  of  an  old 
musical  box  he  had  had  as  a  child.  On  its  smooth  metal 
cylinder  was  an  intricate  pattern  of  sharp  projecting  teeth, 
and  one  could  not  touch  even  with  the  little  finger,  the 
smooth  cylinder,  for  the  pricking  teeth.  He  would  not 
try  to  touch  this  unhappy  lad. 

So  in  silence  both  waited  by  the  dead  girl,  a  silence  only 
broken  by  the  babbling  water  shining  white  now  except  in 
the  jetty  shadow  of  the  overhanging  bank;  the  whispering 
of  brittle  bracken  and  the  "  Hoo-00  —  Hoo-hoo-hoo  "  of 
the  far  away  owls.  The  moon  had  blanched,  and  swam 
higher  in  the  sea-grey  sky.  The  moors  reached  this  way 
and  that  like  frosted  silver.  Bavol  gleamed  greenish-pale, 
a  tiny  shadow  behind  each  bone  in  her  vertebra.  Her 
head  a  little  lifted,  she  was  resting  her  long  nose  on  the 
dead  girl's  breast.    The  moments  passed.    And  now  the 
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Stag-Fellow  was  somehow  thinking  of  that  unexpected 
cloud,  whose  sunlit  crags  and  gilded  pinnacles  had  soared 
from  the  stormy  purple  east  a  few  hours  before.  It  had 
burst  upon  him  then  as  an  effect  tragic  and  beautiful.  It 
had  been  a  glimpse  vouchsafed  of  unutterable  beauty,  and 
he  was  comparing  it  to  Sanpriel's  brief  life.  That  too 
was  tragedy  and  beauty  beyond  thought. 

"Bor!  you  will  not  leave  till  I  return?" 

Gilderoy  rose  from  the  heather,  and  stood  dark  and 
slight  against  the  opalescent  sky.  His  voice  was  as  full  of 
trembles,  eddies  and  breaks,  as  that  of  the  peat-stream 
twinkling  by  in  the  moonlight. 

"  I  shall  be  here,  Gilderoy." 

The  gypsy  moved  silently  away,  followed  by  Bavol,  her 
tail  bobbing  between  her  hocks. 

The  Stag-Fellow  watched  them  a  moment,  a  hard  lump 
in  his  throat;  then  turned  again  to  the  aloof  figure  of 
Sanpriel  on  the  trestles.  The  light  of  the  swinging  oil- 
lamps  fell  on  her  thin,  smiling  face,  warring  with  the 
moonlight.  Over  her  head  glimmered  the  diadem  Corona. 
The  constellation,  with  its  one  bright  diamond  in  the  cen- 
tre, seemed  to  be  crowning  her.  She  was  wrapped  in 
peace,  as  she  was  wrapped  in  cloths. 

Now  she  knew  everything.  She  was  part  of  the  mystery 
of  the  faint  stars  overhead,  and  around,  of  the  moth-col- 
oured moors,  of  the  moving  airs  of  night.  Poor  foolish 
Sanpriel  was  wiser  now  than  any  in  the  gypsy  encamp- 
ment, wiser  even  than  the  watching  Stag-Fellow  for  all  his 
knowledge  of  the  animal  worship  of  Egypt,  the  polytheism 
of  Babylon,  of  Bochica  coming  from  the  East  to  the 
Chibcha  Indians  in  the  plains  of  Columbia,  or  of  Louise 
Lateau  with  her  bleeding  hands  and  feet,  her  bleeding  fore- 
head.   With  fast-shut  eyes  Sanpriel  lay  there,  silent,  smil- 
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ing,  holding  knowledge  that  the  wisest  can  only  gain  by 
their  lives. 

The  women,  Paradise,  Cinnerella,  Pakomovna  and  the 
rest,  who  thought  so  little  of  her  in  life,  had  raved,  beaten 
their  breasts,  and  yowled  over  her  in  death.  The  dreadful 
discord  of  their  cries,  the  slurred  wailing  howls  of  Bavol, 
as  flinging  her  head  back  she  had  closed  her  eyes,  pointing 
her  nose  to  the  zenith,  these  had  rasped  the  already  lacer- 
ated nerves  of  the  Stag-Fellow.  There  in  the  soft  after- 
glow, he  had  cried,  as  men  will  sometimes  cry,  with  very 
hard  set  mouth,  and  blinking  shiny  eyes.  And  now,  at 
thought  of  how  poor  Sanpriel  would  childishly  have  loved 
a  little  of  this  importance  denied  to  her  in  life,  and  how 
she  never  now  could  know,  the  Stag-Fellow  felt  a  desperate 
rising  in  his  throat  and  eyes  again.  In  self-defence  he 
strove  to  force  his  thoughts  away  —  and  away  again  from 
Tamsie!  to  let  them  flow  on  in  meaningless  unison  with 
the  peat-stream. 

The  Romanies,  including  Gilderoy,  had  all  taken  San- 
priel's  final  seizure  for  one  of  her  old  epileptic  fits,  and 
their  subsequent  deep  sleep.  But  the  Stag-Fellow  guessed 
it  to  have  been  the  convulsions,  and  paralysis  which  may 
be  the  culmination  of  belladonna  poisoning.  Sanpriel  had 
taken  her  own  life.  And  not  only  for  Gilderoy  and  little 
Aiiselo's  sake,  but  for  those  who  had  despised  and  laughed 
at  her  for  all  her  years. 

The  Stag-Fellow  made  a  sudden  movement.  The  grey 
moonlit  turf  was  dewless.  Always  there  is  something 
harsh  and  uncharitable  about  grass  which  is  still  brittle  at 
night. 

To  him  the  terrible  price  Sanpriel  had  felt  herself  called 
upon  to  pay  was  a  most  pitiful  mistake.  For  the  Stag- 
Fellow,  like  so  many  others,  could  only  see  that  small  frag- 
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ment  of  life  beneath  his  immediate  notice,  just  as  a  swal- 
low might  rest  a  moment  on  a  telegraph  wire,  knowing 
nothing  of  the  message  thrilling  beneath  it,  knowing 
nothing  of  the  two  centres  of  which  the  wire  is  the  con- 
necting link.  Perhaps  Sanpriel  by  her  death  was  benefit- 
ing humanity  in  some  unseen,  unguessed  way.  But  the 
Stag-Fellow  saw  nothing  of  what  James  Hinton  much  at 
this  time  was  calling,  "  The  Forward  Ends  of  Pain." 
Pain  to  him  was  a  thing  in  itself,  not  a  means  of 
transit. 

The  Stag-Fellow  had  thought  he  did  not  believe  in  a 
Deity,  but  now  all  he  could  see  was  Sanpriel's  God  de- 
manding of  her,  just  as  he  would  demand  from  the  thou- 
sand thousand  ascetics  — 

"Who  has  asked  this  thing  of  you?" 

He  thought  of  all  the  old  cruel  things  identified  with 
religion,  the  things  he  had  planned  the  day  before  never 
to  let  Tamsie's  thoughts  rest  upon.  Sitting  there  in  the 
dewless  heather  and  turf,  close  to  dead  Sanpriel,  he  was 
looking  down  the  long  dusty  ages  seeing  thoSe  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  human  beings  who  had  prayed  so 
patiently,  so  passionately  to  non-existent  gods;  of  those 
sacrifices,  human  and  animal,  on  behalf  of  deities  we  now 
treat  as  fabulous;  of  those  burnings  and  torturings  of  so- 
called  heretics  in  later  times ;  and  in  his  own  day  the  threats 
of  eternal  punishment  which  had  devastated  the  lives  of 
Sanpriel  and  Gilderoy.  And  as  he  thought  of  the  incal- 
culable suffering,  physical  and  mental,  caused  by  doctrines 
succeeding  generations  laugh  at,  a  terrible  despair  fell  upon 
him,  the  despair  of  Ecclesiastes. 

Through  the  moonlight  came  Gilderoy  and  Bavol,  two 
stricken  ghostly  figures.  At  first  Gilderoy  had  given  way 
in  a  child's  passionate  revolt  against  high-handed  injustice. 
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He  had  burst  into  sobbing  that  burnt  his  throat.  Now  that 
was  over.     He  was  numbed  by  grief. 

In  his  hand  he  carried  a  little  branch  of  holly.  The 
Stag-Fellow  saw  the  moonlight  glinting  on  the  polished 
convex  and  concave  leaves.  But  Gilderoy  had  forgotten 
him. 

The  lad  sank  on  his  knees  by  his  girl-wife,  his  forehead 
resting  on  her  swathed  body.  And  by  and  by,  he  was 
murmuring  little  words  half  hidden,  half  heard  through 
the  bubbling,  sliding  waters,  so  bright  and  white  in  the 
moonlight. 

"  Chiricli?  Mirie  dearie  tawnie  chiricli.  Can  you  hear 
me,  my  little  hen  pigeon?  Your  man  Gilderoy,  who  love 
you  alius  an*  alius  since  you  wur  a  little  one,  Sanpriel. 
Your  man  know  you  not  to  be  a  Bavol-engro.  Your  man 
know  it.  But  he  give  you  a  patrin  from  the  miduveleskroe 
tree  to  kip  you  safe."  And  plucking  off  a  leaf  from  the 
sprig  he  carried  in  his  hand,  he  slipped  it  under  the  cloths 
at  her  throat. 

"  Let  I  put  it  under  your  chin,  wench  —  Fur  the  wind 
of  the  night  may  bear  it  away  —  Am  I  hurtin'  my  wench? 
—  Nay,  nay  —  Oh,  Sanpriel,  your  man  wud  never  hurt 
you  —  I  ha'  choosed  the  kind  of  miduveleskroe  that  carry 
no  pinthorns  a'  purpose  —  my  little  hen  pigeon  —  not  to 
give  you  more  pain—" 

The  peat-stream  plopped,  glugged  and  babbled  on  in  the 
moonlight. 

"  Hoo-000  — "  called  a  far  away  owl.  "  Hoo-hoo- 
hoo-00!" 

" — Sanpriel,  can  you  hear  me?  Don't  you  be  feared, 
woman.  I'm  here.  Your  man  —  Your  Gilderoy  —  Can 
you  feel  his  arms  round  you  ?  Some  tells  as  how  when  we 
dies  we  are  cast  into  the  arth,  and  there  is  an  end  of  us, 
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an*  others  we  goes  to  the  ruppeny  moon.  Peraps,  San- 
priel,  you  goes  to  the  ruppeny  moon  up  ther,  as  we  tell  the 
childer  they  does,  an'  live  for  ever,  never  hungry,  or  wet,  or 
tired,  an'  balansers  to  spend,  and  pretty  clothes  to  wear. 
Oh,  Sanpriel,  my  lass,  Gilderoy  will  bury  the  silver  fork, 
an'  spoon,  an'  a  platter,  an'  a  knife,  an'  the  spade  guineas 
off  my  waistcoat  with  you,  so  you  may  use  them  in  the 
moon  fur  your  need.  An*  Sanpriel,  our  little  tanl  It 
warn't  yours.  It  war  mine.  I  buyed  it  myself,  but  I 
burns  it  when  I  buries  you,  woman,  jist  as  tho*  it  wur 
yours.    An'  Nicodemus,  an'  the  bitch  here — " 

The  Stag-Fellow  swallowed.     He  strove  to  shut  his  ears ; 
to  hear  the  murmuring  waters,  and  not  the  boy's  broken 
whispered  words.     The  Stag-Fellow  could  not  bear  it     He 
must  force  his  thoughts  into  other  directions.     He  must 
not  think  of  Tamsie.     But  he  must  think  intelligently  of 
the  Ancient  Egyptians,  and  how  they  too  had  little  neces- 
saries and  vanities  buried  with  them  for  use  in  after  life. 
He  must  compare  the  Romany  idea  of  death  with  that  of 
the  Ancient  Egyptians.     He  must  remember,  if  with  wan- 
dering interest,   how  Osiris  welcomed  the  souls    of   the 
Faithful  in  the  Field  of  Alu,  the  Field  of  Marsh  Mallows, 
the  Field  of  Peace,  the  land  of  light  and  happiness.     How 
there  the  souls  of  the  pure  were  permitted  to  unite  with 
Osiris,  the  pure  and  perfect  being. .  How  there  the  dead 
lived  in  perfect  happiness,  fighting,  feasting,  working,  for 
ever  without  pain  or  fatigue.     The  Field  of  Alu  stretched 
in  the  Milky  Way;  but  after  all  the  Romany's  idea  of 
perfect  happiness  in  the  moon  was  little  different.     And 
now  the  Stag-Fellow,  looking  up  at  that  branching  track 
of  pearly  light,  thinking  of  all  the  Ancient  Egyptians,  felt 
they  somehow  took  a  little  away  from  the  loneliness  of 
death.    His  father,  Arthur  Palliser,  various  friends  had 
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dropped  out  during  the  past  few  years.  They  had  walked 
to  the  edge,  as  it  were,  and  disappeared.  They  had 
ceased  to  be.  But  for  Sanpriel  perhaps  it  was  different 
Somewhere  waiting  in  the  Field  of  Alu,  would  be  those 
innumerable  companies  of  dead.  Perhaps  Sanpriel,  with 
her  Syrian  features,  her  little  feet  and  hands,  her  sing- 
song voice,  was  even  now  in  the  Judgment  Hall  of  Osiris. 
There  sat  the  Good  Being,  "  the  King  of  Eternity,  Lord 
of  the  everlastingness,  the  prince  of  gods  and  men,  the 
god  of  gods,  king  of  kings,  lord  of  lords,  prince  of  princes, 
the  governor  of  the  world  whose  existence  is  everlasting." 
(Papyrus  of  Ani.)  Thoth,  the  scribe  of  the  dead,  was 
weighing  the  soul  of  Sanpriel  against  a  feather,  symbol  of 
righteousness.  The  pure  soul  of  Sanpriel  exactly  counter- 
balanced the  feather;  and  now  the  measurers  of  Heaven 
would  take  their  ropes,  and  going  into  the  Field  of  Alu, 
they  would  measure  out  a  vast  plot  for  Sanpriel.  Her 
Khu  had  been  the  spark  of  divine  intelligence,  which  had 
cried  so  sweetly,  so  wistfully  to  Tamsie,  to  him  and  to 
Gilderoy;  her  Ka  would  use  the  silver  fork  and  spoon,  the 
platter  and  knife,  but  her  Ba  would  dwell  in  the  Fields  of 
Light  with  Cheops,  Senefru  Rameses,  and  all  the  hosts 
of  unnamed  dead. 

And  now  the  Stag-Fellow  was  realising  as  he  had  never 
realised  before,  that  life  on  this  earth  is  but  a  brief  resting 
place,  a  precarious  foothold,  much  as  when  a  wearied 
migratory  bird  rests  on  the  ship  rail,  presently  to  drop  it, 
and  follow  on  its  unseen  track  once  more. 

But  Gilderoy  was  speaking  as  though  the  little  migratory 
spirit  of  Sanpriel  were  still  lingering.  "Are  you  lone- 
some, woman?  Shall  I  tell  you  the  stories  of  the  little 
Bull-Calf,  or  Cinnerella  an'  her  shoe?  Nay,  Jack  an*  the 
Golden  Snuff-box  wur  ever  your  favorite.     Shall  I  tell  you  ? 
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Harken     then    'Years     an'     years,     an'     double     years 

agone — ' " 

Gypsies  are  famous  for  their  story-telling.  At  some 
unknown  date  they  left  India,  bringing  with  them  many 
Indian  folk-tales,  as  well  as  hundreds  of  Indian  words. 
Usually  Gilderoy  told  his  long  involved  stories  as  all  gypsies 
do,  in  exceedingly  short,  abrupt  sentences;  but  to-night  it 
seemed  to  the  Stag-Fellow  that  his  voice  flowed  on  sadly 
and  uninterruptedly  as  the  waters  of  the  peat-stream.  And 
hearing  Gilderoy  tell  of  Jack  and  the  Golden  Snuff-box, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  Stag-Fellow's  life  came  the  knowl- 
edge, the  certainty  of  immortality.  Flooding  and  brim- 
ming into  the  most  secret  recesses  of  his  soul  it  came,  as 
the  high  tide  floods  and  brims  the  unseen,  unguessed  caves 
of  the  cliff. 

The  Stag-Fellow  saw  Sanpriel,  a  small  weary-winged  mi- 
gratory bird,  beating  on,  and  on,  and  on,  to  some  land  of  the 
South.  This,  to  which  Gilderoy  was  telling  the  favourite 
story  of  the  English  gypsies,  was  only  the  cage  whose  bars 
had  ruffled  her  feathers  and  bruised  her  breast ;  from  whose 
prison  she  had  at  length  escaped. 

But  how  could  he  tell  this  to  Gilderoy  Beshaley?  How 
could  he  say  that  Sanpriel  was  winging  away,  unthinkably 
far  away?  These  vital  things  can  never  come  from  the 
outside.  They  are  hidden  within,  waiting  till  circum- 
stances plough  deep  enough  to  leave  them  lying  bare.  The 
tale  of  Jack  and  the  Golden  Snuff-box  accomplished  for 
the  Stag-Fellow  what  the  teaching  and  talking  of  years 
had  failed  to  do.  A  hundred  times  better  to  leave  this 
poor  lad  to  the  certain  rags  and  tatters  of  comfort  he  still 
possessed,  the  comfort  that  he  might  for  a  day  or  two 
longer  whisper  into  the  ear  of  Sanpriel  her  favourite  story, 
Jack  and  the  Golden  Snuff-box. 
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And  presently  the  gypsy  went  away  to  fetch  his  violin. 
Tucking  it  under  his  chin,  he  began  to  play  those  haunting 
gypsy  melodies  which  are  sadder  than  any  tears. 

Uneasily  Bavol  was  lifting  and  lowering  her  long  nose 
in  the  moonlight.  Every  plaintive  note  cascaded  down  her 
nobbly  backbone,  trickled  down  her  tail,  and  accumulated 
in  a  well  of  purest  agony  at  the  tip.  It  was  too  much. 
With  closed  eyes,  Bavol  flung  back  her  head,  and  gave  vent 
to  a  prolonged  and  dismal  howl. 

Gilderoy  shuddered,  and  laid  down  his  fiddle. 

A  deep  silence  fell  between  the  two  men,  a  fathomless 
blue  dark  silence,  divided  as  it  were  by  the  ceaseless  white 
pouring  of  the  moolit  peat-stream. 

Once  the  Stag-Fellow  spoke,  and  only  once.  At  half- 
past  two,  as  the  constellation  of  Aquila  with  its  flashing 
blue-white  jewel  of  Attair  began  to  dip  behind  the  curve  of 
the  western  horizon,  Gilderoy  got  up. 

"  What  are  you  about,  Brother?  " 

"  Tis  blowing  fresh,  Bor." 

The  gypsy  was  taking  off  his  coat,  and  wrapping  it  very 
gently  round  Sanpriel's  body.  The  stupor  of  grief  in 
which  he  was  plunged  had  turned  his  voice  lifeless  and 
cold.  Then  he  sank  back  on  his  heels,  crouching  hour 
after  hour  only  in  his  calf -skin  waistcoat. 

The  dawn  broke  dim  and  chill.  All  around,  appearing 
and  vanishing,  looming  unnaturally  large  out  of  the  opal- 
ine twilight,  were  countless  rabbits.  The  breeze  was  sigh- 
ing in  the  beech-hedge.  Shutting  his  eyes  the  Stag-Fellow 
fancied  it  was  sobbing,  and  sighing  those  sobs,  and  sighs, 
that  Gilderoy  could  not.  The  east  grew  rosy.  Horses 
and  ponies  neighed,  and  whinnied  shrilly.  The  sound  of 
the  peat-stream  rose  and  fell.  Its  waters  were  the  colour 
of  lead. 
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As  the  sun  at  length  showed  a  flaming  curve  above  the 
horizon,  the  Stag-Fellow  realised  that  Sanpriel  was  not 
the  only  one  who  had  slipped  away  that  night.  Summer 
had  gone,  and  autumn  was  here  in  her  place.  Towards 
morning  a  heavy  dew  had  fallen.  A  crisp  leaf  lay  on  the 
sea-grey  turf;  cobwebs  were  diamonded  over;  the  sickly 
pink  of  the  dying  heather  had  warmed  into  rust.  Here 
and  there  were  fiery  fans  amongst  the  gesticulating  bronze 
fingers  of  the  beech-hedge.  The  breeze  thrilled  through 
the  branches. 

After  he  had  washed  in  the  stream,  eaten  and  seen  that 
Gilderoy  had  eaten,  the  Stag-Fellow  began  rubbing  down 
the  pony  Ichabod  with  a  handful  of  fern.  He  never 
troubled  to  do  such  a  thing,  except  in  the  wettest  of 
weathers,  but  this  morning  he  felt  he  must  occupy  himself 
in  some  fashion,  or  go  mad.  He  was  miserable  for  Gil- 
deroy, but  now  his  own  misery  was  dominating  him. 

To  him  came  Pakomovna  Purrun  with  troubled  face, 
Cinnerella  close  behind,  Cinnerella  in  her  new  shawl. 

"  Bor,  Gilderoy  Beshaley  will  not  listen  to  a  word  of 
wisdom.  We  are  wishful  to  know  what  to  do  about  the 
poshnikest " 

"The  kerchiefs,  Sister?  Of  what  are  you  speaking?" 
The  Stag-Fellow  paused,  one  hand  full  of  fern  on  the 
rough  dusty  coat  of  the  pony.  He  knew  Cinnerella  to  be 
looking  at  him. 

"  Tis  our  custom,  Bor,  to  cover  the  coffin  of  the  dead 
with  poshnikes,  an'  also  to  bear  it  from  the  cart  to  the 
grave  with  white  poshnikes.  But  the  Romany  folk  as  well 
you  know,  Bor,  ha*  no  use  fur  the  pawnie  poshnikes  their- 
selfs,  only  the  coloured.  So  we  borrows  everywhere,  an' 
arter  the  body  is  cast  into  the  arth,  we  washes  them,  an' 
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retarns  them  to  them  as  they  belongs.  But  there  are  few 
house-dwellers  round  here,  Bor,  an'  we  shud  begin  arskin' 
this  day.     Is  that  not  so,  daughter?  " 

"  It  is,  mam." 

"  But  we  durst  not  open  lip  to  Gilderoy  Beshaley.  Bor, 
will  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  agreed  the  Stag-Fellow  with  a  heavy  heart.  In 
the  bright  sunlight  his  face  looked  tired,  his  eyes  red  for 
want  of  sleep.  "  You  had  better  go  round  to-day.  Sister. 
I  will  tell  Gilderoy  you  have  done  so." 

A  look  of  cunning  slid  into  Fakomovna  Purrun's  eyes. 

*'  Tis  doubtful  whether  with  so  few  dwellers,  as  we  can 
git  sufficient  white  kerchiefs.  Sanpriel  Beshaley  is  like  to 
git  a  poverty  funeral,  I'm  thinkin'." 

Now  Pakomovna  Purrun,  Paradise  Caumlo,  or  any  other 
gypsy  would  never  have  dreamed  of  permitting  one  of 
their  race  to  have  a  "  poverty  funeral."  As  a  matter  of 
course  they  would  have  paid  for  the  handkerchiefs  them- 
selves, if  necessary,  but  Pakomovna  considered  the  Stag- 
Fellow,  because  he  was  a  Gentile,  to  be  her  legitimate  prey. 
She  knew  by  experience  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
borrowing  handkerchiefs  for  the  purpose.  The  Stag-Fel- 
low, however,  would  not  count  on  the  morbid  interest  of 
farmers'  wives,  daughters,,  and  their  servants.  He  might 
in  his  anxiety  to  honour  this  poor  Sanpriel  of  whom  he 
had  been  so  fond,  give  coins  for  the  buying  of  handker- 
chiefs. Cinnerella  could  pretend  to  walk  into  Dulverton 
whilst  she  was  really  borrowing  handkerchiefs,  and  the 
Stag-Fellow's  money  could  be  spent  in  funeral  finery  for 
*hemselves. 

So  Pakomovna  argued  to  herself.  But  the  Stag-Fellow 
bad  turned  quickly,  his  eyes  blinking. 
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"  If  you  went  to  the  Ford,  Sister,  they  would  give  yon 
handkerchiefs  there.  Ask  for  the  young  Razvnie.  Tell 
her  of  Sanpriel's  death — " 

He  stopped  short,  colouring.  Cinnerella  was  gazing 
steadfastly  at  him. 

"I  will  send  Cinnerella," .muttered  Pakomovna  disap- 
pointedly.   "  Daughter,  you  go  this  morning." 

There  was  nothing  to  be  said.  The  Stag-Fellow  turned 
to  Ichabod.  What  madness  had  prompted  the  suggestion? 
Tamsie  was  so  present  in  his  mind,  the  words  had  escaped 
him  in  spite  of  himself.  And  Cinnerella  to  meet  Tamsie! 
He  felt  a  revulsion.  He  could  not  bear  that  Tamsie  should 
meet  Cinnerella  Purrun. 

There  was  a  kind  of  liquid  sweetness  about  the  morn- 
ing; the  little  blue  pointed  shadows  of  the  heather  were 
swaying  on  the  green  tracks  that  ran,  twisted  and  doubled 
back  amongst  its  billows.  Ponies  whinnied.  The  north- 
west breeze  thrilled  all  along  the  beech-hedge,  and  ruffled 
the  waters  of  the  peat-stream. 

Cinnerella  went  to  the  Ford.  She  returned  with  but 
two  handkerchiefs.  These  she  displayed  ostentatiously, 
as  she  passed  the  Stag-Fellow,  who  was  talking  to  Reyna 
in  a  low  voice.  Reyna  was  drawing  her  sleeve  across  her 
eyes.  She  had  often  laughed  at  Sanpriel,  but  she  had  loved 
her,  because  Sanpriel  had  loved  her  little  Anselo.  The 
Stag-Fellow  looked  up.  He  saw  only  the  two  handker- 
chiefs. He  felt  a  little  shock  of  surprise.  Tamsie  had 
only  sent  two  handkerchiefs? 

"  Two,  daughter,  only  two  ?  "  scolded  Pakomovna  Pur- 
run. 

"  It  warn't  my  fault,  mam.  I  seed  no  one  but  the 
women,  who  give  me  these.  The  Rawnie  were  out  with 
a  Rye,  jist  corned  acrosst  the  water.    Him  that  slep  here, 
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five  months  back,  and  buyed  Gildcroy  Beshaley's  '  little 
hoss '." 

Cinnerella  spoke  loudly,  as  though  she  intended  that  the 
Stag-Fellow  should  hear. 

Nicolas  Buchan  back  already!  He  was  out  with  Tamsie 
now?  The  Stag-Fellow  had  known  him  to  be  coming. 
Tamsie  had  said  she  was  going  to  marry  him.  Yet  stunned, 
miserable  as  the  Stag-Fellow  had  been,  the  knowledge  had 
not  seemed  so  deadly  as  now.  A  wretched  feeling  of 
jealousy  was  creeping  chillily  into  the  very  fastnesses  of 
his  being.  Nicolas  Buchan,  who  had  helped  to  ruin  him. 
Nicolas  Buchan,  fifty-two,  nevertheless  in  the  full  warmth 
and  heyday  of  life.  Nicolas  Buchan,  the  embodiment  of 
success.  Nicolas  Buchan,  with  the  strong  personality,  the 
pleasant  voice,  and  sense  of  humour.  Nicolas  Buchan, 
full  of  that  which  interested  her  most. 

The  Stag-Fellow  remembered  he  himself  was  Egyptolo- 
gist, before  Gypsiologist.  But  even  had  this  not  been  so, 
Tamsie  had  loved  to  learn  of  the  Romanies,  those  quick- 
witted, likable,  boastful  people,  alternating  between  moods 
of  deepest  gloom  and  childlike  gaiety.  Tamsie  had  loved 
to  hear  how  in  days  gone  by  they  had  practised  many  arts 
since  lost.  How  then,  they  were  not  merely  tinkers,  horse- 
dealers,  and  musicians,  but  wonderful  metallurgists,  en- 
graving on  pewter,  lead  and  copper.  And  he  had  told 
Tamsie  before  how  in  1420  Lord  Andreas,  Duke  of  little 
Egypt,  had  been  driven  from  his  own  country  for  following 
the  Christian  faith,  and  of  how  seven  years  later  Thomas 
Earl  of  little  Egypt  had  also  suffered  persecution  and  exile 
for  professing  Christianity.  And  Tamsie,  much  moved, 
had  said  in  a  tiny  voice,  "  Sanpriel,  she  suffers  persecution 
for  professing  Christianity  too." 
Had  all  this  been  a  pose?  - 
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The  Stag-Fellow  remembered  too  the  morning  of  the 
young  cuckoo,  Tamsie,  usually  so  blunt,  gazing  at  him  with 
the  sweet  look  of  a  fawn;  Tamsie  breaking  away  through 
the  fern.  And  a  fortnight  later  as  she  came  to  the  beech 
tree,  her  arms  extended  over  the  breast-high  bracken,  her 
face  aflame  as  she  read  what  was  in  his  heart. 

Was  she  merely  a  coquette,  using  him  till  the  return  of 
her  guardian  ?  He  knew  she  was  not.  The  mere  thought 
brought  indignation.  Tamsie  might  be  hard,  inclined  to 
be  a  little  dictatorial;  perhaps  she  was  fickle;  but  she  was 
sincerity  itself.  And  now  the  Stag-Fellow  was  guessing 
very  dimly  at  the  truth.  Tamsie,  in  spite  of,  or  because  of 
her  erudition,  was  singularly  undeveloped.  He  and 
Nicolas  Buchan  had  disturbed  things,  had  dragged  out  into 
crude  light  what  should  have  slept  for  months  longer. 
The  Stag-Fellow  thought  of  a  ruthless  hand  groping  into 
earth,  of  seeds  bursting  into  pale  curly  little  crooks,  up- 
turned, and  left  too  early  to  the  mercies  of  sun,  wind  and 
rain. 

Biting  his  finger  he  stared  haggardly  across  the  moor. 
With  the  Romanies  he  had  thought  to  build  himself  an 
impregnable  citadel  secure  from  attack;  but  Tamsie  had 
found  a  way  in.  He  might  withdraw  himself  into  his  in- 
nermost prison,  and  bolt  and  bar  the  doors;  but  still  she 
would  follow  him. 

And  a  few  yards  away  lay  Sanpriel  dead!  The  Stag- 
Fellow  looked  up.  Gilderoy  was  coming  towards  him,  un- 
shaved,  unkempt.  Nothing  could  so  have  brought  home  to 
the  Stag-Fellow  the  devastation  in  the  gypsy's  life,  as  this 
neglect  of  his  appearance. 

Everything  was  pain.  The  Stag-Fellow  was  seeing  life 
wrong  as  it  were ;  just  as  when  we  look  at  a  map,  we  may 
sometimes  see  the  sea  as  land,  the  land  a  lake. 
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It  was  the  day  of  Sanpriel's  funeral.  A  mild,  shining, 
blue  day,  with  the  berries  very  red  in  the  hollies,  and  sud- 
den yellow,  and  rosy  tongues  in  the  beech-hedge,  as  though 
the  branches  here  and  there  were  bursting  into  flame. 
With  the  rain  there  had  been  much  wind  in  the  night ;  but 
now  it  was  only  skimming  lightly  over  the  tarnished  spires 
of  heather,  and  very  softly  parting  the  forelocks  of  the 
grazing  ponies.  In  the  bright  gentle  blue  overhead  steamy 
clouds  were  still  swept  round  in  circles,  like  suddenly  ar- 
rested flakes  of  spume  in  a  whirlpool.  Punctuating  the. 
dotted  beauty  of  thorn  trees,  stones,  streams  and  heather, 
came  the  loud  "  kar-kar "  of  a  carrion  crow,  that  sound 
so  reminiscent  of  autumn. 

The  day  before,  Gilderoy  Beshaley  had  taken  his  knife 
and  hacked  from  his  best  waistcoat  every  spade  guinea. 
He  had  loved  his  buttons  as  a  beautiful  woman  loves  her 
diamonds.  The  Stag-Fellow  had  watched  him  in  dreary 
fascination.  "  She  shall  take  them,  Bor,  as  well  as  her 
own  platter,  her  spoon  an'  knife,  an'  the  leaf  from  my  God's 
tree,  to  use  in  the  moon ;  an'  oh,  I  wishes  as  how  I  wur 
lyin'  there  dead  in  her  arms  likewise,"  the  boy  added  under 
his  breath,  turning  away. 

The  Stag-Fellow  looked  after  him.  When  Death  comes 
near  us,  it  looms  so  close  we  cannot  see  round.  It  is  like 
a  raven  beating  in  our  faces,  shutting  out  miles  of  happy 
landscape  with  its  frightful  wings,  he  was  thinking.     And 
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then  he  remembered  how  ever  since  the  death  of  Artfiur 
Palliser,  and  his  father,  that  dark  raven  had  never  seemed 
to  leave  him.  Still  it  was  beating  so  close,  he  could  not 
see  the  future  for  its  wings.  Thinking  of  this,  hearing 
again  Tamsie's  cry,  "  Oh,  don't  tell  me.  I  would  rather 
not  know!"  the  Stag-Fellow's  face  took  on  that  look  of 
hopeless  despair  when  the  future  holds  nothing  but  pain. 

Shut  in  the  citadel  of  the  mind,  no  one,  nothing  could 
hurt  him.  "  The  thoughts  of  a  man  are  his  strength,"  he 
told  himself  moodily.  "  Yes,  but  if  his  very  soul  is  in- 
jured, he  is  incapable  of  breeding  thoughts  strong  enough 
to  protect  himself." 

Why  had  he  not  justified  himself  to  Tamsie?  Why  had 
his  miserable,  shy  pride  dragged  the  words  back  from  his 
lips? 

He  stood,  a  lank-limbed,  abstracted  young  fellow,  in  the 
midst  of  tepid  sunshine,  in  the  midst  of  bustle.  Now  the 
slow  "  kar-kar  "  of  the  carrion  crow  was  unnoticed.  The 
gypsies  were  noisily  catching  donkeys  and  ponies  and  put- 
ting them  into  their  carts.  Nearly  all  were  going  to  the 
funeral,  including  old  Ercilla  Beshaley  on  her  white  ass. 
He  was  going  himself.  The  news  of  the  gypsy  funeral 
had  been  bruited  abroad.  Probably  Tamsie  would  be 
there.  Probably  Nicolas  Buchan.  He  did  not  care.  He 
did  not  care.  He  would  go  in  his  weather-stained  gypsy 
clothes.  He  would  stare  at  the  man  who  had  ruined  his 
happiness,  and  now  was  ruining  it  again.     He  did  not  care. 

But  Gilderoy,  like  an  automaton,  was  leading  Nicodemus 
in  the  cart  to  where  Sanpriel  lay  shut  in  her  coffin,  the  leaf 
from  "  my  God's  tree  "  beneath  her  chin,  the  platter,  knife, 
fork,  and  spade-guinea  buttons  resting  on  her  breast.  Gil- 
deroy needed  him.  He  must  help  Gilderoy.  The  Stag- 
Fellow  roused  himself,  and  went  forward. 
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Loverin,  Culvato,  and  two  of  the  young  Petulengroes 
were  lifting  the  coffin  into  the  little  cart.  There  were 
white  handkerchiefs  knotted  through  the  handles,  and  the 
coffin  itself  was  covered  with  white  handkerchiefs. 

Gilderoy  had  his  hand  at  the  mouth  of  Nicodemus. 
He  was  looking  over  his  shoulder  for  the  Stag-Fellow.  He* 
could  not  do  without  the  Stag-Fellow.  The  lad  had 
washed  and  shaved;  some  kindly  woman  had  sewn  other 
buttons  on  his  best  velvet  waistcoat  to  replace  the  spade 
guineas;  but  the  old  dandy  look  had  somehow  gone. 

"  We  alius  used  to  say  Gilderoy  Beshaley  wur  brother 
to  the  Romano  chiriclo,  the  water-wagtail,  Bor,"  whispered 
Reyna  pitifully.  "  (Stand  still,  Anselo,  an'  let  me  comb 
the  locks  o'  you.)  But  dabla!  now  he  look  more  like  to  a 
crow  losin'  his  feathers." 

"  I  thought  Romano  chiriclo  was  a  magpie,  not  a  wag- 
tail, Sister/'  said  the  Stag-Fellow,  because  he  must  speak, 
not  think.  "  When  I  shot  a  magpie,  you  said  whoever 
shoots  the  gypsy's  own  bird  marries  a  Gorgie  Rawnie" 

"  Avali,  Bor.  But  magpie  and  wagtail  are  jist  one  so 
dandy  as  the  other,  an'  so  we  calls  them  both  Romano 
chiricli,  the  gypsy's  own  bird,  an'  doubtless  yet  you  will 
marry  a  Gorgie  Rawnie"  said  Reyna,  nodding. 

Even  the  wisest  of  us  must  sometimes  thrill,  when  the 
impossibly  sweet  is  sometimes  innocently  quoted  by  a  child, 
or  another  as  possible.  A  week  ago  the  Stag-Fellow  would 
have  contradicted  Reyna,  smiling  and  showing  his  white 
teeth.     Now  he  only  contradicted. 

And  Paradise  Caumlo  coming  up  from  behind,  lugging 
at  her  donkey,  broke  in  rudely. 

"  The  Romano  sayin'  is  fur  the  Romanies,  not  fur  the 
Gorgio.  An'  tho'  the  Stag-Fellow  live  with  us,  Sister,  he 
is  no  brother  of  ours.     Them  first  days  when  he  wur  lyin' 
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sick  in  Gilderoy's  tent,  a  Romano  chiriclo  pitch  jist  above, 
an'  I  sings  our  sayin' — 


li  I 


Is  it  any  kin  to  me  it  will  fly,  it  will  fly, 
Is  it  any  kin  to  me  it  will  fly.' 

An*  the  bird  sit  there  fur  a  longful  time,  jist  as  still  as  the 
bird  on  a  church  tower.  He  is  no  kin  to  us."  And  Para- 
dise looked  at  the  Stag-Fellow  with  an  almost  malignant 
expression. 

He  laughed  a  little.  He  cared  nothing  for  the  hatred 
of  Paradise  Caumlo;  nevertheless  her  words  stung.  He 
was  an  outcast  from  the  gypsies,  no  less  than  the  Gentiles. 
None  would  own  him  as  brother.  He  looked  round  at  the 
encampment,  alive  now  as  a  stirred  ant-hill.  Every  gypsy, 
every  animal  had  its  own  place.  Even  every  little  spire  of 
heather,  or  brittle  frond  of  bracken  on  the  moor,  every 
little  dark-nosed  trout  in  the  stream,  every  gossamer  cloud 
wisp  in  the  beaming  blue  overhead,  was  at  home.  He  was 
the  only  one  lost  from  the  great  whole;  he  was  the  piece 
too  many  in  the  perfect  puzzle.  And  now  the  past  six 
months  was  no  longer  the  sweet,  free  life  lived  under  sun- 
shine and  starshine,  but  vagrant  months  lived  out  in  great 
bitterness  and  loneliness. 

The  sun  hid  behind  a  clotid,  the  peat-stream  dimpled  a 
cold  blue,  and  all  the  moor  lay  shadowed  beneath  the  bright 
gentle  sky.  It  was  half-past  twelve;  time  and  more  for 
the  funeral  procession  to  start.  All  were  gathered  there 
in  readiness.  There  were  nearly  twenty  pony  and  donkey 
carts.  Dogs  hung  about.  Men,  women  and  children  were 
dressed  in  their  best  and  brightest  No  work  had  been 
done,  or  would  be  done  that  day.  A  feeling  of  suppressed 
excitement  was  in  the  air.     All  this  for  Sanpriel,  shut  away 
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in  her  coffin,  covered  in  snowy  handkerchiefs  weighted 
down  with  stones,  poor  Sanpriel  who  had  been  of  little  ac- 
count in  life. 

"  You  will  follow  nex'  Sanpriel  an*  I,  Bor?  "  And  Gil- 
deroy  turned  his  sad,  quiet  eyes  on  the  Stag-Fellow. 

The  Stag-Fellow  nodded.  Gilderoy,  like  the  Ancient 
Egyptians,  seemed  to  be  saying,  "The  grave  only  brings 
sorrow  to  the  heart,  and  tears  to  the  eyes."  The  pity  of 
it  all  caught  him  suddenly  by  the  throat. 

Without  another  word  Gilderoy  began  leading  the  little 
donkey  Nicodemus,  with  its  sorrowful  burden,  over  the 
moor.  Bavol,  with  drooping  sickle  tail,  padded  close  be- 
side. The  Stag-Fellow,  behind  Ichabod,  followed  closely; 
and  then  the  whole  long  stream  seemed  to  stir,  and  shudder 
into  life.  Now,  creaking,  groaning  and  jolting,  the  caval- 
cade made  its  slow  difficult  way  across  the  heather,  to  the 
pallid  road  switch-backing  there  across  the  moor;  and  as 
it  started,  that  grey  cloud-shadow  gradually  faded,  till  the 
peat-stream  twinkled  into  molten  silver,  the  strange,  crude 
colouring  of  the  women's  shawls  and  kerchiefs,  the  men's 
neckcloths,  the  little  children's  frocks,  flamed  out  once  more 
amongst  the  dying  bracken,  the  cushions  of  rosy  moss,  the 
scarlet-orange  whortleberry  leaf. 

Sanpriel  had  left  the  camping-place  for  the  last  time,  and 
now  the  voices  of  the  peat-stream,  silenced  by  the  carts, 
whinnying  of  ponies,  the  talking,  the  exclamations  of  the 
gypsies,  rose  once  more,  clear,  bright,  and  chillily  aloof 
from  the  sorrows  of  humanity. 

Between  the  immense  wind-swept  sky,  and  the  immense 
curving  moor  the  procession  crawled  like  some  tiny  gaudy 
caterpillar.  Not  through  Windy  Gap  did  it  go,  but  up  the 
long  sunny  high  road  which  Gilderoy  had  taken  months 
before,  when  driving  Nicolas  Buchan  and  Tamsie  to  the 
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Ford.     There  they  would  ford  the  river  Barle,  and  at  the 
thought  the  Stag-Fellow  felt  his  heart  heats. 

Would  Tamsie  be  at  the  funeral?  A  funeral  was  no 
place  for  a  young  girl.  But  a  gypsy's  funeral  would  be  a 
sight,  a  show.  The  Blennerhassetts  might  take  Tamsie  to 
a  gypsy's  funeral,  as  they  might  take  her  to  Queen  Vic- 
toria's, were  she  suddenly  to  die.  The  Stag-Fellow  might 
stand  close  beside  Tamsie  in  the  little  grassy  churchyard. 
But  he  would  not  be  able  to  speak,  only  to  turn  white  if 
Tamsie  were  there. 

Buchan  might  come.     He  knew  that  he  was  risking  that 

"Not  comin',  Bor,  you  say?"  Gilderoy  had  stammered 
uncomprehendingly  the  evening  before.  "  Not  comin'  to 
see  the  last  of  my  wench ! " 

"  Yes,  Brother,  of  course  I  am  coming,"  the  Stag-Fellow 
had  put  in  very  quickly  at  sight  of  the  gypsy's  face.  For 
the  last  few  days  Gilderoy  had  looked  like  a  whipped  dog, 
but  now  in  his  unhappy  eyes  dawned  the  expression  of 
the  poor  brute  who  has  just  escaped  a  further  blow. 

"  I  knewed  I  must  ha'  mistook  you,  Bor." 

The  Stag-Fellow  nodded. 

What  did  it  matter  if  Buchan  saw  him?  What  did  any- 
thing matter  ?  Once  he  had  seen  a  heavily-laden  horse  on 
a  hill,  starting,  straining,  trembling,  ready  to  back,  to  turn 
aside,  but  unable  to  pull  ahead  in  spite  of  whizzing  lash. 
He  felt  himself  that  poor  brute.  He  was  straining  and 
trembling;  and  yet  he  was  the  master  also,  and  he  was 
flogging  himself.  He  was  even  ready  to  light  a  fire  be- 
neath, to  force  himself  up  the  impossible  road. 

If  Tamsie  came  to  the  funeral,  it  would  be  Nicolas 
Buchan  who  would  bring  her.  They  would  take  the  short 
cut  through  the  woods,  and  he  would  be  walking  close  be- 
side her,  his  face  turning  constantly  to  hers,  his  hand  grip- 
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ping  her  elbow,  as  the  Stag-Fellow  had  seen  him  do  before. 

He  would  be  very  full  of  Egypt.  And  yet,  though  he 
would  explain  and  interest  as  perhaps  no  one  else  could  do, 
such  was  his  forceful  personality,  all  would  be  just  a 
medium  for  the  love  in  his  heart.  For  no  matter  what 
he  was  doing,  no  matter  of  what  he  was  talking,  Buchan 
carried  his  own  atmosphere  along  with  him,  colouring,  dis- 
torting, and  disturbing ;  much  as  a  planet  carries  hers.  So 
thought  the  Stag-Fellow.  And  Tamsie?  How  could  she, 
young  and  impressionable,  stand  out  before  such  charm, 
such  unconscious  flattery!  All  women  loved  Nicolas 
Buchan.  He  knew  it.  Why  should  Tamsie  be  the  ex- 
ception? So  the  Stag-Fellow  tortured  himself.  And  now 
his  thoughts  were  coming  at  him  like  vindictive  bees. 
Moment  by  moment  his  features  became  more  as  though 
they  were  carved  out  of  teak.  Who  in  their  senses  dreams 
of  deliberately  irritating  and  working  a  sore  with  a  rusty 
knife?  Yet  how  many  will  do  that  to  their  heart,  every 
day! 

Just  ahead  of  him,  jolting  behind  Nicodemus  the  don- 
key, Sanpriel  was  lying  cold  and  pale.  They  had  taken  the 
white  handkerchiefs  off  the  coffin  till  it  reached  the  church- 
yard; but  there  was  one  still  knotted  in  a  handle,  and  it 
was  fluttering  out  in  the  windy  sunshine.  There  was 
something  pathetic  about  that  fluttering  handkerchief.  It 
was  as  though  Sanpriel  were  waving  good-bye  to  the  moor, 
the  peat-stream,  her  little  brown  tent  He  remembered  the 
fluttering  handkerchiefs  at  the  docks,  when  first  he  had  left 
England  for  Egypt.  Life,  flushed,  bright-eyed  and  full 
of  promise,  was  beckoning  to  him  from  the  other  side,  but 
even  then  he  had  felt  a  queer  tightening  in  hi9  throat  at  the 
sight  of  those  unknown  fluttering  handkerchiefs.  And 
now  he  was  wandering  in  Egypt,  hearing  the  "  ha-a-a  "  of 
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the  donkey  boys,  seeing  th^  circling  bronze  kites  against 
the  sapphire-dark  skies,  living  through  the  first  happy  ex- 
cited months.  And  then  the  calamity!  The  disgrace! 
The  return  home ! 

His  eyes,  gazing  between  Ichabod's  woolly,  cream-col- 
oured ears,  saw  the  fluttering  handkerchief  again. 

"  Good-bye  !    Good-bye ! " 

It  was  Sanpriel  lying  there,  Sanpriel  being  carried  away 
from  the  little  brown  tent  that  she  loved.  Sanpriel,  so 
wistfully  young.  How  sweet  she  was  with  her  voice  of 
appeal.  How  human  she  was  for  all  her  self-sacrifice. 
"  To  save  all  of  'em  exceptin'  Shuri  Petulengro,  an'  may 
the  devil  run  away  with  her  bodily,  fur  she  is  his  own 
daughter,  an'  lift  her  eyes  to  my  man! "  She  had  always 
reminded  him  of  Chopin's  music;  but  now  it  was  not  of 
Chopin's  waltzes,  as  he  had  once  imagined,  but  rather  his 
mazurkas,  into  whose  sweetness  crashes  tragedy  unsus- 
pected. 

The  certainty  of  immortality  had  come,  never  to  leave 
him  altogether  again,  but  it  was  resurrection  of  the  body 
the  Stag-Fellow  was  craving  for  now,  even  that  resurrec- 
tion of  the  body  which  the  Ancient  Egyptians  had  believed 
in  before  they  became  despairing  sceptics;  before  they  had 
cried  "  the  grave  only  brings  sorrow  to  the  heart,  and  tears 
to  the  eyes."  He  wanted  Sanpriel  for  Gilderoy,  not  as  a 
disembodied  spirit,  but  the  Sanpriel  with  the  gentle  whin- 
ing voice,  the  brown  arms,  the  long  sweet  eyes,  and  little 
snake-shaped  head.  Her  life  had  been  thrown  away,  and 
with  it  Gilderoy's  happiness.  He  looked  at  the  boy  leading 
Nicodemus  just  ahead.  All  Gilderoy's  old  debonair  car- 
riage was  gone,  even  his  moleskin  cap  had  lost  its  jaunty 
poise.  Sanpriel's  life  had  been  thrown  away.  Yet  per- 
haps not  quite  thrown  away.    The  Stag-Fellow  knew  a 
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little  of  drawing,  and  now  he  thought  the  far  apart  lines 
of  Sanpriel's  life  must  one  day  inevitably  converge  into 
perfection,  though  the  little  paper  of  this  life  had  not  been 
large  enough  to  hold  that  vanishing  point! 

They  were  coming  to  the  Ford.  The  Stag-Fellow  felt  a 
little  sick.  The  river  glistened  silverly  beyond  the  shady, 
fenvtrimmed,  tunnel-like  lane  down  which  they  were  trav- 
elling. The  Stag-Fellow  looked  straight  before  him,  and 
suddenly  his  face  was  burning.  Gilderoy  was  seated  on 
the  shaft  of  the  little  cart,  his  legs  dangling.  The  gypsy 
emerged  into  sunshine.  The  Stag-Fellow  heard  the  deli- 
cate splashing  of  the  donkey's  hoofs,  and  now  there  were 
sunlit  diamonds  flicking  up  on  either  side  of  Ichabod  also. 
People  were  looking  over  the  garden  wall.  The  Stag-Fel- 
low knew  it,  rather  than  saw  it.  His  face  was  on  fire,  his 
heart  a  lump  of  ice.  He  urged  Ichabod  onwards  till  the 
pony's  square  little  nose  was  touching  the  tail-board  of 
Gilderoy's  cart.  This  crossing  of  the  river  behind  San- 
priel's dead  body,  with  perhaps  Buchan  and  Tamsie  look- 
ing on,  was  a  slow  fiery  torture,  a  very  Tophet.  Paradise 
Caumlo  was  just  behind.  He  could  hear  the  gusty  anger 
in  her  voice,  as  her  donkey  bent  its  legs  preparatory  to 
lying  down  in  the  water.  There  was  the  rattle  and  jar  of 
the  descending  stream  of  carts,  the  splashing  of  hoofs  — 
Then  Nicodemus  was  struggling  up  the  other  side,  the  cof- 
fin tilted.  Ichabod  himself  was  scrambling  out  of  the 
river.    It  was  over. 

Those  handkerchiefs  at  the  docks  had  fluttered  good-bye 
when  their  owners'  eyes  were  blinded  by  tears;  but  there 
was  no  wind  in  the  valley,  and  now  the  far  moorside,  with 
the  wheeling  buzzards,  the  peat-stream  and  the  little  brown 
tent  were  gone  for  ever.  Sanpriel's  handkerchief  hung 
limp.     Sanpriel,  he  must  think  of  Sanpriel,  not  Tamsie 
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leaning   over   the   wall.     Where   was   Sanpriel?    In  the 
moon,  as  Gilderoy  tried  to  persuade  himself,  or  walking  in 
the  Fields  of  Aluf    He  did  not  want  to  think  of  the  weary 
little  migratory  bird  beating  on  and  on  through  the  cen- 
turies.    Religions  had  slowly  crumbled  to  dust  under  the 
pressure  of  centuries  and  centuries.     But   somehow  for 
poor  Sanpriel  there  must  surely  be  an  exception,  just  as 
surely  there  must  be  an  exception  made  for  those  Ancient 
Egyptians  for  whom  he  had  felt  a  passion  of  affection 
and  pity,  ever  since  he  had  first  heard  Nicolas  Buchan  lec- 
ture, fifteen  years  before.     For  them  not  only  immortality, 
but    resurrection    of    the    body!     Perhaps    Sanpriel    was 
walking  with  Amonhotep  himself  in  the  Field  of  Marsh- 
mallows,  the  Field  of  Light  and  Peace.     And  when  the  day 
should  come,  Tamsie  would  also  wander  there.     The  Stag- 
Fellow  smiled  a  very  little  at  himself.     He  wondered  if  all 
unbelievers  have  their  little  exceptions,  after  this  fashion. 
Never  for  one  instant  did  he  cease  thinking.     The  awful 
activity  of  his  brain  went  on,  and  even  whilst  his  thoughts 
trod  their  beaten  track  deeper  and  deeper,  he  realised  the 
steep  woods  were  becoming  untidy  with  the  lovely  untidi- 
ness of  autumn.     Leaves  of  undergrowth  were  scarce  and 
turning  pale.     Between  them  he  saw  a  colony  of  conical 
mouse-coloured  fungi  on  very  slender  white  stems.     Burn- 
ing at  the  mossy  root  of  a  great  beech  tree,  was  a  vermilion 
toadstool   with   jagged   lumps  of  cream  on   its    rounded 
brightness.     He   noticed   the   shady,   bitter   smell    of   the 
woods  give  place  to  the  sweetness  of  sun- warmed  black- 
berries, and  gorse,  as  they  came  out  on  the  wild  hillside. 
A  hind  sprang  up,  gleaming  like  a  ripe  chestnut  in  the  sun- 
shine.    He    could    distinguish    Paradise    Caumlo's    rough 
voice  through  the  rattling  jar  of  the  wheels,  the  pattering 
of  the  donkeys'  high  little  hoofs. 
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Hawkworthy  churchyard  lay  along  the  high  ridge  divid- 
ing two  valleys.  A  low  wall  separated  the  graves  from  the 
fields,  and  so  abruptly  did  these  last  fall  away,  unless  one 
stood  close  to  the  wall,  they  were  invisible.  One  stood 
on  the  edge  of  a  cliff,  as  it  were,  looking  through  the 
changeful  atmosphere  to  the  opposite  moor,  looming  rosy 
and  yellow,  and  slashed  here  and  there  with  tracks  of 
brightest  turf. 

Sanpriel  had  loved  the  sound  of  running  water,  and  here 
she  would  sleep  to  its  warbling.  For  not  only  was  the 
high  ridge  skirted  on  one  side  by  the  River  Barle,  on  the 
other  by  a  hurrying  brown  little  trout  stream ;  but  a  dozen 
cascading  rills  laced  the  steep  slopes  on  either  side  with 
quicksilver. 

The  Stag-Fellow,  with  Gilderoy,  Tornapen  Purrun,  and 
one  of  the  young  Petulengroes  was  to  bear  Sanpriel  into 
the  church,  and  after  to  the  graveside.  In  the  little  lane 
the  procession  came  to  a  standstill  and  now  Gilderoy  and 
others  were  covering  the  coffin  with  the  white  handkerchiefs 
once  more,  weighting  them  down  with  white  stones  from 
the  moor,  so  that  they  should  not  blow  away. 

"Bor!  I  can't  abear  it.  I  can't!"  Suddenly  Gil- 
dero/s  face  was  twitching.  He  grasped  the  Stag-Fellow's 
arm. 

"  Think  how  sweetly  she  will  sleep,  Brother,"  whis- 
pered the  Stag-Fellow,  gently  unfastening  those  brown 
fingers.  "  Listen  to  the  water  fluting,  and  the  wind  in  the 
leaves  of  the  ash  tree." 

They  carried  Sanpriel  out  of  the  windy  sunshine  into 
the  blue-washed  little  church.  There  were  many  there, 
but  the  Blennerhassetts'  pew  was  empty.  The  church  felt 
damp  and  chilly.  The  blue  walls  were  streaked  and 
patched.     The  harmonium  brayed  out,  drowning  the  hiss- 
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ing  of  the  wind  in  the  few  remaining  ash  leaves,  the  dear 
warbling  of  the  rills,  the  faint  ra-aaaaaaa  of  the  river  far 
below. 

The  Stag-Fellow  glanced  at  Gilderoy.  Was  he  too  feel- 
ing that  Sanpriel  did  not  belong  in  here,  that  she  belonged 
to  the  waving  sunlit  grass,  the  babbling  water,  the  flick- 
ing yellow  leaves  of  the  old  ash  tree? 

But  Gilderoy  was  sitting  in  the  pew  perfectly  still,  his 
hands  hanging  limply  from  either  knee,  the  tears  coursing 
down  his  brown  cheeks. 

Through  the  open  door  of  the  church  the  Stag-Fellow 
could  see  the  grassy  graves,  and  a  white  cross,  now  a  cold- 
shadowed  blue,  against  the  sunny  afternoon  sky.  Over 
the  low  wall  just  beyond,  the  top  of  a  waggon  of  corn, 
and  the  spikes  of  a  cart-horse's  collar  just  showed.  They 
were  harvesting  in  the  field  below;  and  later  on,  when  he 
and  the  gypsies  were  assembled  round  the  open  grave, 
when  the  women  began  to  rave  and  yowl,  beating  their 
breasts,  plucking  at  their  bright  folded  handkerchiefs,  the 
labourers  left  their  harvesting,  and  came  running  up  over 
the  stubble  to  see  the  spectacle.  It  was  abhorrent  to  the 
Stag-Fellow,  but,  he  reflected,  Gilderoy  might  be  pleased. 
He  was  right.  When  the  grave  was  filled  in,  and  Pako- 
movna  Purrun,  Reyna  and  all  the  other  women  broke  again 
into  wailing  and  lamentation,  the  Stag-Fellow  heard  the  lad 
mutter  thickly  — 

"  'Tis  a  rale  funeral  you've  had,  my  little  hen-bird.  The 
best  your  man  or  any  other  cud  give  to  you." 

A  few  minutes  later  the  gypsies  came  streaming  through 
the  little  gate  into  the  sunny  lane.  The  women  and  chil- 
dren were  silent,  except  for  an  hysterical  hiccough  here 
and  there;  the  men  appeared  less  self-conscious.  Amongst 
the  children  there  was  a  certain  air  of  expectation. 
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This  the  Stag-Fellow  was  too  wretched,  too  preoccupied 
to  notice.  Sanpriel  was  buried.  She  was  gone.  There 
was  a  full  stop.  At  a  Gentile  funeral  there  would  have 
been  the  subsequent  reading  of  the  will,  when  the  dead 
seem  to  touch  with  their  hand  first  this  one,  and  then  that, 
as  it  were.  But  Sanpriel  had  nothing  to  leave.  Her 
knife,  her  mug  and  platter  had  been  buried  with  her. 

Donkeys  and  ponies  had  been  tied  to  the  hedge,  but  the 
animals,  teased  by  the  flies,  had  fidgeted  and  backed  into 
each  other  so  that  some  of  the  wheels  were  hopelessly  locked. 
As  he  and  the  gypsies  had  stood  round  the  grave,  under 
the  spare  flickering  leaves  of  the  ash  tree,  the  Stag-Fellow 
had  vaguely  heard  the  hot  sound  of  the  animals  stamping 
and  fidgeting,  through  the  limpid  words  of  the  Burial  Serv- 
ice. He  therefore  was  not  surprised  at  the  confusion 
awaiting  them  in  the  lane. 

Gilderoy,  his  cap  pulled  well  down  over  his  eyes,  pushed 
past  to  get  to  Nicodemus.  Chucking  at  the  donkey's  head, 
he  backed,  jostled,  and  forced  a  way  out  into  a  clear  bit 
of  road.  Here  Bavol  was  awaiting  him,  the  tip  of  her 
tail  whirring  like  the  wings  of  a  humming-bird  moth.  The 
dog  smiled  a  loving  welcome,  lifted  on  to  her  hind  legs  a 
moment,  and  then  dropping  again,  bounded  forward,  as  the 
boy  flapped  the  reins,  and  rattled  off  at  a  great  rate  between 
the  high  hedges. 

The  axle  of  Loverin  Caumlo's  cart  was  caught  against 
that  of  the  Stag-Fellow's.  The  old  gypsy  paused  a  moment 
to  look  after  his  cousin. 

"  Seems  a  rale  pity  to  part  with  that  neddy,  Bor.  He 
are  a  reg"lar  wonner  to  go." 

"Part  with  him?  (Come  up,  pony!)  Why  should  he 
part  with  him,  Loverin  ?  "  asked  the  Stag-Fellow  mechani- 
cally. 
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The  old  gypsy  stared.  He  had  come,  like  them  all,  to 
accept  the  Stag-Fellow  as  a  Romany  Rye. 

"  Don't  you  know,  Bor,  that  young  Gilderoy  Beshaley 
slaughter  the  neddy,  an'  burn  all  that  belong  to  his  woman 
this  night?  Tis  a  Romany  custom,"  said  he  very  slowly, 
and  clambered  into  his  cart. 

Yes,  the  Stag-Fellow  knew  that.  Gilderoy  had  told  him 
months  before;  and  he  had  remembered  at  the  time  with 
interest  that  the  Buddhist  priest  says  all  which  is  burnt  at 
a  funeral  goes  to  the  next  world  for  the  use  of  the  dead 
man.  But  as  it  happened  the  only  gypsy  death  in  the  last 
few  months  had  been  a  week-old  baby  who  naturally  had 
no  belongings.  It,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  had  been  quietly 
buried  one  evening  in  the  outskirts  of  a  little  birch  coppice. 
So  the  gypsy  custom  had  not  been  brought  home  to  the 
Stag-Fellow. 

Now  in  the  moving  press,  he  noticed  an  air  of  suppressed 
excitement.  He  heard  little  Anselo  excitedly  chattering  of 
blood  and  fire.  Sanpriel  was  buried  out  of  sight,  not  only 
by  the  sweet-smelling  earth,  but  by  this  hideous  parapher- 
nalia of  death.  Already  she  herself  seemed  forgotten, 
except  indeed  by  the  lonely  figure  of  her  boy-husband,  rat- 
tling along  the  lane  behind  Nicodemus,  his  cap  pulled  low 
over  his  eyes. 

The  Stag-Fellow  sickened.  Now  he  was  finding  the 
gypsy  life  a  kind  of  hashish  which,  far  from  bringing  him 
peace,  had  brought  him  nothing  but  horror  and  night- 
mare. 

He  felt  an  urgent  desire  to  break  away  from  this  people. 
The  autumn  sun  was  hot  on  the  back  of  his  neck.  He 
heard  the  incessant  rattle  of  wheels,  the  incessant  beating 
of  ponies'  and  donkeys'  hoofs  on  the  rocky  lane.  He  was 
a  link  in  this  noisy  chain,  which  could  never  be  broken;  a 
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link  which  seemed  to  rattle  and  clank.  He  was  part  of 
this  nightmare  chain  for  ever.  Between  the  high,  dusty 
hedges,  Ichabod's  square  little  nose  was  nearly  touching 
Loverin  Caumlo's  cart,  while  the  head  of  the  Purrun  pony 
was  over  the  tail-piece  of  his  own  cart.  And  Cinnerella's 
gaze  was  on  his  back.  Cinnerella's  eyes  were  very  thought- 
ful. Her  upper  teeth  were  embedded  on  her  full  upper  lip. 
She  had  been  speaking  to  Paradise  Caumlo. 

Ponies  and  donkeys  were  turned  loose  on  arrival  at  the 
consa  or  camping  place.  There  was  eating  and  drinking 
for  an  hour  or  more.  Now  the  sun  was  sinking  a  globe  of 
fire  in  a  plum-coloured  west,  brightening  the  heather  to 
rusty  rose,  tinging  the  glugging  waters  of  the  peat-stream 
blood-red.  To  Nicodemus,  grazing  with  half-a-dozen 
others,  Gilderoy  came  swinging  up  in  a  wild  savage  mood. 
He  had  been  drinking.  His  eyes  were  bloodshot,  his  mole- 
skin cap  was  lost,  his  rough  locks  dangled  blackly  in  front 
of  his  ears. 

"  Some  drinks  fur  thirst,  an'  some  fur  pleasure,  but  Gil- 
deroy Beshaley  be  drinking  fur  madness,  Bor,"  observed 
Tornapen  Purrun,  taking  his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth,  and 
turning  his  head  to  stare  after  the  boy. 

The  Stag-Fellow  nodded.  And  Cinnerella,  hearing  her 
father's  words,  unseen  exchanged  a  look  with  Paradise 
Caumlo.  It  was  as  though  these  two  shared  some  sinister 
secret. 

Gilderoy  was  bringing  back  the  donkey  towards  the 
beech-hedge.  One  trembling  hand  clutched  at  its  unevenly 
hogged  mane.  The  lad  looked  round  at  all  the  gypsies 
waiting  eagerly  there.  He  gave  a  little  stupid  laugh  of 
defiance,  or  pain,  God  knows  which.  He  took  off  his  vel- 
vet coat,  and  flung  it  to  the  ground.  He  was  unknotting 
his  yellow  handkerchief,  and  now  he  tied  it  over  Nicode- 
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mus'  eyes,  leaving  his  own  throat  bare  and  ruddy  in  the 
light  of  the  setting  sun. 

Nicodemus  waited  unconcernedly,  resting  his  off  hind 
leg,  languidly  switching  his  short  stubby  tail. 

"  Ha'  you  got  it,  Mushipenf  " 

Pushed  forward  by  Reyna,  little  Anselo  hurried  out,  his 
eyes  dancing  with  excitement,  something  shut  carefully  in 
his  little  brown  fist. 

It  was  a  piece  of  white  chalk. 

Gilderoy  took  it,  and  marked  a  spot  on  the  donkey's  fore- 
head. Then  he  picked  up  a  small  hammer,  paused  a  mo- 
ment —  and  swung  it. 

Instantly  Nicodemus  dropped  on  his  knees,  shuddering, 
collapsing.  The  gypsy  stooped,  untied  the  yellow  hand- 
kerchief, picked  up  his  stick,  and  drove  it  deep,  deep  into 
the  hole  between  the  donkey's  eyes. 

There  were  little  gasps  and  murmurs  of  excitement,  hor- 
ror and  pleasure  all  round,  but  the  Stag-Fellow  turned 
away,  sickened  at  seeing  Gilderoy's  stick  disappearing  into 
the  donkey's  head. 

"  Bavol !  "  called  Gilderoy,  huskily.     "  Here,  Bitch." 

Bavol  rippled  up,  her  tongue  lolling,  her  taper  tail  swing- 
ing in  confidence. 

Paradise  Caumlo  strode  forward,  a  wicker  basket  in  her 
arms,  somehow  a  sinister,  tragic  figure  with  her  hard 
features  dyed  red  as  blood  in  the  sunset. 

Without  a  word  Gilderoy  took  the  basket.  He  turned 
it  upside  down,  looked  up  into  the  branches  of  the  beech- 
hedge,  moved  the  basket  a  little  to  one  side,  and  patted 
the  top  encouragingly  with  one  hand. 

"  Here,  Bitch." 

Bavol  bent,  and  sprang  lightly  up.  She  stood  waiting 
there,  looking  all  round  at  the  assembled  gypsies,  with  long 
sweet  eyes  and  courteous  tail. 
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"  Gilderoy,  what  are  you  about  ?  "  demanded  the  Stag- 
Fellow  very  suddenly. 

"  What  am  I  about,  Bor?    Swingin'  the  Bitch." 

The  Stag-Fellow  pushed  forward. 

"No,  no,  Brother.  Not  the  bitch.  Give  her  to  me. 
Look  at  her  licking  your  wrist.  Think  how  Sanpriel  loved 
her  — " 

"  'Cos  Sanpriel  love  her,  she  go  to  Sanpriel.  Sanpriel 
shall  have  her  in  the  ruppeny  moon  if  she  like.  She  shall, 
I  tells  you,"  almost  shouted  the  boy  in  mingled  grief  and 
rage. 

"  Tis  our  custom,  Bor.  What  call  fur  you  to  interfere  ?  " 
broke  in  Paradise  Caumlo  harshly.  And  some  one  laughed. 
Cinnerella  Purrun. 

But  Gilderoy  was  in  that  tinder-like  mood  when  a  spark 
is  sufficient  to  light  us  into  conflagration. 

"  You  lie,"  he  flared  out.  "  Tis  not  the  custom!  The 
bitch  wur  never  Sanpriel's.  She  belong  to  me  —  to  me  — 
alius  I  say  — "  now  his  face  was  working  piteously  — "  but 
if  I  chooses  —  if  I  chooses  to — " 

He  broke  off  to  knot  the  yellow  handkerchief  round  the 
dog's  neck.  Bavol  thought  it  a  capital  game;  vainly  tried 
to  get  her  under  jaw  beneath  it,  and  then  caught  imaginary 
fleas  with  her  teeth  all  up  his  wrist. 

Gilderoy  pulled  the  end  of  rope  which  had  been  bulging 
his  pocket  out.  He  looked  up,  and  threw  it  over  that  jut- 
ting branch  which  had  jutted  through  his  thoughts  the 
past  half -hour.  He  fastened  the  rope  into  the  handker- 
chief, and  tied  a  slip  knot  with  his  shaking  fingers.  Bavol 
licked  his  hand,  yawned  and  platformed  her  slim  warm 
muzzle  on  his  arm. 

Then  for  one  moment  Gilderoy's  deliberation  forsook 
him.  He  shut  his  eyes  and  pressed  his  cheek  against  that 
shapely  silvery  side. 
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"  Bitch  —  my  bitch  — " 

For  one  moment,  and  then  with  a  sudden  effort  he 
kicked  the  basket  aside,  and  went  blindly  across  to  the  peat- 
stream.  He  stood  there,  looking  down  into  the  shadowed, 
gurgling  waters,  with  the  face  of  a  spectre. 

Minutes  Gilderoy  stood  staring  —  breathing.  Then  he 
turned.  Bavol  was  hanging  from  the  branch,  the  tip  of 
her  long  tail  just  sweeping  the  turf,  as  she  slowly  twiddled 
a  little  way  round,  a  little  way  back.    ,    .    • 


XXVIII 


"WHO-OO?" 


Very  small,  very  white,  and  riding  high  in  the  sky  was  the 
full  moon.  For  miles  round,  the  moors  lay  like  rough, 
tumbled  grey  seas,  whose  waves  fiad  suddenly  been  arrested. 
Here  and  there  was  a  thorn  bush  —  like  a  buoy ;  and  scat- 
tered round  the  gypsy  encampment,  the  God  protecting  holly 
trees,  stiff,  and  sombrely  glittering.  The  gypsy  tents  them- 
selves shone  unnaturally  blanched,  their  shadows  short, 
sharp,  black-green,  a  totally  different  shade  to  that  velvety 
darkness  lying  beneath  the  double  beech-hedge. 

The  peat-stream  tinkled  on ;  and  on  some  far  away  farm- 
stead a  sheep  dog  barked  incessantly.  Yet  over  everything 
was  the  tense,  unnatural  silence  of  bright  moonlight. 

Between  old  Ercilla  Beshaley's  tent  and  the  Purruns* 
was  a  charred  space  gleaming  silverly  black.  Here  squatted 
the  motionless  figure  of  Gilderoy.  His  forehead  was  hid- 
den on  his  knees.  His  head  was  so  low  the  moonlight  fell 
full  on  the  nape  of  his  neck,  bent  forward  from  his  knotted 
handkerchief. 

Out  of  the  shadows  crept  the  figures  of  two  women,  one 
gaunt  and  tall,  the  other  short.  Both  trod  softly;  an  im- 
aginative watcher  would  have  guessed  there  was  something 
sinister  about  their  purpose. 

Cinnerella  Purrun  had  wrapped  the  new  shawl  about  her. 
Its  tartan  was  faintly  discernible  in  the  moonlight.  Hid- 
den beneath  was  something  Paradise  Caumlo  knew  nothing 
of.    These  two  had  met  in  the  common  cause  of  hatred ;  but 
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Cinnerella,  however  open  she  might  appear  to  be,  would 
always  have  certain  reservations  secreted  in  the  inmost 
penumbra  of  her  nature.  It  was  Paradise  Caumlo  who  first 
caught  sight  of  that  figure,  squatting  so  motionless,  so  deso- 
late, so  forlorn,  in  the  wan  glare  of  the  moon.  Paradise 
looked  at  it  for  a  moment  without  speaking.  She  thought 
of  her  Sacki. 

"  He  love  his  woman  powerful  much,  Sister/'  she 
whispered  slowly,  her  gaze  still  on  Gilderoy.  "  I  feels 
grieved  fur  him.  Mark  me,  if  he  don't  thin  away  from  this 
day,  like  a  robin  in  a  cage." 

But  Cinnerella's  face,  heavy  greenish-white,  was  quite 
unmoved.  She  shifted  something  beneath  her  shawl  before 
answering. 

"  There  wur  no  call  fur  him  to  set  flame  to  his  tent  in  sich 
ondikelous  fashion,"  she  murmured  callously.  "  An*  don't 
f  orgit,  Sister,  the  more  he  hungers  arter  Sanpriel  this  night, 
the  more  likely  he  give  ear  to  you  an'  me,  an'  do  what  we 
requires."  She  paused  a  moment,  then  raising  her  heavy 
lids,  looked  at  the  older  woman.  "  You  forgotten  a'ready 
you  are  '  Mrs.  Pani/  an'  Sacki,  your  man,  linger  in  *  Trans- 
ported-Fellow's-Country,'  whilst  the  Stag-fellow  eat  the 
sweet  of  the  meat  with  the  gypsy  people  ?  " 

Paradise  Caumlo  drew  her  breath  sharply. 

Cinnerella  was  smiling  a  very  little.  There  was  a 
pleasureable  excitement  about  her.  The  hysterical  cries, 
and  shrieks  she,  with  the  other  women,  had  given  way  to  in 
the  churchyard,  the  slaughtering  of  Nicodemus,  and  Bavol, 
the  unexpected  burning  of  the  tent,  had  roused  things  in  her 
blood  that  would  not  be  quieted  till  they  had  been  full  fed. 
Gilderoy  should  feed  them. 

"  He  sleeps,"  she  whispered.  "  Doubtless  arter  all  the 
'  apple-water '  an' '  fire-water '  he  took." 
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But  Gilderoy  was  not  asleep ;  only  sunk  in  wretchedness. 
Lightly  as  the  women  trod,  their  feet  scrunched  on  the 
charred  sticks,  shining  so  silvery-black  in  the  moonshine. 
He  lifted  his  head,  and  stared  up,  stupidly  blinking. 

"  What  are  you  wanting?  " 

Paradise  Caumlo  had  endeavoured  to  speak  to  him  before 
that  day.  She  had  tried  in  the  churchyard  to  detain  him. 
She  had  laid  one  hard  brown  hand  on  his  shoulder,  at  the 
burning  of  his  tent  and  his  belongings.  He  had  shaken  her 
off;  but  here  she  was  again,  the  ugly  yapping  cur.  He 
scowled  at  her. 

"Brother,  do  not  lift  your  voice  so  loud,"  whispered 
Paradise  very  quickly.  "  We  are  not  wishful  Cinnerella 
should  be  missed.  You  are  not  exactly  civil-spoken,  yet 
Cinnerella  here,  an'  me,  are  wishful  only  fur  your  good." 

"  I  want  no  good  at  your  hands,  Paradise  Caumlo,  nor 
at  yours  nuther,  Cinnerella  Purrun,  an'  if  you  don't  leave 
me  here  with  my  own  thoughts,  I  tells  your  Dado  an'  your 
Mam  I  see  you  abroad  whilst  they  wur  sleepin'." 

"  Brother,  I  brings  you  some  fire-water,"  murmured  Cin- 
nerella in  her  slow  deep  voice,  as  though  he  had  not  spoken. 
And  from  beneath  the  shawl  she  produced  a  bottle  of 
brandy. 

Paradise  Caumlo  flung  her  a  look  of  surprise  and  ad- 
miration that  quickly  curdled  into  heavy  unfriendliness. 
She  had  fancied  Cinnerella  was  but  a  child;  a  child  to  be 
used  for  her  own  ends.  And  here  was  Cinnerella  outwit- 
ting her.  It  was  always  so.  It  would  always  be  so.  She, 
Paradise  Caumlo,  was  really  the  cleverest  of  all  the  gypsies ; 
yet  scarcely  a  one  but  would  daily  and  unconsciously  pro- 
claim their  own  superiority ! 

Instantly  Gilderoy  had  reached  out.  The  small  taper 
fingers  of  one  hand  closed  round  the  neck  of  the  brandy 
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bottle,  as  he  pulled  out  the  cork  with  the  other.     This  would 
stifle  that  maddened  hunger  at  his  heart. 

"Yis,  Brother.  Drink.  Drink  deep,"  murmured  Cin- 
nerella  caressingly,  as  the  gypsy  shut  his  eyes  and  tilted 
back  his  head.  "  Your  blood  is  stale  as  ditch-water  now 
with  grief  fur  your  woman.  Mingle  it  with  fire-water 
afore  I  tell  you  sartain  things  — " 

"  Things,"  interrupted  Paradise,  coming  out  of  her  bitter 
reverie,  her  eyeballs  gleaming  in  the  moonlight,  "  about 
your  woman  dead  and  gone  that  will  make  you  surely  see 
red  blood,  Brother,  an*  deal  out  red  blood." 

The  brandy  was  eating  slowly  through  Gilderoy's  rigid 
misery,  as  acid  eats  through  copper. 

"  Speak  out,  Sister,  or  I'll  do  you  a  mischief,"  he  flared 
out,  and  rose  unsteadily  to  his  feet,  the  bottle  still  in  his  right 
hand. 

A  charred  stick  snapped,  for  instinctively  Paradise 
Caumlo  had  stepped  backwards.  Cinnerella's  lip  curled 
scornfully.  The  girl  had  not  budged  herself,  and  now  it 
was  she  who  was  speaking. 

"  Tis  not  we  who  desarve  your  mischief,  but  one  of  the 
paler  blood  I'm  thinkin\  Brother." 

"  It  wud  ha*  bin  better,  Brother,"  broke  in  Paradise,  "  fur 
you  an'  Sanpriel  Beshaley,  had  you  not  feared  to  fight  the 
Stag-Fellow  that  morning  weeks  agone,  when  you  first 
lost  your  coins." 

"That  same  mornin'  as  he  tarned  straight  from  San- 
priel, an'  headed  fur  me,  like  a  gaunt  love  stag  who  fears 
anuther  stag,  an*  so  tarns  to  an  unwanted  hind  — " 

Cinnerella  dared  not  raise  her  voice  above  a  whisper,  but 
that  whisper  was  terrible  in  its  hate  and  pain. 

Gilderoy  turned  in  stupid  pain  from  one  to  the  other. 
The  faces  of  the  women  were  in  shadow,  his  own  in  the 
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full  glare  of  the  moon.  This  seemed  to  add  to  his  help- 
lessness. A  sort  of  brandy-fed  rage  was  striving  to  rise 
within  him  —  a  rage  futile  as  yet,  held  down  by  night- 
mare cords  that,  straining  and  cracking,  yet  still  held. 

"You  are  as  poisonous  as  sarpints,"  he  blurted  out  im- 
potently. 

"  Yit,  Brother,  it  warn't  Paradise  Caumlo,  nor  yit  Cin- 
nerella  Purrun  nuther  who  foretell  them  marks  on  your 
woman's  hands  an'  forehead,"  said  Paradise  very  slowly 
and  searchingly.  And  now  she.  knew  she  had  made  a  point. 
Cinnerella  had  never  thought  of  that. 

Gilderoy  made  a  sudden  noise  in  his  throat.  Cinnerella 
watching  saw  a  vertical  vein  leap  out  on  his  forehead. 

"  Carse  you !  What  are  you  sayin*  about  them  scars  on 
my  Sanpriel's  hands  — " 

As  he  finished  "  my  Sanpriel's  hands,"  his  thick  furious 
voice  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  broke.  His  rage  collapsed 
again,  exhausted  by  its  efforts  to  free  itself  from  the  meshes 
of  weariness  and  grief.  The  gypsy  dashed  his  hand  across 
his  eyes,  then  looked  down  at  the  bright  drops  glistening 
on  his  knuckles  in  dazed  surprise. 

There  was  something  about  him  that  might  have  stirred 
a  woman  to  pity  —  even  Paradise  Caumlo  hesitated.  But 
to  Cinnerella,  young  Gilderoy  was  only  a  tool  to  serve  her 
purpose. 

"  Brother,"  whispered  she,  "  speak  low,  or  my  Mam  an* 
Dado  will  wake  an'  find  me  an'  the  fire-water  gone.  How 
cud  the  Stag-Fellow  foretell  them  scars,  if  it  warn't  him 
who  brought  them  there?  'Twas  he  that  cast  the  spell  — 
An'  now  Sanpriel  lie  rotting  in  Hawkworthy  churchyard, 
while  the  Stag-Fellow,  who  laid  her  there,  lie  sleeping  sweet 
as  a  nut,  not  ten  yards  off  — " 

Then   Cinnerella   leaped   suddenly   aside.     The   brandy 
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bottle  whizzed  past  her  head.    With  a  stupendous  effort 
Gilderoy's  rage  had  broken  through  that  inertia. 

"  Sleepin'  sweet  as  a  nut,  is  he  ?  Sleepin'  sweet  as  a 
nut,  is  he  ?  An'  he  it  wur  who  brought  death  to  my  woman 
—  God  A'mighty !  "  And  Gilderoy  was  moving  away  in  the 
moonlight  towards  the  Stag-Fellow's  tent,  all  his  former 
affection  curdled  into  murderous  hatred,  his  fingers  curl- 
ing. 

"  He  is  mad  gone  with  drink/'  exclaimed  Paradise, 
stooping  quickly  to  save  the  remnants  of  the  brandy,  glug- 
glugging  out  into  the  heather.  "  If  so  be  as  your  Mam 
an'  Dado  hear  us  — " 

Cinnerella  was  a  little  pale  and  breathless. 

"  They  will  think  'tis  Reyna's  man  punishing  her  'cos  she 
ha'  burned  the  stew  this  night." 

The  two  women  paused  a  moment,  half  excited,  half 
afraid. 

"  Who-oo !  "  wailed  an  owl  from  the  valley.    "  Who-oo ! " 

There  were  little  stilly  ribbed  clouds  of  black  pearl  about 
the  moon.  A  tiny  breeze  arose,  less  like  a  breeze  than  the 
echo  of  a  breeze.  Paradise  and  Cinnerella  followed  Gil- 
deroy, their  dimming  shadows  floating  after  them  over 
the  twilight  turf. 

The  night  was  fresh  enough;  but  always  the  Stag-Fel- 
low slept  with  his  koppa  lifted.  The  two  had  seen  Gilde- 
roy stoop  from  the  moonlight  and  be  swallowed  up  in  the 
black  mouth  of  the  tent.  From  it  there  came  stifled  sounds, 
shouts  — 

With  one  accord  the  women  began  to  run,  Cinnerella, 
plump  though  she  was,  moving  with  indescribable  lightness 
and  surety. 

"  You  brought  them  scars  on  my  woman's  hands  an'  feet, 
you  did  —  you  brought  them  — " 
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It  was  darkish  in  the  Stag-Fellow's  tent;  quite  dark  to 
eyes  accustomed  to  the  moonlight.  "  You  brought  them 
scars  — "  Gilderoy  Beshaley  was  shouting  savagely,  and  at 
every  shout  he  was  still  brutally  kicking  at  a  dark  form, 
which  moaned,  moved,  half  rose,  and  fell  back  again. 

A  wild  excitement  was  clutching  Cinnerella  Purrun  by 
the  throat.  She  was  almost  sobbing.  She  pushed  past 
Paradise,  and  spat  on  the  dark  heap ;  and  then,  as  Gilderoy 
maddened  with  drink,  rage,  and  grief  kicked  again  and 
again,  she  too  thrust  out  her  foot  and  struck  and  beat  it 
against  the  Stag-Fellow's  body. 

But  suddenly  something  told  Gilderoy  Beshaley  that  what 
he  was  kicking  so  brutally  was  no  longer  the  quivering, 
half  conscious  body  of  the  Stag-Fellow,  but  a  lump  of  in- 
animate meat.    There  was  a  horror  about  the  thought. 

"He  is  dead! "  exclaimed  Paradise  Caumlo  thinly;  and 
the  woman  felt  an  almost  uncontrollable  desire  to  flee 
shrieking  from  the  little  tent,  away  over  the  moor,  and  far- 
ther yet  away. 

"  Dead !  Nay.  He  is  not  dead."  Gilderoy's  voice  was 
as  a  sleeper  slowly  awakening. 

"Yis,  Brother,  yis.     There  is  no  life." 

Something  in  the  boy's  brain  seemed  to  come  to  a  pause. 
Memory  rushed  back  on  him.  The  Stag-Fellow  giving 
him  coins,  the  Stag-Fellow  lending  him  Ichabod.  The 
Stag-Fellow  taking  him  to  Minehead.  It  was  all  a  mis- 
take, tie  had  not  meant  to  kill.  Why  should  he? 
He  loved  the  Stag-Fellow  —  All  the  same  he  had  killed 
him. 

He  dropped  on  one  knee,  ran  his  hand  over  the  muddled 
heap  till  he  found  the  open  shirt.  He  thrust  his  hand  in, 
waiting  one  sickened  moment. 

"Bor!"  he  whispered  thickly.     "Bor —  nay,  Brother. 
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Do  you  hear,  I  calls  you  Brother  like  you  wishes.    Wake 
up !    Wake  up,  Brother !  " 

He  was  shaking  the  Stag-Fellow,  just  as  he  had  once 
shaken  Sanpriel ;  and  even  as  he  shook,  he  knew  the  Stag- 
Fellow  would  never  wake,  just  as  Sanpriel  had  never  wak- 
ened.    Horror  flooded  in  upon  him. 

"  He  is  dead !  "  repeated  Paradise  Caumlo. 

Gilderoy  staggered  to  his  feet.  Past  Paradise  and  Cin- 
nerella  he  pushed.  There  in  the  moonlight  he  stood  reel- 
ing a  moment.  Then  cursing  and  stumbling,  crying  out 
to  Sanpriel  to  come  back,  to  come  back  to  him,  he  fled 
away  through  the  heather. 

"  Sanpriel !  My  wench  —  Sanpriel ! "  — *  And  then 
fainter  and  fainter,  "  Sanpriel !     Sanpriel !  " 

Cinnerella  Purrun  stood  there  trembling.  The  girl  did 
not  know  whether  with  joy,  or  with  pain,  or  with  fear; 
only  that  this  was  uncontrollable  trembling. 

"  Feel,  Sister,"  whispered  Paradise  hoarsely.  "  He  is 
dead.  His  breast  is  still.  This  will  bring  trouble  on  us. 
It  wur  you  an*  Gilderoy  kill  him.  I  never  touch  him. 
What  shall  we  do?" 

" Ko  jin?  Who  knows?"  replied  Cinnerella,  gazing 
down  at  the  Stag-Fellow  in  mesmerised  fashion. 

Paradise  Caumlo  shook  her  impatiently  by  the  arm ;  her 
bony  fingers  gripped  into  the  other's  soft  flesh. 

"Where  are  your  wits,  Sister?  An*  you  givin'  Gilde- 
roy Beshaley  all  that  fire-water,"  she  exclaimed  viciously. 
"  I  never  touch  him.  It  wur  you  an'  Gilderoy  Beshaley. 
We  must  drag  him  out  —  hide  him  —  where  never  he  may 
be  found  —  take  now  his  head." 

Obediently  Cinnerella  stooped;  and  then  straightened 
again.  "  He  is  bloody.  His  head  is  bloody,"  she  said  in 
a  terrible  voice.     "  There  is  blood  everywhere." 
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Her  brain  seemed  clogged;  but  the  wits  of  Paradise, 
oiled  by  fear,  were  working  quickly  enough  for  both.  The 
Stag-Fellow  had  been  murdered.  Even  the  God  protect- 
ing holly  trees  might  not  be  sufficient  to  keep  the  Stag- 
Fellow's  bavol-engro  from  molesting  them;  from  some- 
how or  other  preventing  their  escape.  So  even  before  rous- 
ing the  gypsies  for  instant  flight,  the  Stag-Fellow  must 
be  dragged  as  far  as  possible  from  the  camping  place. 

"  Fifteen  mile  an'  more  away  by  sun-up,  we  must  be," 
said  Paradise  in  a  hoarse  whisper.  "If  it  can  be  done 
fur  Bori  Hokani,  at  Downton,  it  can  be  done  for  mur- 
der.   Lift  now  his  head,  Sister." 

Cinnerella  stooped  again.  Together  they  dragged  the  body 
out  of  the  tent  into  the  moonlight. 

The  Stag-Fellow  was  thin,  but  hard  as  nails.  He  was 
a  dead  weight.  The  sweat  broke  out  all  over  Cinnerella's 
body;  but  she  was  stockily  built,  if  small,  and  Paradise 
Caumlo  was  lean  and  sinewy  as  a  gypsy  mare. 

Cinnerella  had  the  Stag-Fellow  by  the  shoulders,  his 
hands  trailing  helplessly,  his  head  hanging  right  back  be- 
tween her  legs,  the  long  lock  of  hair  fallen  sideways  from 
his  forehead.  Cinnerella  looked  down  and  caught  her 
breath  a  moment,  and  backing  still,  stared  down  in  dread- 
ful fascination. 

Paradise  was  staring  too. 

"  My  blessed  dear  goodness,  how  the  nails  of  them  gypsy 
shoes  ha'  punished  him,"  she  muttered  aghast.  "  He  must 
be  hid  where  never  he  can  be  found  by  the  Gorgios.  There 
ain't  no  time  to  bury  him,  with  the  ground  still  so  hard 
as  a  kettle  prop." 

In  the  still  moonlight  glare,  every  twig,  every  leaf,  every 
spire  of  heather  motionless  and  distinct,  the  girl  and  the 
woman  carried  the  battered  body  of  the  Stag-Fellow.     Cin- 
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nerella  had  unpinned  her  tartan  shawl,  and  left  it  in  a  tum- 
bled heap  by  the  Stag-Fellow's  tent.  Paradise  Caumlo 
found  herself  thinking  continually  of  this  shawl.  The 
thoughts  of  even  the  best  of  us  will  at  such  times  despicably 
cling  to  some  benefit  we  may  thereby  receive.  And  in  this 
encompassing  horror  Cinnerella's  shawl  stood  for  safe  happy 
things. 

It  was  a  good  shawl.  Would  Cinnerella  think  to  go 
back  for  it?  Dared  she  herself?  The  body  of  the  Stag- 
Fellow  would  be  pushed  out  of  sight  by  then ;  but  in  spite 
of  the  holly  trees  his  bavol-engro  might  be  lurking  round 
that  blood  bedabbled  little  tent.  A  cold  sweat  broke  out 
on  the  gypsy,  she  glanced  fearfully  over  her  shoulder.  The 
Stag-Fellow  was  dead:  murdered.  Whose  fault  had  it 
been?  Not  hers.  She  had  done  nothing.  She  grew 
calmer.  The  tartan  shawl.  Sacki  would  surely  love  her 
in  that  shawl.  Once  Sacki  had  thought  no  woman  like 
his  woman  Paradise  — 

There  was  no  sound  except  the  laboured  breathing  of 
the  two  gypsies  and  the  brushing  of  the  Stag-Fellow's  help- 
lessly hanging  hands  on  the  turf  and  heather.  Now  they 
came  to  the  gateway  where  once  Sanpriel  had  hidden,  and 
Paradise  had  found,  Gilderoy's  money.  It  was  for  Sacki 
she  had  stolen  that  money.  A  bat  flitted  and  flickered 
constantly  through  the  gateway.  The  moth-coloured  moors 
reached  this  way  and  that.  All  the  lichen  on  the  bent  gate 
was  crisp  and  rough,  patterned  over  with  shadows  of  beech 
leaves.  A  desolate  breeze  came  from  a  long,  long  way  off, 
stirred  overhead,  and  then  set  the  whole  hedge  whispering 
and  shivering  all  along  the  wall. 

"  Who-o  1    Who  —  who  —  who !  "  wailed  an  owl. 

"  He  carries  heavy,"  muttered  Cinnerella  stupidly,  wip- 
ing the  sweat  off  her  forehead  with  her  sleeve. 
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Cinnerella  was  acutely  conscious  of  her  own  body. 
Aware  that  she  was  drenched  with  sweat,  yet  shivering, 
that  her  arms  ached  and  trembled  from  their  sockets, 
that  her  eyes  were  unnaturally  widely  opened;  and  that  it 
was  only  with  conscious  effort  she  could  move  their  fixed 
gaze  from  one  object  to  another.  Above  the  women's 
panting  came  faint  beating  hoofs  that  strengthened  moment 
by  moment.  Now  on  the  road,  which  gleamed  scarcely 
thicker  than  a  silver  line,  between  its  grey-green  banks, 
showed  two  slowly  enlarging  golden  lights. 

Doubtless  some  farmer  returning  late  from  market.  But 
with  one  accord  Paradise  and  Cinnerella  shrank  trem- 
blingly against  the  bulging  mossy  stones  of  the  wall. 
Thick  velvety  leaves  of  fox-gloves,  long  stiff  hartstongues, 
wiry  billows  of  hanging  heather  were  there.  Obliterated 
as  the  women  were  in  the  shadows,  divided  from  the  road 
by  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  rough  moor,  yet  each  felt  those 
searching  yellow  eyes  must  behold  them  crouching  there, 
must  behold  the  Stag-Fellow  lying  at  their  feet,  a  narrow 
wedge  of  moonlight  on  his  forehead,  and  one  sharp  shadow 
of  a  beech  leaf  and  its  pointed  bud  stirring  across  it. 

Time  was  of  infinite  importance;  but  neither  Paradise 
nor  Cinnerella  spoke  till  those  yellow  lights  had  dwindled 
into  pinpoints,  and  the  beating  of  the  hoofs  had  died  upon 
the  air. 

And  then :  — 

"There  is  no  time  to  be  lost,"  whispered  Paradise,  as 
though  she  feared  even  the  bare  round  little  ears  of  the 
bat  that  flickered  through  the  gateway.     "  Come,  Sister/' 

They  stooped  and  struggled. 

The  roots  of  the  beeches  ceased  a  foot  or  two  away 
from  the  gate-post.  Here  the  serrated  leaves  of  little 
strawberry  plants  could  be  seen,  sharply  cut  out  of  the 
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darkness  by  a  lance  of  moonlight  which  had  pierced 
through  the  leafy  darkness  overhead.  On  to  this  outlying 
bit  of  wall  Paradise  and  Cinnerella  hoisted  the  inanimate 
body  of  the  Stag-Fellow,  preparatory  to  pushing  it  within 
the  tunnel  formed  by  the  double  line  of  twisting  roots. 
He  lay  there  crookedly,  his  legs  dangling  down  amongst 
the  feathery  ferns  that  clustered  round  the  gate-post. 

Cinnerella  found  herself  holding  one  of  his  feet  She 
fondled  it,  half  cruelly,  half  caressingly. 

"  Sister,  he  took  off  his  clothes  to  sleep  the  night,"  she 
muttered  in  the  wondering  voice  of  a  child. 

"  Have  you  fallen  foolish,  Cinnerella  Purrun  ?  You 
may  swing  fur  this  afore  you  done.  Help  me,  fur  the 
dear  God's  sake,  fur  to  push  him  away  back  into  the  hedge 
as  quick  as  may  be ! " 

Cinnerella  clasped  the  limp  foot  in  both  hands,  pushing 
in  a  sudden  violence  of  emotion.  But  the  Stag-Fellow's 
head  and  shoulders  were  impeded  by  low  arm-like  branches 
that  had  crossed  from  one  line  of  roots  to  the  other.  He 
was  not  moved,  merely  his  leg  doubling  up.  And  now 
Cinnerella  put  forth  all  her  strength  and  began  to  curse, 
her  breath  coming  in  great  bursts. 

Violently  Paradise  shook  her  by  the  shoulder  to  make 
her  desist. 

"  May  the  devil  run  away  with  me  bodily  if  fear  have 
not  druv  you  as  witless  as  Sanpriel  Beshaley.  Leave  him, 
I  say!" 

Sullenly  Cinnerella  stood  aside,  one  hand  on  the  top- 
most bar  of  the  gate.  In  the  moonlight  her  face  showed 
as  expressionless  as  a  mask;  but  her  bosom  was  heaving 
wildly,  and  the  tips  of  her  little  pointed  fingers  pressed 
into  the  dry  rough  lichen  on  the  gate.  As  she  watched 
the  elder  woman  swiftly  and  adequately  hiding  the  body 
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of  the  Stag-Fellow  in  the  recesses  of  the  hedge  in  silence, 
it  was  hard  to  guess  at  her  thoughts. 

Hours  seemed  to  have  passed  since  she  left  Tornapen 
and  Pakomovna  snoring,  and  crept  out  into  the  dim  green 
gauziness  of  the  night  to  meet  Paradise. 

"Come,  Sister,"  said  Paradise  Caumlo;  and  began 
stalking  fearfully  and  angrily  ahead,  just  as  she  stalked 
fearfully  and  angrily  through  life. 

The  woman  was  in  a  tumult  of  horror,  grief  and  terror. 
She  would  not  think  of  the  Stag-Fellow  stiffening  in  the 
beech-hedge;  she  would  not  think  of  Gilderoy  Beshaley 
cursing  and  stumbling  through  the  moonlight;  she  must 
think  of  the  tartan  shawl.  Sacki  would  surely  love  her  in 
that  shawl  1  And  yet  every  moment  her  thoughts  were 
breaking  away  panic-stricken. 

There  was  scarcely  a  gypsy  in  the  camp  who  had  not  a 
certain  feeling  of  friendliness  towards  the  Stag-Fellow. 
The  Stag-Fellow  could  always  get  money  by  writing  his 
name  in  a  long  paper  book,  and  calling  at  some  town  or 
other  for  the  gold.  And  this  gold  was  spent  at  fairs  and 
race-meetings,  not  on  the  Stag-Fellow  himself,  but  on  the 
gypsies.  The  Stag-Fellow  could  set  a  snare  and  tickle  a 
trout.  The  Stag-Fellow  never  tired  of  hearkening  to  in- 
terminable tales  of  the  Little  Tailor,  Jack  and  the  Golden 
Snuff-box,  or  how  St.  Peter  taught  the  gypsies  to  steal. 
The  Stag-Fellow  was  clever  at  guessing  the  innumerable 
gypsy  riddles. 

"  It  plays  in  the  wood,  Bor,  an'  sings  in  the  wood,  an* 
gits  master  many  a  coin." 

"  Why,  your  fiddle  of  course ! "  the  Stag-Fellow  had 
cried  without  hesitation. 

Yet,  valuing  their  own  skins  above  everything,  Purruns, 
Caumlos,  and  Beshaleys  would  flit  away  in  the  night,  aban- 
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doning  the  dead  body  of  the  Stag-Fellow.  But  Paradise 
Caumlo  knew  she  would  get  hard  words  and  looks  later 
on.  Questions  too.  Gilderoy  Beshaley  had  loved  the 
Stag-Fellow  with  a  strange,  deep  love.  Gilderoy  was  gone 
who  knows  where.  Cinnerella  Purrun  would  not  care. 
But  she,  Paradise  Caumlo,  why  had  she  allowed  herself 
to  be  dragged  into  this? 

It  was  Paradise's  bitter,  restless  nature  that  had 
alienated  the  gypsies,  just  as  once  it  had  alienated  Sacki. 
Paradise  knew  it,  and  knowing  it,  still  craved  for  that 
affection  she  denied  herself  every  day  of  her  life.  In 
spite  of  her  efforts,  for  ever  she  was  doing  something 
headlong  and  unkind,  which  caused  her  people  to  hold  her 
at  arm's  length.  If  Sacki  should  return  and  find  her  thus, 
what  chance  had  she  with  him? 

The  corners  of  Paradise's  mouth  twitched.  She  glanced 
at  Cinnerella  sideways. 

"  Tis  you  an*  your  fire-water  that  ha'  brought  this 
trouble.  Gilderoy  Beshaley  wur  wanted  to  punish,  not  to 
kill/' 

Cinnerella  made  no  reply.  Her  sombre  gaze  was  fixed 
on  her  parents'  tent  just  ahead. 

"  Yis,"  added  Paradise,  further  enraged  at  the  other's 
continued  silence.  "  Tis  you  an'  your  fire-water  what  druv 
him  to  murder." 

"  It  wur  Gilderoy  who  kill  him,"  said  Cinnerella  in  a 
passionate,  sudden  voice. 

"  Who-oo  ?  "  wailed  a  far  away  owl. 

"You  wur  the  rale  killer,  Sister,  givin*  the  fire-water. 
An'  you  kick  him  also.     I  seed  you." 

"Gilderoy  —  Gilderoy  Beshaley,  I  tells  you." 

"Who?    Who?    Who? "mocked  the  owl. 

Cinnerella  swallowed. 
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They  had  come  to  the  Pun-tins'  tent.  Without  hesita- 
tion Cinnerella  lifted  the  koppa  and  went  in.  The  puppy 
whined  and  whimpered  greeting. 

"Mam,  Dado!  Waken! "  said  Cinnerella  in  an  expres- 
sionless voice.  "  Waken  quickly,  I  say.  We  must  be 
many  miles  away  before  sun-up." 

"  What  foolishness  is  this  ?  "  But  Tornapen  was  sit- 
ting up  and  striking  a  tinder. 

"  There's  murder  done.  Gilderoy  Beshaley  ha'  killed 
the  Stag-Fellow ! " 

Cinnerella  was  very  pale. 

Meanwhile  Paradise  Caumlo  was  rousing  the  other 
gypsies. 

Men,  women  and  children  came  out  into  the  bright  moon- 
light, yawning  and  shivering,  yet  filled  with  excited  curi- 
osity, grief  and  alarm. 

"An'  Gilderoy  Beshaley,  where  has  he  gone?"  ques- 
tioned old  Loverin  Caumlo. 

"  Ko  jin,  Brother,  who  knows  ?  "  fawned  Paradise. 

"And  the  Stag-Fellow.    Where  does  he  lie?" 

"  Safe  in  the  hedge,  Brother.  Cinnerella  Purrun  and 
me,  we  hides  him  in  the  hedge,  by  the  gate — " 

Paradise  was  very  talkative  and  excited.  Whilst  the 
gypsies  were  still  eager  for  particulars  she  must  win  them 
to  her  side.  As  she  and  others  stripped  the  blankets  from 
their  tent  sticks,  she  explained  that  Gilderoy  remembered 
the  Stag-Fellow  foretold  the  scars  on  Sanpriel's  hands  and 
feet,  the  scars  on  Sanpriel's  forehead.  Mad  with  drink 
and  rage  he  had  attacked  the  sleeping  Stag-Fellow.  She 
had  heard  the  noise,  and  hastened  out.  Cinnerella  Purrun 
also. 

There  were  interruptions  and  exclamations  at  first,  but 
these  became  fewer.    At  last  came  silence.    Paradise  re- 
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doubled  her  frantic  efforts.  She  felt  the  old  atmosphere 
of  dislike  and  suspicion  slowly  isolating  her  from  the 
other  gypsies. 

Lend  I  a  hand  with  this  tent-stick,  Brother/*  she  panted. 

I've  told  you  all  I  recolleck.  Arsk  Cinnerella  Purrun 
fur  more." 

"  Cinnerella  Purrun  wur  alius  a  sulky  slut."  • 

"  I  knows  one  who  carries  the  sting  of  a  wasp  in  her 
tongue,"  said  another. 

Paradise  was  blinking  very  hard.  She  almost  sobbed. 
Her  thoughts  sped  away  to  the  shawl.  She  must  get  the 
shawl.     It  was  the  only  thing  left,  the  shawl. 

"  There's  blood  on  the  tan.  Twere  safer  to  set  flame 
to  it,  an*  all  the  koppas  likewise.  An*  then  the  dirty  Gor- 
gios  seem'  the  blackness  will  think  'tis  only  the  burnin's 
of  Sanpriel  Beshaley.  Come,  Brother,  with  I  an*  set 
light." 

There  was  sense  in  what  she  said.  One  of  the  Petul- 
engroes  went  to  help  her  fire  the  tent.  The  night  wind 
rustled  and  stirred  in  the  beech-hedge,  whose  shadows 
flitted  and  curtseyed  on  the  grey-green  turf.  "  My  God's 
trees  will  protect  us,"  muttered  Lancelot,  but  the 
two  glanced  continually  over  their  shoulders  as  they 
stooped  and  set  light  here  and  there.  The  Stag-Fel- 
low's bavolengro  might  slip  at  any  moment  from  the 
hedge. 

Paradise  returned  with  the  shawl.  She  was  thinking 
of  Gilderoy  again.  Gilderoy,  stumbling  through  the  moon- 
lit heather,  calling  on  Sanpriel  to  come  back,  Gilderoy 
bereft  of  everything  that  made  life  worth  having,  was  like 
her  own  loneliness  made  visible.  She  saw  herself  crying 
out  "  Sacki !  Sacki !  Sacki ! "  She  clutched  her  shawl 
the  tighter.     But  now,  in  the  whispering  moonlight,  in 
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the  confusion  of  the  sudden  move,  something  told  her 
what  others  had  always  known. 

Sacki  would  never  come  back. 

The  women  were  stripping  the  blankets  off  the  bent  tent- 
sticks.  The  children,  not  ill-pleased  at  all  the  stir  and 
bustle,  were  wading  out  in  the  moonlit  heather,  catching 
the  hobbled  ponies  and  donkeys. 

"  Is  it  'cos  of  Bori  Hokani  again?  "  whispered  one  bright- 
eyed  little  lad.  "  Dabla,  if  I  wur  growed  I'd  take  Cinner- 
ella  Purrun  fur  my  woman." 

"  Bori  Hokani!  Little  fool ! "  retorted  his  brother. 
"  'Tis  murder,  an*  like  enough  you'll  swing  fur  it,  if  the 
Gorgios  catch  you.    There,  lay  hold  of  the  neddy — " 

Cinnerella  was  on  her  knees,  packing  into  the  big  curved 
paniers,  pots  and  pans.  A  yard  away  Pakomovna  was 
rolling  up  the  feather-bed. 

"  Bless  us,  daughter,  what  is  that  there  on  your  hands  ?  " 

Cinnerella  looked  down.  There  were  dark  smears  on  her 
moonlit  fingers. 

Blood,  Mam,"  said  she  at  length,  in  a  still  voice. 
Me  or  your  Dado  will  take  the  skin  off  your  shoulders, 
come  along,  fur  bein'  touched  by  this  dirty  business,"  burst 
out  Pakomovna  wrathfully. 

Cinnerella  did  not  hear.  She  went  on  with  her  pack- 
ing. The  Stag-Fellow  was  dead.  There  was  an  end  to 
him,  just  as  there  was  an  end  to  Sanpriel  Beshaley,  Nico- 
demus  and  Bavol.  Why  did  people  love  and  marry  when 
all  so  soon  came  to  an  end?  And  then  Cinnerella  was 
thinking  of  the  Stag-Fellow's  foot  that  she  had  held,  and 
forced  so  brutally,  half  an  hour  back.  She  had  forced, — 
and  yet  she  had  wanted  to  bruise  her  soft  bosom  against 
it  too.     He  was  dead.     The  Stag-Fellow  was  dead. 

And  now  the  curved  paniers,  rattly  with  pots  and  pans, 
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were  all  fastened  to  the  donkeys'  sides,  and  the  tent-sticks 
too.  Ponies  and  horses  were  harnessed  to  the  two- 
wheeled  gypsy  carts  in  which  were  piled  bedding,  bundles, 
fowls,  and  very  young  children.  Lurchers  had  been  untied 
from  the  wheels.  Someone  had  hoisted  old  Ercilla  Besh- 
aley  on  her  white  ass,  which  gleamed  eerily  pale  in  the 
moonlight.  Ercilla  was  mumbling  and  complaining,  ask- 
ing plaintive  questions  no  one  heeded.  "Gilderoy  — 
where  is  Gilderoy  an'  his  woman?  Sanpriel,  they  ha*  not 
gived  me  my  pipe.     Tis  ondikelous  to  — " 

And  then  the  whole  cavalcade  was  creaking,  squeaking 
and  groaning  over  the  heather  towards  the  road.  Wheels 
bumped  and  lurched.  Men  led  their  horses,  children, 
women  and  dogs  trailed  and  waded  after.  There  was  no 
dew.  The  heather  was  dry,  the  bracken  stiff  as  paper. 
Had  Cinnerella  Purrun  looked  back  she  would  have  seen 
the  flames  lit  by  Paradise  and  Lancelot  were  spreading  in 
an  untruthful  sort  of  scarlet  glare,  which  contrasted  oddly 
with  the  eau-de-nil  pallor  of  the  night.  She  would  have  seen 
that  two  or  three  yards  ahead  of  that  fiery  palpitation  in  the 
sea-coloured  billows  of  heather,  a  bright  glint  would  ap- 
pear, which  in  a  few  seconds  elongated  backwards  in  a 
writhing  snake  of  flame. 

But  Cinnerella  Purrun  did  not  look  back.  She  never 
turned  her  head.  The  wheels  of  her  parents'  cart  rattled 
and  ground  over  the  rough  road.  And  there  were  two 
huge  stones  in  her  breast,  crushing  and  pounding  her  heart 
with  every  revolution.     Stubbornly  her  lips  moved. 

"  Gilderoy  kill  him." 

"  Who  ? "  mocked  the  faint  derisive  owl.  "  Who  ? 
Who?    Who?" 

Cinnerella  Purrun  trudged  on. 


XXIX 

THE  LITTLE  HEDGE-SPARROW 

A  day  or  two  before  Sanpriel's  funeral  Nicolas  Buchan 
had  returned.  It  may  have  been  love  for  Tamsie  that  im- 
pelled him  to  return  to  the  Ford;  it  may  have  been  that 
same  characteristic  bravado  which,  when  he  was  a  little 
fellow,  would  urge  him  to  twinkle  and  laugh  in  the  midst 
of  his  punishments,  asking  why  they  did  not  hurt  him 
more?  Whatever  it  was,  the  Egyptologist  could  not  live 
without  seeing  her.  Out  in  Egypt  her  image  had  risen  to 
torture  him.  Tamsie  with  the  clearness  of  the  morning 
in  her  eyes,  Tamsie  looking  at  him  with  complete  un- 
abashed absorption;  Tamsie  speechless  before  the  Rosetta 
Stone  in  the  British  Museum;  and  later  Tamsie  with  the 
glance  of  a  startled  fawn ! 

In  the  smart  of  his  public  failure  Buchan  dwelt  on  this 
last 

It  was  more  than  hero-worship  then  —  for  one  second 
•—he  told  himself  a  little  wistfully. 

And  then  he  remembered  that  morning  in  the  garden, 
when  he  had  broken  to  her,  she  was  to  be  left  behind; 
her  stricken  amazement,  her  piteous  exclamations  at  such 
a  stupid  game.  He  had  held  her  loosely  in  his  arms;  and 
at  last  she  had  clung  to  him  quite  silent,  quite  unresisting, 
but  trembling  all  the  while.  And  at  this  suffering  made 
visible,  without  sound,  he  had  realised  how  many  times  a 
man  may  die  before  he  is  dead  indeed. 

His  heart  beat  a  little  faster ;  but  then  like  a  chilly  inist 
came  the  recollection  of  their  good-bye. 

473 
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"  I  love  you  —  I  think  I  have  always  loved  you  — " 

He  had  thought  to  pull  down  in  a  moment  of  passion 
what  had  taken  him  days  to  build;  just  as  Nature  takes 
a  century  to  grow  an  oak,  and  crashes  it  down  in  a  gale. 

But  Tamsie  had  not  understood. 

"  Yes,  Nick,  of  course.     I  know." 

Instantly  he  had  released  her.  Tamsie  was  only  his 
"  splendid  boy  "  after  all. 

And  now  stubbornly  Buchan  had  endeavoured  to  silence 
the  whisper,  Tamsie  might  have  changed  in  five  months' 
time.    He  even  strove  to  staunch  his  thoughts  of  love. 

"  She  must  never  guess." 

Up  went  his  chin.  He  was  determined  to  do  his  best 
for  Tamsie;  to  put  her  before  his  own  happiness.  He 
would  have  his  way;  and  if  he  was  a  little  grandiose,  and 
conscious  of  nobility,  the  nobility  was  none  the  less. 

He  did  not  even  exclaim  in  his  heart  that  Tamsie  might 
love  him,  as  a  woman  loves,  because  of  his  very  failure. 
To  Buchan,  that  would  have  seemed  morbid,  a  sign  of 
weakness.  There  was  nothing  of  disorder,  or  poisonous 
sweetness  about  Buchan  and  his  love.  He  was  a  full- 
blooded  man,  singularly  free  from  the  fevers  of  love. 
There  was  something  healthful  and  controlled  about  him. 
Tchaikovsky's  music  would  have  appealed  to  him  no  more 
than  Rosetti's  pictures.  The  Tamsie  he  had  loved  and  left 
behind  was  fine,  fresh,  loving  and  lovable  —  but  rubbed 
very  bright  with  his  own  common  sense. 

"  She  did  not  love  me  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word 
when  I  was  '  success '  and  had  never  hurt  her.  How  can 
she  now?" 

There  was  indescribable  pain  in  the  thought,  but  Buchan 
bore  it  unwincingly.  Just  in  the  same  way,  the  day  before, 
he  had  sauntered  down  Piccadilly,  with  the  old  confident 
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swagger,  although  convinced  people  were  pointing  him  out. 
"  There  is  Buchan,  Nicolas  Buchan.  You  know,  the  great 
Egyptologist,  whose  theories  are  being  proved  wrong.  A 
wonderful  man.  But  he  has  aged!  Depend  upon  it  this 
is  hitting  him  hard." 

Buchan  could  almost  hear  the  words.  So  vital,  so 
splendidly  in  earnest  was  he,  it  was  an  impossibility  to  him 
to  realise  that  nine  out  of  ten  of  those  passing,  had  never 
heard  his  name,  or  given  a  thought  to  Egyptology. 

And  coming  down  from  Paddington,  recognising 
through  the  smeary  windows  and  rolling  smoke  this  land- 
scape and  that,  knowing  he  was  to  see  Tamsie  in  a  few 
hours,  this  man  did  feel  his  age  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life. 

Years  ago  he  had  grasped  the  child  by  the  shoulders 
and  jokingly  said  — 

"When  autumn  gives  me  a  sense  of  sadness,  Chicka- 
biddy, and  I  can't  eat  a  chocolate  cream  before  breakfast, 
know  your  guardian  is  growing  old !  " 

The  yellowing  trees  and  pastures,  the  low  hanging  smoke 
of  burning  weeds  were  saddening  him.  During  the  past 
weeks  he  had  realised  the  continuity  of  life  for  the  first 
time.  And  now  he  saw  this  continuity  in  everything;  just 
as  when  we  have  listened  to  music  that  has  moved  us  to 
the  soul,  w^  live  our  life  for  days  through  its  interposing 
veil.  Buchan  watched  the  bright  leaves  loosened,  or 
already  on  the  wing.  They  were  pushed  off  by  the  buds 
of  spring!  Continuity!  A  blessed  thought  for  those  in- 
conspicuous ones  who  gain  comfort  from  the  thought  that 
humble  as  they  are,  they  yet  are  necessary  to  the  whole; 
for  those  pinpoints  of  light  that  make  the  Milky  Way. 
But  what  about  the  brilliant,  forceful  planets  of  men? 
The  Jupiters,  the  Saturns,  whose  splendour  extorts  ad- 
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miration  from  all,  until  they  too  must  dip  beneath  the 
horizon  ? 

This  continuity,  this  everlasting  change,  which  is  in 
reality  everlasting  sameness,  was  oppressing  the  Egyptol- 
ogist. The  bitterness  of  the  superseded  was  his.  He  knew 
that  the  old  must  give  way  to  the  new,  and  yet  at  the  bade 
of  his  mind,  at  the  back  of  all  our  minds,  is  there  not 
the  hope,  somehow  an  exception  will  be  made?  Buchan 
was  not  quite  great  enough  to  lay  down  his  arms  and 
willingly  let  others  take  his  place.  His  very  physique  was 
against  him.  Fighting  with  all  his  might  against  the 
inevitable,  yet  he  recognised  Osiris  had  given  place  to 
Jehovah,  Jehovah  to  Christ,  Christ  to  Evolution  —  The 
bright  leaves  were  being  pushed  from  the  hedges,  and  the 
trees  by  the  buds  of  a  future  spring.  The  Ancient  Egyp- 
tians had  yielded  to  him,  now  he  in  turn  must  yield  to 
others.  He  in  turn  must  be  covered  up  on  that  silent  reel 
which  had  been  turning  —  turning  for  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  years.  He  was  overtaken  by  a  sense  of  dis- 
couragement as  dreadful  as  it  was  unaccustomed.  To  bear 
pain?  He  was  able  and  willing  to  do  that,  and  to  cany 
it  off  in  high-handed  fashion,  to  scatter  it  from  him  as 
the  bright  drops  scatter  and  race  from  a  water-bird's 
feathers.     But  to  feel  thus  out  of  heart  with  life! 

There  was  a  little  circular,  faded  daguerrotype  of  Tam- 
sie  fitted  into  the  back  of  his  watch.  Tamsie  a  snub- 
nosed  child,  with  latent  mischief  under  her  lids.  Buchan, 
leaving  Reading,  held  the  watch  in  his  hand,  his  fingers 
curled  over  it,  so  that  the  man  in  the  opposite  corner 
might  suppose  him  to  be  looking  at  the  time.  The  blood 
beat  into  his  temples.  Tamsie!  For  a  minute  or  more 
Buchan  gazed;  then  slipped  back  his  watch  and  glanced 
up. 
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"  Can  you  tell  me  the  time  ?  "  he  enquired  easily  with 
that  charming  smile.  "  There  seems  something  wrong 
here.     A  quarter  past  ten?    Thanks  a  thousand  times." 

He  was  the  prince  of  humbugs. 

Much  at  the  same  time  Mrs.  Blennerhassett  was  tightly 
packing  scarlet,  canary,  and  magenta  dahlias  into  a  china 
vase.  They  were  for  her  brother's  bedroom.  Mrs.  Blen- 
nerhassett's  finger-tips  were  cold.  She  had  not  put  on  the 
Belzoni  brooch  this  morning.  She  glanced  furtively  at 
Tamsie.  Tamsie  was  looking  out  of  the  window  with 
grave  bright  eyes,  her  hair  very  neat  and  sleek  from  her 
brush  dipped  in  her  water-jug.  Always  she  was  hearing 
a  jerky,  an  unhappy  voice. 

u  I  want  to  tell  you  who  I  am." 

From  the  very  first  she  had  guessed  him  to  be  David 
Guest.  She  saw  that  clearly  now.  But  as  long  as  there 
remained  so  much  as  a  wisp  of  doubt  she  had  wilfully 
bound  it  across  her  eyes.  For  how  could  she  have  taken 
for  friend,  Nicolas  Buchan's  enemy? 

"  1  want  to  tell  you  who  I  am."  She  burned  with 
vicarious  shame,  and  then,  remembering  the  happy  in- 
timacy of  Romany  lessons  in  the  leaf-muffled  valleys,  re- 
membering wanderings  on  the  moor  with  wide  skies  over- 
head and  around,  and  only  a  little  horned  sheep  or  an 
Exmoor  pony  to  see  them  pass,  remembering  the  perverse 
charm  of  the  Stag-Fellow  himself,  Tamsie's  lip  grew  pite- 
ous.    "I  want  to  tell  you  who  I  am." 

It  was  brave  that.  He  need  never  have  told  her.  Had 
she  been  brutal  ?  She  had  had  no  time  to  think.  She  had 
felt  so  oddly  excited.  She  had  seen  herself  standing  be- 
tween Buchan  and  the  Stag-Fellow,  these  two  enemies 
who  must  never  meet.  It  was  she  by  her  cleverness  who 
must  keep  them  apart.     She  had  felt  of  extraordinary  if 
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unhappy  importance.  Had  she  been  unkind?  The  Stag- 
Fellow  would  go  away,  living  out  his  life  in  bitterness  and 
loneliness.     She  would  never  see  him  again. 

She  had  torn  up  the  little  sheet  of  paper  on  which  the 
Stag-Fellow  had  written,  "  Mirie  tawnie  tatchi-niengri"; 
but  she  had  thrown  the  bits  where  she  knew  very  well  they 
would  not  be  taken  away;  in  the  empty  fireplace  of  her 
bedroom,  hidden  by  the  stork  and  bullrush  cardboard 
screen.  After  she  went  down  on  her  hands  and  knees, 
fitted  the  pieces  together  with  stamp-paper,  and  put  the 
paper  carefully  in  her  Bible. 

Tamsie  was  restless  these  days;  full  of  talk  and  abrupt 
silences,  in  those  acute  and  excited  spirits  which  with  some 
lie  so  very  close  to  tears.  Sometimes  the  girl  was  taken 
by  sudden  moods  of  extreme  youth  fulness.  Then  she 
would  tell  herself  it  would  be  great  fun  to  be  married,  and 
to  do  as  she  liked.  Once  she  even  looked  out  an  old  ring, 
slipped  it  on  her  third  finger  and  turned  the  stones  inwards. 
Standing  before  the  looking-glass,  she  raised  her  hand,  and 
planned  how  she  would,  as  Mrs.  Buchan,  go  back  to  Miss 
Chapman's,  where  once  she  had  sung  tambour  instead  of 
amour  because  it  was  so  much  more  suitable.  We  all  of 
us  have  someone  as  the  theatre  of  our  actions,  and  Tamsie 
was  still  young  enough  to  inevitably  choose  her  school- 
mistress as  hers.  But  in  the  very  midst  of  these  childish 
fancies  Tamsie  would  fall  suddenly  grave.     She  was  grave 


now. 


I  want  to  tell  you  who  I  am.: 

"Of  course  you  will  go  to  meet  your  guardian,  Tamsie," 
said  Mrs.  Blennerhassett  hesitatingly;  and  now  she  was 
filling  %a  jagged  white  china  vase  which  had  a  spray  of  gilt 
forget-me-nots  upon  it. 

"  Aunt  Maria,  you  will  come  too?" 
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Tamsie  had  turned  from  the  window.  Her  dear  look 
staggered  the  woman's  heart  a  moment. 

Mrs.  Blennerhassett  closed  her  eyes.  Beneath  her 
denials  was  the  continual  acknowledgment  her  brother  had 
failed.  She  would  only  think  of  him.  Marriage  with 
Tamsie  would  ease  his  smart.  She  fixed  her  gaze  on  this, 
ignoring  the  hidden  everything  that  lay  between  that 
future  and  the  present.  It  was  as  when  in  early  morning 
only  the  summit  of  the  valley  lifted  purple  from  an  aerial 
sea  of  white  wet  mist. 

"  No,  dear,  I  shall  not  come.  I  want  to  see  that  every- 
thing is  comfortable,  and  ready  for  him.  You  go  on  the 
Mitcher." 

With  a  sudden  "  trapped  "  feeling  Tamsie  went  to  the 
library  and  burst  unceremoniously  in. 

"  Roddy,  Roddy.  Come  with  me  to  meet  him,  won't 
you?" 

Roddy  slipped  his  poem  under  the  blotting-paper,  and 
looked  up. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  you,  dear  child  ?  " 

"Nothing!    Why?    Nothing." 

Still  holding  the  handle  of  the  door,  Tamsie  returned 
his  long,  kind  look  with  heightening  colour. 

"  Aren't  you  happy,  Tamsie  ?  " 

Somewhere  at  the  back  of  her  mind  was  the  Stag-Fel- 
low, terribly  pale.     " I  want  to  tell  you  who  I  am" 

"No,  of  course  I'm  not.  How  can  I  be?  Oh,  poor 
Nick!  How  unhappy  he  must  be.  Oh,  Roddy,  I  can 
think  of  nothing  else.  Do  you  know  when  one's  thoughts 
go  round  and  round,  in  the  same  track,  like  a  pencil  in  a 
compass,  till  it  wears  the  paper  through?" 

She  did  not  know  she  was  thinking  of  the  Stag-Fellow 
as  much  as  her  guardian. 
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"I  want  to  tell  you  who  I  am" 

The  little  man  felt  a  sick  misgiving.  Had  Maria  spoken 
to  her  after  all  ?  He  was  making  a  pyramid  of  little  dots 
on  his  blotting-paper.  Tamsie  lived  ever  a  life  of  impulse. 
She  took  herself  seriously.  She  was  just  at  that  glow- 
ing, rather  self-centred  age  when  self-sacrifice  seems  the 
very  breath  of  life. 

Roddy  looked  up.  No,  she  should  not  meet  Buchan 
alone. 

"Yes,  Tamsie.  I  will  certainly  come  with  you.  We 
will  start  at  half-past  four,  and  meet  him  on  the  moor  at 
the  cross-roads." 

Of  Mrs.  Blennerhassett  Roddy  dared  not  think. 

It  was  a  very  perfect  autumn  afternoon.  Still  as  a 
trance,  and  yet  the  changing  trees  seemed  to  swim  and 
quiver  in  the  misty  turquoise  atmosphere.  Very  far 
away  sounded  the  river.  Whortleberry  and  bracken  were 
bright  on  the  moor.  The  birch  trees  gleamed  like  tapers 
of  pale  gold  from  the  hillside,  and  the  muzzles  and  bellies 
of  dark  little  Exmoor  ponies  glowed  orange  in  the  rays 
of  the  westering  sun.  Now  and  again  the  little  animals 
exchanged  whinnies.  The  far  apart  sounds  crossed  and 
recrossed  through  the  thin  mountain  air,  where  plovers 
reeled,  and  kestrels  poised  and  fell.  And  somehow,  some- 
thing in  those  whinnies,  so  wild,  so  deliriously  free,  irre- 
sistibly called  up  the  Stag-Fellow  to  Tamsie.  She  could 
see  him  now,  with  his  thin  sunburnt  face,  his  long  hair 
bleached  white  in  the  sun,  his  iron-stained  shirt  open  at 
the  throat.  The  Stag-Fellow  not  hostile  any  longer,  not 
living  in  hot  defiance  of  the  world,  but  unconsciously  ap- 
pealing to  her  with  his  eyes. 

"I  want  to  tell  you  who  I  am." 

Upheld  by  excitement  Tamsie  chattered  ceaseless  star- 
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ling  chatter.  Now  Roddy  was  convinced  Maria  had  said 
something  to  the  girl.  He  did  not  know  of  the  Stag-Fel- 
low's existence;  but  he  recognized  Tamsie,  the  unembar- 
rassed, was  this  afternoon  entirely  self-conscious.  It  came 
to  him  that  Tamsie  knew  nothing  of  the  art  of  living. 
She  was  like  some  fearless,  inexperienced  soldier,  ignorant 
of  warfare,  just  marching  her  forces  into  the  very  jaws 
of  the  enemy,  without  scouts,  without  schemes.  The  sun 
was  glittering  and  winking  on  lances  and  accoutrements, 
pennons  were  fluttering,  bands  were  playing.  Gallantly 
Tamsie  was  leading  the  little  company  of  her  life  to  dis- 
aster. 

They  waited  for  Buchan  at  the  cross-roads,  where  the 
Stag-Fellow  had  first  seen  Sanpriel  nearly  a  year  before. 
An  Exmoor  mare  wandered  leisurely  across,  her  ragged 
tail  swishing  first  this  barrel  side,  then  that,  her  unshod 
hoofs  scarcely  audible.  A  foal,  well  grown,  but  with  a  tail 
still  like  a  fox's  brush,  followed.  He  paused  to  stare 
fascinated  at  the  man  and  girl,  swinging  his  little  deer- 
like head,  wrinkling  his  velvety  lips;  then  with  ridic-' 
ulously  exaggerated  action  suddenly  capered  after  his 
mother. 

A  divine  tenderness  had  come  to  Tamsie  these  last  few 
days,  sweetening  her  nature  through  and  through. 

"  Oh,  poor  little  pony !  Poor  little  foal !  Only  a  few 
weeks  before  Bampton  Fair.  Oh,  Roddy,  fancy  exchang- 
ing this  " —  she  was  looking  round  at  the  empty  sky,  the 
seizing  beauty  of  the  autumn  moor,  breathing  the  clear 
winey  air  — "  for  perhaps  a  coal  mine.  I  can't  go  to 
Bampton  to  see  them  sold.  Will  Nick  want  to  go,  do  you 
think?    Oh,  Roddy,  will  he?" 

"  I  hear  wheels  —  Listen,  child  — " 

Tamsie  trembled,  and  then  stood  very  stiff,  and  straight, 
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her  colouring  more  than  ever  like  a  white-heart  cherry  in 
the  sunset  light. 

Tamsie  went  early  to  bed.  She  slipped  down  her  dress, 
stepped  out  of  its  ring  on  the  floor,  blew  out  her  candle, 
and  went  and  knelt  by  the  open  window.  Impenetrable 
mist  touched  her  face  and  bare  arms  clammily.  The  hid- 
den river  sounded  muffled.  The  night  was  pregnant  with 
the  bitter  smell  of  autumn  woods. 

Tamsie  was  thinking  in  her  characteristically  clear  way; 
each  thought  a  thing  apart,  and  ideas  never  overlapping. 
With  Roddy  she  had  awaited  Nicolas  Buchan  on  the  moor 
in  unfaltering  enthusiasm.  She  had  drawn  a  picture  of 
him  in  her  heart  —  and  he  was  absolutely  different  to  it 

Again  she  lived  through  their  meeting.  There  had  been 
a  ridiculous  moment  when  she  had  kissed  him.  Now  she 
reddened  in  the  darkness.  His  breezy  manner  was  over- 
done. He  had  a  dog  with  him,  a  fox-terrier.  He  had 
never  cared  for  dogs.  He  kept  on  repeating  how  well  he 
was.  He  did  not  look  well.  He  would  always  be  more 
radiant,  more  vital,  more  brilliant  than  any  other,  but  his 
brilliance  was  somehow  a  little  dimmed.  He  was  a  little 
fuller  everywhere,  a  little  coarser.  The  firm  lines  of  his 
chin  and  throat  had  lost  their  decision.  They  sagged. 
He  was  suddenly  alienated  from  her  life.  An  intolerable 
pity  swept  her  that  she  should  see  him  so  clearly.  Her 
guardian !  Nicolas  Buchan !  Once  again  she  was  remem- 
bering that  last  morning  at  school.  The  governesses,  who 
only  a  few  days  before,  had  exercised  their  authority  in- 
disputably in  bad  marks,  were  then  plying  their  pupils  with 
seed  cake,  elderberry  wine,  and  smiles.  She  did  not  quite 
know  why  she  thought  of  this  now;  but  she  thought  she 
knew. 
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Tamsie  knelt  there  in  the  darkness.  The  clammy  mist 
clung  her  petticoat  bodice  to  her  bosom.  Her  outstretched 
arms  were  all  goose-flesh.  But  in  the  superb  arrogance 
of  her  strength  and  youth  she  was  unconscious  even  of 
discomfort. 

And  then,  quite  without  warning,  she  slid  anyhow  on  to 
the  floor,  and  began  to  cry,  her  cheek  pressed  against  the 
wall. 

"  I  don't  know  why.  I  don't  know  why,"  she  kept  on 
saying.  "Oh,  I  don't  know  why.  Oh,  I'm  so  sorry. 
Oh!  —  Oh!  —  Oh!" 

And  Nicolas  Buchan,  talking  with  exaggerated  cheeri- 
ness  downstairs,  was  living  through  his  bad  moments 
too. 

There  was  a  blossoming  look  about  Tamsie  he  had  never 
seen  before.  But  it  was  not  for  him.  In  his  absence 
someone  had  flushed  her  childish  mood  to  love.  He  was 
convinced  of  it  Feverishly  he  wondered  who.  He  kept 
his  hand  over  his  eyes.  They  were  loaded  with  pain. 
He  questioned  his  sister  and  brother-in-law  as  to  their  few 
neighbours.    He  could  learn  nothing. 

"And  what  has  Thomas  done  with  herself  all  day?" 
he  began  again. 

"  Hunted  a  little,  and  ridden  all  over  the  country  on 
the  Mitcher.  The  gypsies  interested  her.  They  have  been 
there  all  the  summer  — " 

Buchan  could  hardly  master  his  angry  anxiety. 

"You  went  too?  —  No,  Maria,  of  course  not  you  —  I 
mean  Roddy." 

"  Well,  no.  You  particularly  said  she  was  to  ride  alone 
if  she  liked.  She  did  like,"  said  Roddy  with  rather  a 
wistful  little  smile. 

It  was  all  Buchan  could  do  to  restrain  the  shoot  of  his 
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anger.  Tamsie  had  fallen  in  love  with  a  gypsy.  His  face 
grew  red. 

"  Well,  I'm  off  to  bed,"  he  said,  getting  up  abruptly. 
"  This  air  goes  to  one's  head." 

She  had  fallen  in  love  with  a  gypsy.  He  could  not  dis- 
possess himself  of  the  ridiculous  thought.  He  remembered 
Gilderoy,  the  sulky,  handsome  boy  with  the  purple-black 
hair,  and  the  rings  in  his  ears.  Impossible  —  and  then 
again  he  was  realising  the  capturing  sweetness  of  the  gypsy 
look  and  tongue!  How  their  wild  untrammelled  ways 
would  appeal  to  anyone  so  unconventional  as  Tamsie,  aban- 
doned in  such  a  conventional  house  as  the  Blennerhassetts'. 
Buchan  thrust  his  hands  deep  in  his  pockets,  consumed  with 
anger  and  misery. 

Here  was  a  man  who  had  had  a  bird  in  his  hand,  and 
deliberately  forced  it  to  fly. 

As  he  tramped  up  and  down  his  bedroom,  past  the  two 
jagged  china  vases  with  the  dahlias  in  them,  he  was  sud- 
denly remembering  a  hedge-sparrow  he  had  reared  from 
the  nest  when  a  little  boy.  The  hedge-sparrow  had  been 
the  one  success  in  a  lamentable  list  of  tragedies.  When 
the  little  thing  was  fully  fledged,  with  what  a  sense  of 
pride  struggling  through  his  coming  loss,  little  Nicolas 
had  carried  the  bird  into  the  sunshine.  And  it  would  not 
fly!  Nicolas  had  tossed  his  hand  in  the  air,  and  the  bird 
had  tossed  too  in  a  whir  of  brown  wings,  only  to  alight 
a  second  later  on  his  little  master's  hand,  with  a  plaintive 
we-eet,  we-eet!  Nicolas  had  pretended  to  be  disappointed, 
but  how  glad  he  really  was  to  shut  the  bird  into  its  cage 
once  more;  how  boastfully  he  told  his  story  at  luncheon 
time.  But  the  next  day  the  hedge-sparrow  had  been  a  little 
bolder,  and  the  next  day  bolder  still,  and  little  Nicolas  had 
pretended  to  be  overjoyed.    And  then  came  the  day  when 
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night  fell,  and  still  the  little  bird  did  not  return.  The  fiery- 
sun  had  sunk.  The  line  of  Scotch  firs  had  paled  from  in- 
digo to  soft  blue-grey  against  the  plum-coloured  west. 
Moths  glimmered,  grass  turned  wet  and  cold;  and  a  little 
phantom-like  child  carrying  a  cage  in  its  hand  cried 
through  the  twilight  in  an  imploring  voice,  "  we-eet,  we- 
eet"  to  the  hedge-sparrow  who  would  never  answer  again. 
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THE  PRELUDE 

Tt  was  the  very  morning  after  the  Egyptologist's  return 
that  Cinnerella  Purrun  had  come  down  to  the  Ford  for 
white  pocket-handkerchiefs.  Tamsie  was  out  with  her 
guardian  and  the  new  fox-terrier,  just  as  Cinnerella  had 
said ;  but  on  their  return  Alice,  the  maid,  told  of  the  sudden 
death  of  Sanpriel  Beshaley. 

Buchan  saw  Tamsie  turn  terribly  pale. 

It  was  natural  that  she  should,  but  Nicolas  Buchan,  ob- 
sessed now  by  the  thought  that  she  loved  some  gypsy, 
found  himself  acutely  watching  Tamsie,  and  hating  him- 
self for  so  doing.  Why  had  she  gone  so  white?  What 
were  the  gypsies  to  her? 

He  roused  himself  to  speak  of  Sanpriel. 

"  Poor  thing.  Poor  thing."  And  even  at  such  a 
moment  his  voice  had  instinctively  coloured  with  sympathy. 
"  That  the  one  you  slept  with,  Tamsie  —  the  one  with  the 
head  of  a  religious  fanatic?  How  shocking.  Did  you 
hear  how  it  happened,  Alice?  We  will  walk  up  this  after- 
noon, eh,  Chick?" 

For  one  moment  Tamsie  was  possessed  by  panic.     She 

had   forgotten  poor  Sanpriel  Beshaley.     Nicolas   Buchan 

would  see  the  Stag-Fellow.     This  thought  shut  out  every 

other;  and  suddenly  she  seemed  passionately  to  be  ranging 

herself  on  the  side  of  the  Stag-Fellow,  turning  to  him, 

looking  indignantly  over  her  shoulder  at  her  guardian; 

then  paused  aghast,  self-accused  of  disloyalty. 

486 
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Confusedly  she  began  to  blurt  out  excuses  that  carried 
no  conviction;  and  every  word  she  said  fed  the  miserable 
trouble  and  suspicion  in  the  other's  heart.  Tamsie  saw 
it,  and  floundered  on.  She  did  not  know  or  care  what 
Buchan  was  thinking.  She  was  obsessed  now  by  the  idea 
of  keeping  him  away  from  the  gypsy  camp  till  the  funeral 
was  over.  These  little  days  should  be  her  own,  she  deter- 
mined almost  savagely.  After,  she  would  be  ready  to  turn 
to  Buchan,  to  do  what  was  wanted  of  her;  what  surely 
she  wanted  to  do.  Something  told  her  the  Stag-Fellow, 
with  characteristic  obstinacy  and  defiance,  would  stay, 
Buchan  or  no  Buchan,  for  the  funeral. 

"  It  will  be  his  own  fault  if  Nick  sees  him.  His  own 
fault,"  she  told  herself  angrily;  and  at  the  very  same 
moment  determined  to  prevent  her  guardian  going  to  the 
camp  at  all  costs. 

She  was  tossed  by  emotion. 

It  was  clear  that  Roddy  at  first  thought  Tamsie  callous, 
for  not  visiting  the  gypsies'  camp.  Then  he  began  to  ex- 
cuse her  to  himself  on  the  score  of  youth,  and  never  yet 
having  seen  death.  At  any  other  moment  this  would  have 
flicked  Tamsie  on  the  raw  —  that  anything  could  possibly 
frighten  her !  —  But  now  gratefully  she  hid  herself  in  this 
armour  of  nervous  fears  with  which  Roddy  had  supplied 
her.  What  did  anything  matter  if  Nicolas  Buchan  did  not 
meet  the  Stag-Fellow? 

But  Buchan  felt  an  added  distress.  He  could  not  think 
her  afraid.  He  knew  Tamsie  too  well.  And  the  memory 
of  the  little  hedge-sparrow  he  had  once  shaken  off,  haunted 
him. 

Tamsie's  heart  missed  a  beat  when  she  heard  the  funeral 
procession  would  pass  through  the  Ford  on  its  way  to 
Hawkworthy  Church. 
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The  Stag-Fellow  would  be  there.  She  knew  it  Yet 
when  the  little  dun  pony  with  the  Roman  nose  and  hogged 
silver  mane  first  emerged  from  the  tunnel-like  lane,  and 
came  splashing  down  into  the  river,  it  was  a  sickening  sur- 
prise. There  was  a  falling  darkness  about  her.  Her  fin- 
ger-tips pressed  into  the  mossy  wall,  amongst  the  round 
little  pennyroyal  leaves.  Buchan  was  speaking.  She 
answered  at  random.  She  felt  her  guardian  thrust  her  a 
deep  look.  With  characteristic  gameness  she  pulled  her- 
self together.  Up  went  her  chin,  in  unconscious  imitation 
of  Buchan  himself  —  And  now  the  Stag-Fellow  was  ford- 
ing the  middle  of  the  stream,  his  back  safely  turned. 

But  Buchan  was  watching  the  long  procession  of  gypsy 
carts  jolting  beneath  him  like  a  meaningless  dream.  The 
man  was  torturing  himself.  He  was  remembering  the 
hedge-sparrow  of  forty  years  ago.  Always  he  was  remem- 
bering that. 

There  was  no  finesse  about  Tamsie.  Her  time  was  up. 
Now  she  could  think  of  Sanpriel  with  her  face  of  troubled 
tenderness,  poor  Sanpriel  who  had  spent  her  days  seeking 
that  which  she  could  never  find,  crazy  Sanpriel  whom  she 
had  last  seen  listening  with  bent  head  and  parted  lips. 

"  To  what  are  you  listening,  Sanpriel  Beshaley?" 

"  I  listens  to  the  tunes,  an*  the  voices  of  myself,  Lady," 
Sanpriel  had  explained,  looking  up  with  a  swimming  ex- 
pression in  her  eyes. 

Tamsie  thought  of  this,  and  as  she  tucked  her  arm  into 
her  guardian's,  her  own  eyes  brimmed. 

"  Shall  we  go  to  the  camp  to-morrow,  Nick  ?  Poof 
Sanpriel !    And  poorer  Gilderoy.     He  loved  her  so ! " 

Shy,  reluctant  tears  were  trickling  over  her  round 
cheeks  and  splashing  down  on  to  the  mossy  wall. 

Buchan  stared.    Tamsie  crying!    He  felt  a  tightening 
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about  his  heart.  Was  it  just  possible  that  Tamsie  had 
been  afraid  of  death  after  all?  That  Tamsie,  once  so  prac- 
tical and  fearless,  should  have  developed  nerves  in  his 
absence?  Was  this  the  explanation  of  everything?  The 
leap  of  this  hope  made  him  almost  sick.  Now  he  was 
looking  down  at  her  sunburnt  hand  thrust  so  unceremoni- 
ously, so  appealingly  into  his;  and  looking  his  face  grew 
very  soft. 

"Don't  you  mind  then,  Chickabiddy? "  he  asked  with 
great  gentleness. 

She  blew  her  nose. 

"  No,  Nick.     No.     Not  now." 

There  was  something  of  the  old  ring  in  Tamsie's  voice. 
She  squeezed  his  hand.  She  seemed  to  be  taken  out  of 
herself,  and  riding  on  the  rough  shining  waters  beneath 
her. 

But  Buchan  remembered  that  he  was  fifty-two,  and  Tam- 
sie eighteen;  that  she  had  money,  he  had  none;  that  when 
he  was  success,  he  had  deliberately  set  her  aside,  lest  she 
might  interfere  with  his  career. 

With  secret  effort,  he  began  to  talk  of  .other  things,  to 
gesticulate.  He  must  use  his  arm.  With  apparent  care- 
lessness, he  disengaged  himself  from  Tamsie. 

Everything  was  turning  out  very  different  from  what 
she  had  imagined. 

The  situation  at  the  Ford  was  becoming  impossible. 
Mrs.  Blennerhassett,  hinting  and  whispering,  was  pushing 
Tamsie  forward,  Buchan  hung  back ;  Roddy,  by  obstinately 
accompanying  them  both  everywhere,  did  his  best  to 
keep  them  apart.  And  Tamsie,  very  perplexed,  and  very 
shy,  kept  making  strenuous  efforts  to  overcome  her  shy- 
ness. She  was  terrified  that  she  could  be  shy  with  her 
guardian.     So  she  fell  into  dreadful  silences,  and  burst 
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therefrom  into  spasmodic  affection.  Once,  after  one  of 
these  outbursts,  Buchan  caught  her  looking  at  him,  scared 
and  a  little  piteous. 

Immediately  she  turned  away,  colouring. 

"  Thomas !  Why  do  you  look  at  me  like  that  ?  Why 
do  you  do  it?"  He  was  more  hurt  than  he  could  say. 
His  voice  shook  in  spite  of  himself.  He  was  immediately 
furious  at  his  own  want  of  self-control. 

"  Nick.  Oh,  Nick.  I'm  sorry  —  about  everything," 
she  stammered. 

And  then  the  Egyptologist  thought  surely  the  very  last 
quivering  inch  of  his  pride  was  being  trodden  underfoot 
by  this  Tamsie  of  his.  That  Tamsie  should  think  him 
fallible !  That  Tamsie,  enthusiastic  hero- worshipper,  should 
pity! 

It  was  his  own  fault.  With  the  intense  soreness  of  the 
very  proud,  he  had  in  showy  bravado  belittled  his  successes, 
magnified  out  of  all  proportion  his  mistake.  He  kept  re- 
peating it,  though  Roddy  would  writhe  on  his  chair,  and 
Mrs.  Blennerhassett  blink  and  protest  piteously.  "  My 
dear  Sissy,  it's  very  good  and  kind  of  you,  and  all  that, 
but  what  can  you  know  about  it?"  But  in  reality  he 
knew  perfectly  well  his  whole  life  had  been  a  magnificent 
achievement,  he  knew  perfectly  well  that,  even  had  they 
wished,  no  one  could  deny  this.  Nicolas  Buchan  would 
go  down  to  posterity  as  a  first  class  man.  And  now  Tam- 
sie was  pitying  him !  He  had  never  come  so  near  to  anger 
towards  her.  He  forced  a  smile,  telling  himself  it  was 
his  own  fault. 

"  Oh,  well,  Thomas,  we  are  all  of  us  liable  to  make  mis- 
takes. And  my  dead  body  is  making  a  very  useful  step- 
ping stone  you  know.  They  couldn't  have  got  there  with- 
out me." 
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But  Tamsie  was  not  satisfied.  She  was  smiling  in  a 
wavering,  anxious  sort  of  way  so  different  from  her  usual 
straightforward  young  look.  One  may  see  a  guilty, 
blundering  puppy  look  as  Tamsie  was  looking,  not  very 
sure  whether  to  fawn  or  run  away. 

All  at  once  a  light  broke  in  upon  Buchan.  Maria  had 
been  putting  ideas  into  her  head.  Maria,  seeking  for  his 
happiness,  had  told  Tamsie  he  loved  her.  The  blood 
rushed  to  his  temples.  Why  had  he  not  thought  of  this 
before?  This  then  was  the  reason  for  Tamsie's  self-con- 
sciousness. He  looked  at  her  curiously,  and  as  from  a  long 
way  off.  Tamsie  knew  he  loved  her.  He  was  not  angry 
with  Maria.  He  was  feeling  an  odd  kind  of  pleasure,  a 
perilous  sweetness.  He  must  taste  this  sweetness  while 
he  could.     It  would  not  be  for  long. 

It  was  the  day  after  the  funeral,  and  they  were  both 
climbing  the  moor,  under  the  impression  the  gypsies  were 
still  there.  Ahead  forged  the  oddly  unfamiliar  fox-ter- 
rier, glittering  sunlit  and  white  in  the  russety  heather  and 
fern.  It  had  rained  heavily  that  morning,  but  now  the 
afternoon  was  fresh  and  blowy,  the  far  away  moors  flow- 
ing into  watery  purple  distances,  splashed  with  primrose 
sunshine.  The  puddle  of  Windy  Gap  was  ruffled  and 
very  blue,  the  three  or  four  wind-bitten  beeches  on  top  of 
the  wall,  shooting  gaunt,  and  almost  stark  now,  against  a 
restless  sky  that  gleamed  and  threatened  alternately. 
Tamsie's  hair  was  untidy,  her  skirt,  black  with  moisture, 
flapped  against  her  white  stockings  at  every  step.  Round 
the  girl  and  her  guardian  the  wind-blown  pipits  rose  and 
sank,  rose  and  sank,  twittering  all  the  while. 

Buchan  watched  the  pipits. 

"  Thomas,  there  is  something  I  want  to  say  to  you." 

"Is  there,  Nick?" 
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All  at  once  Tamsie  had  turned  very  red.  It  was  coming. 
She  looked  straight  through  Windy  Gap  at  a  pearl-bright 
cloud,  and  a  speck  of  a  buzzard  against  it.  In  her  eyes 
was  a  sort  of  scared  bright  look  one  occasionally  sees  in 
the  eyes  of  a  very  young  girl  coming  into  a  ball-room  for 
the  first  time.  And  could  Tamsie  have  prayed,  it  might 
have  been  the  prayer  of  the  young  girl  in  the  ball-room. 
"Oh,  must  I  go  on?  Can't  things  be  the  same  as  they 
have  always  been?" 

Buchan  walked  on  a  moment  in  silence.  There  were 
two  things  he  wanted  to  say,  and  both  spelled  pain.  He 
was  not  very  sure  how  he  meant  to  begin.  He  thrust  his 
stick  into  the  soggy  turf;  and  now  as  Tamsie  watched  him 
thrust  till  the  black  soil  showed  through  the  vivid  green, 
suddenly  she  knew  she  did  not  want  to  marry  him;  that 
she  had  never  wanted  to  marry  him.  She  had  not  guessed 
till  she  saw  the  silvery  black  soil  sharp  against  the  green. 
There  was  no  sense  in  such  a  thing.  Yet  it  told  her  she 
did  not  want  to  marry  her  guardian.  Panic  possessed 
Tamsie  for  the  second  time  that  week. 

"  Thomas,  old  lady,  do  you  know  you  have  changed  ?  " 

"Have  I,  Nick?" 

"  You  are  not  a  bit  my  '  splendid  boy '  somehow.  I 
rather  miss  him." 

Buchan's  smile  was  a  little  sad.  He  was  conscious  of 
it.     He  permitted  himself  that  much. 

"  Oh,  Nick !  — "  was  all  Tamsie  could  say,  but  her  voice 
shook.  She  was  feeling  the  fighting  pity  we  do  when  a 
loved  one  suffers.  She  was  forcing  herself  to  remember 
Mrs.  Blennerhassett's  words.  She  would  play  her  part. 
She  would.  She  would.  During  the  past  six  months  she 
had  learned  that  all  of  us  must  suffer  adversity;  but  that 
Nicolas  Buchan  should  now  come  under  the  discipline  of 
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life  was  somehow  shocking.  Nicolas  Buchan  was  a  law 
unto  himself.  At  whatever  cost  of  others'  suffering,  Nico- 
las Buchan  must  remain  unbroken.  He  had  always  had 
what  he  wanted.     He  must  always  have  what  he  wanted 

—  And  then  to  herself  she  was  crying  piteously,  helplessly, 
"  Oh,  Nick,  Nick.     Poor  Nick.     I  do  love  you  so  much 

—  oh,  I  do.     I'm  so  sorry  for  you  — " 

He  was  looking  at  her  with  those  searching  very  blue 
eyes,  which  had  always  held  a  particular  softness  for  her, 
and  her  alone. 

"  What  has  happened?  " 

"  I  don't  know,  Nick." 

"  For  God's  sake  don't  keep  on  '  Nicking '  me  like  that," 
he  burst  out,  laughing  irritably.  And  then  added  with  an 
abrupt  change  of  voice,  "  I've  had  all  sorts  of  queer  fancies, 
Chick,  as  to  why  you  had  grown  into  such  a  self-conscious 
Miss.     But  this  morning  I  believe  I  hit  on  it." 

"  Did  you  ? "  asked  Tamsie  almost  in  a  whisper,  and 
then  in  her  very  nervousness  added  "  Nick." 

His  eyebrows  up,  he  threw  her  a  comical  glance,  then 
said  with  an  effort  — 

"  I  believe  that  muddle-headed  old  fool  Maria  has  been 
making  mischief  between  us.  Between  you  and  me!  Has 
she,  child?" 

To  Tamsie,  part  of  her  guardian's  secret  fascination  had 
been  that  even  when  she  was  a  child  he  ranged  himself 
with  her,  against  the  grown-ups,  speaking  in  delightful 
disrespect  of  his  own  contemporaries.  Miss  Chapman  had 
been  "a  gigantic  armadillo  walking  on  its  hind  legs," 
Maria  "  a  tiresome  old  catamaran."  But  now  she  did  not 
notice. 

"Has  she,  Tamsie?" 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 
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Tamsie's  voice  was  almost  a  whisper.  They  had  come 
to  Windy  Gap.  She  began  to  clamber  round  the  pool, 
catching  on  to  heather  and  lichened  gate-post.  Two  Ex- 
moor  ponies  were  whinnying  to  each  other  across  the 
moor.  They  reminded  her  of  the  Stag-Fellow,  why  she 
scarcely  knew. 

"  Well  — "  And  now  in  spite  of  the  forced  gaiety  of 
his  tone,  Buchan's  face  was  growing  very  red.  "  Has 
she  said  some  nonsense  about  my  liking  you,  Tamsie  — 
about  my  wanting  to  marry  you  ?  " 

One  arm  round  the  gate-post,  Tamsie  stopped  short 

"  And  don't  you?  "  she  blurted  out. 

He  could  have  laughed.     He  nearly  did. 

This  was  more  like  Tamsie,  looking  at  him  from  be- 
neath her  black  brows,  blunt,  puzzled,  and  a  little,  yes  a 
little  relieved.     That  hurt. 

"  No,  Thomas.  I  don't.  Not  one  little  bit.  You 
ridiculous  child  —  and  look  at  your  left  foot  in  the 
water  — " 

It  was  said.  Buchan  was  clambering  round  the  pool 
himself,  gripping  savagely  on  to  the  heather  and  ling,  active 
as  Tamsie  herself.  And  warring  with  his  pain  was  the 
brief  enthusiasm  that  always  came  to  this  man  at  the 
achievement  of  any  task,  however  tiny.  For  the  moment 
he  was  uplifted  at  the  thought  of  his  own  nobility.  And 
now  he  was  laughing,  and  teasing  Tamsie,  as  she  clung 
to  him  in  the  old  happy  way,  thrusting  her  arm  through 
his,  kissing  the  sleeve  of  his  coat,  rubbing  her  cheek 
against  his  shoulder,  as  they  trudged  through  the  deep 
heather  towards  the  hedge  where  the  Stag-Fellow  lay 
hidden.  Happy  was  Tamsie;  yet  not  so  very  happy  after 
all!  Excited,  with  those  excited  fugitive  spirits  which  lie 
so  perilously  near  to  tears. 
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" I  want  to  tell  you  who  I  am" 

And  now  Buchan  was  wondering  whether  it  would  not 
be  better  to  strangle  this  longing  and  craving,  this  zest  for 
life,  that  hurt  him  so.  To  snatch  it  up  in  both  hands  like 
a  snake,  and  crush  it  by  the  throat ;  to  "  let  himself  go," 
to  become  his  age,  to  become  indifferent,  not  to  bother  to 
hold  himself  erectly,  but  just  to  take  those  easy,  shorter 
steps,  the  first  sure  sign  of  declining  vigour !  If  he  strangled 
this  living  thing  its  fang  could  not  bite  into  his  heart  so 
cruelly  —  and  then  the  Egyptologist  was  suddenly  aghast ; 
not  at  the  strength  of  this  living  thing  he  carried,  but  at 
the  feebleness  of  its  struggles!  He  must  foster  it,  he 
must  coax  it  into  more  vehement  endurance;  for  now  he 
realised  with  every  fibre  of  his  being,  if  it  was  the  source 
of  pain,  it  was  also  the  source  of  all  that  makes  life  worth 
living. 

"  Oh,  Nick,  hasn't  it  been  dreadful  ?  "  exclaimed  Tamsie 
for  the  fifth  or  sixth  time.  "And  I  never  could  think 
what  to  talk  about.  We  were  like  two  cocks  waltzing 
round  each  other,  not  knowing  where  to  begin." 

Buchan  was  thinking;  but  he  seemed  to  be  treading  on 
his  own  heart;  for  it  came  with  a  sick  pang  to  the  Egyp- 
tologist how  very  easy,  how  fatally  easy  this  Tamsie  of 
his  had  been  to  deceive.  He  must  not  think.  He  would 
not  think.  He  put  up  his  hand  to  his  throat,  which 
Tamsie  that  first  evening  had  noticed  against  her  will 
sagged  a  little.  He  would  not  think.  He  would  press  on 
to  that  other  thing,  get  over  his  final  humiliation. 

"  And  so  much  to  tell  you,  Thomas.  I've  been  wanting 
to  speak  to  you  about  Arthur  Palliser." 

"Arthur  Palliser ?" 

Tamsie's  smile  died.  The  black  bows  behind  her  ears 
were  quivering.     She  looked  straight  ahead. 
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He  steeled  himself  to  go  on.  It  was  not  only  that  it 
hurt  him  inexpressibly  to  speak  of  the  horrible  death  of 
his  lifelong  friend,  to  allude  to  that  which  had  never  passed 
his  lips;  but  now  he  must  once  more  admit  himself  fallible 
to  Tamsie. 

"  Yes.  Poor  Arthur.  Poor  fellow.  Do  you  remember 
that  day  in  the  Rock  Inn,  when  we  ate  bread  and  cheese 
with  the  weir  deafening  us,  and  looked  at  old  damp  news- 
papers that  smelt  of  mice  — " 

"I  remember." 

"  Well,  Tamsie,  I  said  things  I  shouldn't.  Things  I  am 
sorry  for  now." 

"Why,  Nick?" 

To  admit  to  Tamsie  he  was  wrong!  And  it  had  some- 
how helped,  to  hurl  his  bitter  rage  and  grief  at  David 
Guest.  Now  this  too  was  denied  him.  But  Buchan  would 
not  shrink.  He  would  force  his  way  doggedly  through. 
First  Tamsie ;  then  David  Guest ;  with  no  pause  for  thought 
between. 

"  Well,  that  fellow  Guest.  It  seems  we  have  all  been  a 
little  —  we  have  all  been  unjust." 

"Unjust?" 

Buchan  whistled  to  his  dog.     "  What  a  disobedient  brute 

it  IS 

Tamsie  waited,  but  the  blood  in  her  cheeks  showed  a 
little  brighter. 

"  Guest  was  not  trying  to  save  his  own  skin  after  all. 
He  and  Arthur  had  lost  their  way  in  the  desert.  They 
had  come  to  the  end  of  their  water.  Arthur  had  sun- 
stroke. Guest  wa3  trying  to  find  his  way  back  for  help 
when  he  fell  in  with  those  Arabs,"  Buchan  explained  very 
baldly. 

Tamsie  had  turned  quite  white  and  cold  now.     She  was 


it 
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not  listening.  She  was  thinking  of  the  bitterness,  the 
sense  of  injustice  of  all  these  past  months.  She  was  think- 
ing of  the  Stag-Fellow's  face  when  he  had  cried,  "  I  want 
to  tell  you  who  I  am,"  of  his  haggard  smitten  look  when 
she  checked  his  name  on  his  lips.  She  was  remembering 
the  little  pencilled  words,  " Mirie  tawnie  tatchi-mengri" 
which  she  had  passionately  thrown  into  her  disused  fire- 
place, only  to  grope  on  her  knees,  gather  the  pieces,  and 
gum  them  together  again.  She  was  realising  that  however 
fair  the  Stag-Fellow's  future  might  be,  it  could  merely  be 
a  mockery  to  this  irreparable  wrong  which  had  been  done 
to  him.  All  at  once  Tamsie's  head  and  Tamsie's  heart 
felt  heavy  with  unshed  tears. 
Oh,  Nick!" 

You  needn't  look  like  that,  Tamsie.  You  needn't  stick 
the  fellow  on  a  pedestal.  After  all  he  was  a  coward,  though 
in  a  different  sense.  Why  the  deuce  couldn't  he  speak  up, 
and  say  what  really  had  happened  —  " 

Tamsie  knew  why  he  could  not.  Tamsie  knew  of  his 
incurable  pride  and  diffidence.  She  turned,  blushing,  and 
blurted  out  — 

"  I  know  him.  He  has  been  here  all  the  summer.  He  is 
living  with  the  gypsies.  The  one  they  called  the  Stag- 
Fellow —  the  one  with  the  scarabaeus.  Oh,  Nick,  don't 
look  at  me  like  that!  I  found  him  asleep  that  afternoon 
you  bought  the  Mitcher.  It  didn't  seem  fair  to  tell  you. 
And  you  went  away.  You  left  me  all  alone.  I  was  very 
unhappy.  I  was  so  lonely.  We  became  friends.  And  last 
Monday  I  told  him  to  go  away,  because  of  you.  I  told  him 
I  was  going  to  marry  you.  Nick,  why  don't  you  speak  to 
me  ?    Won't  you  say  something  to  me,  Nick  ?  " 

This  was  too  much,  too  much.  The  blood  was  beating 
into  the  Egyptologist's  face.     He  had  been  right  after  all. 
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His  "splendid  boy"  had  perished,  and  from  his  ashes, 
phoenix-like,  rose  this  different  feminine  Tamsie.  David 
Guest  was  here.  Tamsie  had  deceived  him.  Tamsie  of  all 
people.  The  child  who  had  seemed  his  embodied  will. 
The  child  whose  every  thought  he  had  once  possessed. 

"  You  aren't  cross  with  me,  Nick  ?  Oh,  Nick,  don't  be 
cross  with  me." 

Her  knees  trembled  beneath  her. 

It  was  his  own  fault.  He  had  done  this  himself.  He 
had  beaten  off  the  little  hedge-sparrow.  It  had  fluttered  so 
trustfully  round  him,  and  day  by  day  he  had  beaten  it  off, 
till  at  last  it  spread  its  wings  never  to  return. 

"  Not  cross.  No,  of  course  not,  Chickabiddy,"  he  said 
a  little  heavily.     "  Have  I  ever  been  cross  to  you  ?  " 

"  Never,  Nick.     Never." 

A  little  silence  fell  between  them. 

There  had  never  been  anything  oblique  about  Tamsie. 
He  could  swerve  himself,  but  that  Tamsie  might,  came  as 
a  dreadful  surprise.  And  then  he  remembered  words  that 
Tamsie  had  once  used,  words  his  own  conduct  had  brought 
to  her  lips.  "  I  am  realising  for  the  very  first  time  in  my 
life  the  isolation  of  man  that  one  reads  about,  Nick.  If 
you!  —  you!  can  surprise  me  after  all  these  years,  what 
horrible  di$tances  must  gape  between  me  and  all  those  lives 
I've  never  touched." 

He  was  feeling  that  now.  The  realisation  came  that, 
though  she  might  not  know  it  herself,  she  loved  this  fellow. 
Of  all  men  in  the  world,  David  Guest! 

Buchan  strode  through  the  heather  firmly,  uprightly,  an 
exceptionally  fine  looking  man,  competent,  purposeful  — 
and  yet  feeling  beaten,  beaten  all  along  the  line! 

"  The  gypsies  have  gone! "  exclaimed  Tamsie. 

Both  had  been  too  preoccupied  to  notice  before ;  but  now 
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as  the  peat-stream  came  hurrying,  and  laughing  to  meet 
their  steps,  there  was  nothing  ahead  but  hummocky  heather, 
and  the  beech  hedge,  rusty  and  orange  against  a  very  pale 
hedge-sparrow  blue  sky. 

The  consa  or  camping-place  was  messy  and  forlorn 
looking.  Where  the  day  before  gypsies  had  laughed  and 
squabbled,  children  played,  dogs  whimpered  and  whined, 
there  was  now  utter  silence,  except  for  the  babbling  stream, 
and  the  breeze  sighing  and  rustling  all  along  the  double 
beech  hedge.  Straw  was  blowing  untidily  about.  In  the 
hurried  departure  of  the  night  before  crockery  had  been 
left,  a  child's  toy,  a  broken  boot,  rags,  a  useless  kettle.  One 
or  two  Exmoor  ponies,  muddied  and  wind-blown,  wandered 
across  the  large  blackened  patches  where  once  Gilderoy 
Beshaley's  and  the  Stag-Fellow's  tents  had  stood. 

Buchan  and  Tamsie  followed  the  course  of  the  deeply- 
sunk  stream  to  the  gateway  where  the  Stag-Fellow  lay 
hidden.  A  black-cock  rose  with  a  whir  of  wings.  Tam- 
sie was  thinking  of  that  bright  windy  April  morning,  when 
Paradise  Caumlo  had  gripped  her  wrist,  had  told  her  a 
fine  husband  was  waiting  for  her,  with  sovereigns  in  his 
pockets,  "  tho'  he  live  with  them  as  the  country  folk  call 
Egyptians."  And  little  Anselo  had  piped  "the  Stag-Fel- 
low," for  the  Stag-Fellow  had  shot  a  magpie,  the  gypsies' 
own  bird,  and  whoever  kills  the  gypsies'  own  bird  will 
surely  wed  a  Gorgie  rawnie. 

But  the  Stag-Fellow  was  far  away.  Where?  Ko  jin, 
who  knows?  Tamsie  would  never  marry  now.  And  Bu- 
chan did  not  want  to  marry  her!  She  did  not  want  to 
marry  him;  nevertheless  tears  threatened  Tamsie  moment 
by  moment. 

Close  to  the  gateway  the  Egyptologist  stopped  suddenly. 

"What  is  that?" 
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"  I  don't  hear  anything,  except  the  stream,  and  the  wind 
in  the  hedge.  Oh,  yes,  and  wheels.  There's  a  trap  coming 
over  the  hill." 

"  Listen." 

Through  the  dull  roll  of  wheels,  the  plopping  water,  the 
rustling  of  crisp  beech  leaves,  pierced  a  little  moan.  The 
terrier,  who  had  been  fussing  about  with  the  eternal  busi- 
ness of  his  kind,  scrambled,  fell  back,  and  then  scrambled 
up  the  banked,  ferny  wall.  Whimpering,  he  squeezed  un- 
der a  horizontal  beech  trunk ;  but  between  the  mossy  roots, 
from  whence  sprang  a  forest  of  twigs,  and  flickering,  paper- 
like leaves,  Buchan  and  Tamsie  could  still  see  the  dog's 
short  white  tail  wagging  excitedly  and  continuously. 

Buchan  thrust  his  arm  through  the  interlacing  branches, 
and  suddenly  encountered  a  man's  bare  foot.  His  face 
changed.  There  was  something  horrible  in  the  unexpect- 
edness of  the  contact.  And  the  little  moan  pierced  again, 
through  the  sound  of  water  and  rustling  leaves. 

"  Tamsie,"  he  began  very  quickly,  "  there  is  some  poor 
fellow  here.  Someone  badly  hurt,  I'm  afraid.  Don't  look, 
Tamsie.     Don't  look.     We  must  get  help." 

Buchan  had  not  seen  the  Stag-Fellow's  face.  He  had 
no  idea  who  was  lying  there ;  but  for  all  his  boasted  toler- 
ance and  wide  mindedness,  the  Egyptologist  was  the  same 
as  any  other  man,  hating  his  woman-kind  to  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  ugly  side  of  life. 

The  trap,  with  its  white  horse,  small  and  clean  against 
the  heather,  was  half  way  down  the  hill.  Buchan  hallooed, 
and  waved  his  arm,  but  with  that  unconsciousness,  that 
deafness,  which  seems  almost  incredible  to  those  in  need  of 
succour,  the  man  still  drove  on.  Exasperated,  Buchan 
shouted. 

"  He  can't  hear,   Nick.     Shall  I   run?    Try  to  catch 
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him  ?  "  Tamsie  was  breathless,  all  goose-flesh,  on  tip-toe 
as  it  were  for  instant  flight. 

But  the  Egyptologist,  always  confident  he  could  do  every- 
thing better  than  anyone  else,  from  deciphering  hiero- 
glyphics to  setting  a  mouse-trap,  had  already  jumped  the 
stream  and  started  himself. 

Tamsie  waited  a  moment  there  in  the  windy  sunshine. 
Through  the  rustling  and  histling  of  the  beech-hedge, 
through  the  liquid  flapping  and  plopping  of  the  stream, 
sounded  at  regular  intervals  that  little  moan.  Suddenly 
Tamsie  shivered.  Supposing  this  —  this  in  the  hedge  — 
was  the  Stag-Fellow!  Her  guardian  had  told  her  not  to 
look.  Never  in  her  life  before  had  she  disobeyed  him. 
Now,  unhesitatingly,  she  drove  the  toe  of  her  shoe  between 
two  stones  of  the  wall,  clutched  on  to  a  writhen  beech 
trunk  at  level  of  her  head,  swung  herself  up  —  and  saw 
the  Stag-Fellow  huddled  there. 

Tamsie  choked  back  the  scream  that  had  suddenly  risen 
in  her  throat.  She  made  no  sound.  One  foot  squeezed 
painfully  between  two  stones,  her  body  leaning  over,  and 
pressing  on  the  beech  root,  she  bent  forward,  reaching 
out  for  the  Stag-Fellow's  hand.  Hard  and  thin  it  was, 
and  very  cold.     She  held  it  tightly. 

He  lay  huddled  anyhow,  just  as  Paradise  Caumlo  had 
pushed  him  the  night  before.  Interlacing  boughs  writhed 
over  him  like  sun-spotted  grey  snakes.  A  chilly  draught 
came  sweeping  all  down  the  long  tunnel  of  the  hedge,  blow- 
ing dead  leaves  into  his  hair,  and  up  against  his  body. 
That  morning  it  had  rained  for  hours.  His  wet  shirt  clung 
to  his  shoulders.  He  was  bruised,  and  battered,  and  bloody. 
His  face  disfigured.     His  eyes  shut. 

Tamsie  knew  he  was  not  dead  because  he  moaned.  But 
any  moment  it  seemed  to  her  that  he  might  die.    And  now 
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the  only  thing  that  mattered  to  this  girl  was  that  he  should 
know  before  he  went.  With  her  face  lit  with  the  light  of 
disregarded  pain,  she  gripped  his  hand  the  tighter,  leaning 
her  body  farther  across  the  beech  trunk  that  ran  along  the 
wall. 

"  Stag-Fellow,  can  you  hear  me  ?  I  know  what  you 
wanted  to  tell  me.  I  know  David  Guest  was  not  a  coward. 
Nicolas  Buchan  knows.  Everyone  will  know  now."  So 
she  said  over  and  over  again,  speaking  very  distinctly  as 
to  a  child. 

Her  words  sounded  like  little  stones  dropped  into  the 
babbling  pour  of  the  deeply  sunk  and  already  shadowed 
peat-stream  below. 

"  Stag-Fellow  —  David  —  can  you  hear  me  — ?  " 

And  then  her  words  suddenly  died  on  her  lips.  For  the 
Stag-Fellow  had  heard  her.  Very  slowly  he  had  opened 
his  eyes.  The  sun  was  streaming  through  the  bright,  flick- 
ering leaves  of  the  beech  till  they  shone  in  fiery  transpar- 
ency; and  there  was  the  Tamsie  of  his  dream,  bending  over 
him,  flushed  and  dazed,  the  black  bows  quivering  behind 
her  ears,  the  velvet  ribbon  circling  the  full  round  white- 
ness of  her  throat.  Tamsie,  all  soft,  and  broken,  and  shin- 
ing— 

"  Miri  dearie  tawnie  tatchi-mengri"  whispered  the  Stag- 
Fellow,  barely  conscious. 

"Miri  dearie  tachi-mengro"  Tamsie's  eyes  were  sud- 
denly full  of  tears. 

And  as  these  two  waited  spell-bound  in  the  breezy  sun 
and  shadow,  the  fiery  beech  leaves  flickering,  and  rattling 
against  their  cheeks,  the  peat-stream  singing  beneath,  and 
high  overhead  a  buzzard  wheeling  and  exclaiming  queru- 
lously, both  seemed  to  hear  the  prelude  of  what  Life  should 
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bring  them.  Snatches  of  interrupted  melodies,  hints  of 
rapture,  tears,  shadows  and  sunshine:  the  beginning  of 
things  lying  in  the  womb  of  the  Future,  only  waiting  to  be 
born. 


THE  END 
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